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SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 
A brilliant race and a colorful crowd to cheer its favorites on! 
Much less spectacular perhaps is Chesterfield’s race for sales, 
but smokers from coast to coast are backing it by the million. 
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Bean Electrical Expert / 


You Can Learn to“ 
Boss Big Jobs 
Like This? 


These Men 
Learned at Home 
in Spare Time 


20 Years Old— 
Makes Almost 
$500 a Month 
— Hastings of Som- 
» says: ** The 
ny electrical busi- 
ints to a 
My euecess ix 
entirely to your instruction. 
‘ou make your men just 
ou say — Electrical 
No man will ever 
istake enrolling for 


Makes $750 in 
Spare Time Work 


Before completing ¢ .~ 
urke, 3332 East 

reet, BR altimore, 

50 doing odd 

bs in spare time. 

his own Electrical 


$20.00 .00 a Sey for 


y name as a refer- 

lepend on me as a 

The biggest thing 

lid was answer your 

advertisement. lam aver- 

aging better than $500 a 

month from my own business 

now. lused to make $18.00 

a week.’’ 

A. Schreck 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Thousands of Cooke-trained Men Earn 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Electricity is the big-pay field. 
Big business is crying for Electrical Ex- 
perts—practical men trained as I train them. 
If you want proof—just mail the coupon, I don’t 

» if you ¢ an’t tell a motor from a gas engine. 

necessary. In just a few short months 
ou ‘thoroughly trained to get a big job 
in the faste 
] I'll do 
because thou 
r \ ybs that 
for them. Send coup pr 


I Train You at Home 


You don’t have to give up your present 

right at home Wi simplific i, 
thods you n lear as 

mgside ¢ <plaining 

S in p n imple w ; ( all theory - 

but an ed work right in your own home! You 

can’t believe how easy it is—but send the coupon 

and I'll prove it! 


No College or High 
School Training Needed 


You don't have to be a brilliant, highly- 
educated f a fellow to get ahead in this 
big pay field. y, man alive many rot the young 
fello I've trained never en got through gram 
m T 8 “he I! But Imade big n xenofthem! They're 
making real money now. 


Are Making $3,500 to $10,000a 

Year as Cooke Electrical Experts 

Wake up! How long are you going to 

just “‘pi nlong on a small salary? I tell you 

that a ‘don’t have to! You've got ist a mu h 
the next man, Why ust read at the 

what other fellows are doing. .I can 

it, teoo—if you give me a chance, 

Send the coupon today. I'll eo you about a lot 
of others who have made big way 

trained them—and § got, big "jobs for over 2, &00 

of them last year alo 


2.6. COOKE, | Chiet Engineer 


Chicago Engineering Works 


Dept. 7-B 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 


The ‘COOKE’ Trained Man ...., 
is the BIG PAY’Man cov? 
5 


Please 


mention this magazine when 


answering adve 


Cooke Training Complete 
I train you completely in every branch 
it lio and Automo 

o-learn way. Before 

- t eady to step out and take 

over a big job in this marvelous, interesting field. 


Electrical 
Free Work Outfit 


I give you the finest Electrical Work 
utf y absolutely free. I do 
. ys to get ind, prac 
experience right home d t ekaman 

want my boys to be t es I want them 

be a credit to 1 training, so I give them 
more than others can offer Send the coupon 
for a complete description of this big free work 
outfit. 


You Don’t Risk a Cent 


I know that I can make a big pay man 
of you just as I have with the rest of my boys. 
e coupon and I'll prove it. I'll send you 
ample lesson to sh how easy it 
and I'll send you my big Tree book full 
teresting ct I'll tell you how i get jc bs for 
my boys ¢ after you. have taken my course, if 
you are dissatisf led "ll refund your tuition on 
your own say-so. That fair, isn’t it? Then 
send the coupon 


anyone 


L.L. 
COOKE, 
Chief Engineer, 
Chicago Engineering 
Works. Dept. 7-8 
2150 Lowvense Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligating me in any 

way, send me your Free Book. 

@ Sample Lessons and particulars of 

@ your Free Outfit Offer. Free Employ- 

ment Service, and proof that you can 
fit me for a big-pay electrical job. 
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dubious errand to the We Indies, complicated adventures ensued 
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John Prince, too proud te accept a favor from any woman, found himself at last 


able to take the gift of the 


wautiful, the famous Carla Light 


CRYSTALS BY FRAGONARD. Short Story . Winston Bouvé ° . 107 
THE YEAR’S YOUNG. Verse. Clement Wood . ‘ . 121 
AT FACE VALUE. Two-part Story Jessie Henderson . , . 122 

Bob Durkee, roused by a mysterious neise in the night, was astounded to find a 

voeung lady of elegance and distinguished beauty concealed in’ the living-room 

closet. 


UNDER THE MOON. Verse Richard Butler Glaenzer . 132 
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Big Men and Big Books 


If it’s action you want, the HELSEA HOUSE 


thrilling stories of brave-hearted ee, 
deeds, then ask your bookseller to Hall PUBLISHER: 
(eee) 


show you the fine, cloth-covered 
books that bear the “CH” mark 

on their handsome jackets. “CH” books cost only 75 
cents apiece. 





79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


There’s something doing all the while in a “CH” 
book. These books which have never before been 
published were written for 
men who love the sweep of 
the great West, the mysteries 
of big cities, the conquest of 
man over his environment. 
Ask your bookseller to show 
vou these latest tithes— 


EB The Brand of 
Btry| | a Good Book © 


1 









| pee)! 
Gl BOOKS 


GEMS OF PROMISE 
Emart Kinsburn 

WHOSE MILLIONS? 
Joseph Montague 

THE SPIDER’S DEN 
Johnston McCulley 


OBJECT: ADVENTURE 
Ray Courtney 


GOLDEN ISLE 
Roland Ashford Phillips 

















Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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GOOD READING 


BY 


CHARLES HOUSTON 























Se House or Rocves, by Christopher B. his mouth shut in these days when so many 
Booth, published by Chelsea House, 79 heroes in books are nothing but walking dans 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, Priec - aches. his is a “CH” book that will keep 
Somehow there’s an appeal about an old = 3° ubsorbed to the last page. 

wuse with a history and a secret passage 

way and mysterious creakings and rumblings, W " SPERING CANON, by James Roberts, 
that never fails to capture our interesi. Have published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
some one murdered in that house, as Mr. Booth Avenue, New York City, Price 75e, 

does in this story, and you may be sure that we We grabbed for this “CH” book as soon 
are going to sit up long past the hour for put it on the dealer’s counter. The 


ting out the cat to finish the book and the author wa 


} +] 
the titi 








‘ A 

We know several such houses as the one pic- nvinee us that here was something 
tured in this book, standing isolated on lonely we couldn't very well miss. 
Vel te 
ittic peninsuk g@ int A y sk Sounc — ‘ F 
little pet ulas jutting into Long Island nd, We were not disappointed. Mr. Roberts has 
and weve otten ndere ly Ss > on lidn't ’ , " . , 

: 1 wondered why some one didn done it again. He snatched us right out of the 
do a bang-up ‘ry s ab oO 1 _ ‘ 5 . , 
lo a bang-up mystery story about one of them noise and grime and monotony of everyday life 


And now Mr. Booth has up an one it—done 1: 
And . . bint , sf - ip and d te and set us plump down among the hard-riding 
it with a ski iat makes f our critic hat? 

ive . wrote maghicn doff our critica ranchmen of the cattle country. What's more, 
and stay with him every minute of the 4, ; 





; ‘ , ; he introduced us to “Uncle Matt” Simms, and 
nti s is T the intruder . , : 
y until at last we discover who the intruder we are proud to know Uncle Matt. The old 
was li 4 . oug . ‘rious “boo ' 1 1 1 
n that came through the mysteriou 0k man's loyalty to lovable Rance Rundel, his 


r yw % rder > > Wis 7 ° . ° . al 

— let the sidan the House oF fortitude in the bright face of danger, and the 

Rogues Here's no book for any one who is wae ta 
; way h 


finally wins the admiration of the sus- 





thove thrills, but if your he am till young picious ranchers make an unforgetable story 
enough to stand several good kicks we advise 





, . | , read “Whi 
you to tell your bookseller to send vou this We envy the man who has yet to read “Whis 
‘ : ‘ “<a se loom - yon . reat ahead 

book, which is one of the famous 75c “CH permg Cai There's a real treat ahea 
series from the first chapters that tell the coloriul 
story of “Red” Saunders’ invasion of a little 


H ILL-BRED BArTON’s Cove, by Charles Wesley Western town to the exciting finish, 
Sanders, published by Chelsea House, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price 75c. tn Hexter, by David Manning, published 
B by Chelsea Hon 79 Seventh Avenue, 


New York City, Price 75c. 





Steer clear of a man with a. grievance. 


That is one of the morals to be gathered 


from this story of a man who was unjustly im- We met many such men as the hero of 
prisoned and who went out, a la Monte Cristo, this corking “CH” book when we were out 
to get revenge. He was a strange, silent sort in the mining camps—great, good-hearted, 
of cuss, this Hill-bred Barton, but Mr. San lumbering giants. Like him, they were clumsy, 
ders succeeds in making the reader understand slow-witted, and the butts of the community. 
and sympathize with him so that at the end, Often we wondered what would happen ii the 
when he has finally put his enemies to rout, great strength that was theirs should ever be 
you feel like standing up and cheering. Ruth loosed. Now we know Mr. Marming, who 


Dempster, the girl in the book, is the sort we'd can describe the inner workings of folks as 
like to have around in a crisis—easy to look at can few other writers, tells the story of the 
and with a lot of good sense in her pretty little awakening of intelligence in Bull and how he 
head. We like Barton and his idea of keeping uses the tremendous power that is his to ad- 


(Continued on 2nd page following.) 
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Sssspeed !— 


@a¥e, The “Spectacular 
LY Ne ",, Kid’s” Middle Name 


E came a’galloping 

down into the Smith 
River County, this kid with 
a killer’s reputation. And 
at his coming, men trem- 
bled for he was known 
the West over for his 
sheer bravado. 









Robert J. Horton tells the story 
of this fascinating character in his 
book, “‘The Spectacular Kid” a 
rattling Western yarn, told by a 
veteran who knows how to make 
his readers sit up breathless 


now, fresh from the pens of your favorites 
whom you have followed in this magazine 
They are real books too—no reprints of 
old-timers but new books bound in cloth, 
with handsome stamping and 
jackets and all for 75 cents. Ask 
your bookseller to show you some 
of the books listed below— 


| 
| This is one of a number of treats that 
are in store for you when you follow the 
crowds that are buying books with the 
| “CH” mark on their jackets. 

Tales of the West, of Love and 
Mystery and Adventures on sea 


and land—you can have them 


TTT 

















1 
| | 
| The Brand of Good Books 

| | OTHER “CH” TITLES 
Unseen Acres by Harry Golden  Rovin’ Redden by James Roberts 

|| The Black Star by Johnston McCulley Quality Bill’s Girl by Charles W. Tyler 

| Bull Hunter by David Manning Watched Out by Eugene A. Clancy 


The Golden Bowl 


The Boss of Camp 
| by Harrison Conrard HELSEA IOUS. Four 

| P i > Go 

| = = 


AUT 





The Tracking of K. K. 






































r by Emart Kinsburn 

by Douglas Grey Anne Against the 
| Jim Curry’s Test World = 
7 / by David Manning 79-89 SEVENTH AVE. by Victor Thorne = 
NEW YORK CITY = 
= 
z 
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Bull 


life, a 


vantage. Hunter is a character taken 


raw trom rather pathetic but always 


fascinating figure whose story sticks in your 
memory long aiter you have closed the book 


Ste 


published by 


TRACKING OF K, & by Douglas Cire 


Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City, Price 75c. 


There’s a detective in this book who is 


welcome relief to the jaded reader of detec 


tive stories. He is neither a square-toed dum» 


bell nor a “master mind.” He just happens 


to be an intelligent gentleman who uses the 


mind that God gave him and has nothing super 
natural up his sleeve. 


The way he works out the mystery surround- 


ing the murder of a Jap curio dealer in the 


heart of the big city excites our admiration. 


Incidentally this book got us in wrong. We 
had a dinner engagement the other night, but 
so craftily did Mr. Grey weave his plot that 


we read his book right through the dinner hour 


and had a terrible time making our apologies 
We ask our readers, doesn’t Mr. Grey owe us 
one good dinner? 

Sirence, by Harrington 


sb. BRAND O} 


Strong, published by Chelsea House, 79 


Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price 75 
When Sidney Prale left New York to mak« 
his pile in Honduras he left a host of frien 


behind. When 


big city ten years 


it in he 


stepp 1 off the 


later he had his pile but, to 


all appearances, no friends. Just what hap 
pened in the meantime is at first as much a 
puzzle to the reader as it was to Prak 
Wherever he went he found threatening notes 


enemies that he knew oi 
Pr ile 
on a long hunt in which the reader joins with 


How he finally 


silence that seemed stamped on him, his strug 


and he had no 


That's the start of a story that takes 


avidity. erased the brand ot 


gles with his unseen enemies, and hig ultimate 
triumph Mr. Strong narrates with a fine and 
colorful energy. Be sure to put this book on 


your list. It’s one of the “CH” titles. 


y™ Curry’s Test, by David Manning, pub- 
lished by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, Price 75c. 

What real man does not love a horse? In 


this book there’s a horse that pulls at the 
heartstrings, that flits in and out of the picture 
in a way that makes the heart skip a couple of 


beats. 
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When Mr. Manning sits down to write about 


1 


the West he knows and loves so well and then 


throws in a horse to boot, the combination 
can't be beat. He has done it in “Ji Curry’s 
Test,” a Western story that has ev neces- 
sary ingredient—action, romance, the everlast- 


ing bigness of things out there. The publishers 


of this book surely lived up to their 


“CH is the 


promise 


when they said brand of a good 


book.” 


Harring- 


\ J so Kitten WittiaAm Drew? b 
ton-Strong, published by Chelsea House, 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price 75c 


When we started this we felt a bit 


sorry 
for the author. It looked to us as he had 
lug himself in so deep that he never could 
ret out. And then we read on and we saw 
that our sympathy had been wasted. He comes 
up—and with a punch 

figure for yourself the situation | lepicts, 


Here’s a diamond collar costing a fortune mys- 


teriously disappeared And here’s old William 
Drew, the butler, who is the only ‘p alive 
ho knows where it has gone t to be 

lrish for a minute—he is dead ere’s a 
pretty kettle of fish. We heard t! day 
bout a bet made in a fashionable club to the 

effect that no member reading the first few 
chapters ot this bo k could T ssib ime th 
murderer of old Drew. We don't k vhether 
the bet was n or lost but we I just as 
lad we didn’t go in. We guessed Now 

your hand at it. It’s one of famous 


H” books 


S° \TTER AT 
A 


Kinsburn, published by 


DABCHICK LAKE, Emart 


- 9 yi 
Chelsea House, /9 


Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price /5c 

Here is a rushing story ibout a man who 
didn't like pioneers. Right off the reel we're 
igainst him \ pioneer these days i rare 
ind precious thing. There are about one hun- 


dred million stick-in-the-muds to every one 


ho will go off on his own, and when we come 


ld 


icross a pioneer in any field we make obeisance 


So we were not a bit sorry when all sorts of 
things happened to Jim Kalida Che ly thing 
in connection with this book that reall made 
us sorry was the fact that it had to end 
“Squatters at Dabchick Lake” makes an out- 
standing “CH” title that’s worth a lot more 


than six bits, which is all you have to pay to 


make it your own. 
















s of 
hing 
nade 
end 
out- 
nore 


y to 
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/ The Brand of 
+a Good Book 


“Don't Shoot! 


When the Red Devil went riding with blood 





in his eye and his hand on his holster that was 


he cry that men set up. And yet there was 
something fascinating about the man, something 


t 
t 


that keeps you on edge every minute you are 
with him in the “CH” book, 


“Jim Curry’s Test” 
By DAVID MANNING 


It’s one of a series of cloth-covered, handsomely 
gotten up books that bear the “CH” brand and that 
sell for only 75 cents. Take your pick from the 
titles on this page and ask your bookseller for any 
of them to-night or send direct to the publishers. 


Books about the West, Love, Mystery, Detec- 
tives, Romance—all brand-new and only 75 cents. 











John Standon of Texas by Johnston McCulley 
The Husks of Life by Mary Douglas 
Who Killed William Drew? by Harrington Strong 
Anne Against the World by Victor Thorne 





OTHER “CH” TITLES 











75c 


WPOPULAR®S 





Remember, these 
are not reprints. 
None has ever ap- 








peared in book 








COPYRIGHTS 


-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
a 4 YORK CITY form before. ENS) 
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What Did Sidney 
Prale Find in His 
Berth? Who [ried 
to Hound Him? 


Here’s a Detective 
Story Dazzlingly || f 
= Different 

















In New York a big banker sat up until dawn recently to finish this “CH” book. Out in 
Illinois a mine owner read it in his automobile on his way to the office From th ist 
omes word that men and women of all walks of life are devouring 


The Brand of Silence 


By HARRINGTON STRONG - 





And yet this is only one of a great number of equally thrilling books, books about love and 
mystery and the great West, books handsomely bound, that you may have to-day for 79 
cents Chey ire books that bear the “CH” brand Look for them at vour bookseller 


send to the publishers 


al Titles | 














Other 





THE HOUSE OF ROGUES Christopher B Booth QUALITY BILL’S GIRL Charles W. 7 

THE BLACK STAR... Johnston MeCulle THE SCARLET SCOURGE Johnston Met 

BLACK STAR'S CAMPAIGN Johnston MeCulley THE KIDNAPPING SYNDICATE. Christopher B. B 

WHO KILLED WILLIAM DREW?. Harrington Stro | THE SPIDER'S DEN lohnston Met { 
THE TRACKING OF K. K. Douglas Grey THE DEMON Johnston MeCull 

















F PUBLISHERS «6 "7 Be 


BE inte Fi 79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
‘ = NEW YORK CITY 

i 
Se ee eal 
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| Books of Ac- 
tion—the West 
PT —-M. — 
Mystery 
. 
Detectives—for 
r | (UIELSEA HOUSE 
2 ! i 
: The Brand of 
= 79-89 SEVENTH AVE. = 
: NEW YORK ciTy a Good Book — 
) : AAT 
; = 
2 Forget business cares fora little. Come out with men on horse- 
@ 2 back who play and love and work and fight with whole-hearted vigor. 
' = Read about their thrilling adventures in the fine, cloth-bound 
5 =| books that bear the famous ‘“‘CH” brand and are sold at all book- 
=| stores for only 75 cents. 
{ z *T* . . . 
z There’s a reading investment that cannot be duplicated. Books 
| =} of adventure on land and sea, Western novels by your favorite 
=} authors, love and mystery novels and any one of the titles ££ 
| =| below for 75 cents apiece! Z 
Z I 4 
z SOME (4: WINNERS 4 
= y 5c THE HOUSE OF ROGUES Chri her B. Booth 5c = 
= THE SPECTACULAR KID Robert J. Horton y = 
y = THE TRACKING OF K. K Douglas Gr = 
Po THE BOSS OF CAMP FOUR ...Emart Kinst = 
o = WATCHED OUT ..Eugene A. Clancy = 
= THE SCARLET SCOURGE eee .. Johnston MeCulley = 
E gun = 
ee ATTA TAT 
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Will the Son of a Bandit Turn Outlaw? | 


Because Jerry Peyton's father was a criminal: 


every one thought Jerry would follow suit. But 
they were wrong. 


Read 


Jerry Peyton’s 
Notched 
™ Inheritance 


NY David iii 













The Brand /¥ 
of a Good {* 
Book ’ 











Do You Love " Good Story? 


Then you will love every one of the titles that 
bear the “CH” brand on their jackets. Books of 
adventure, romance and mystery, bound in cloth, 
well printed and brand new for only 75 cents. 
Look for these books at your dealer's today. 











Mth i _| CTIELSEA HOUSE 
7 | Cle pobre. 0 | IRI [iy PUBLISIIERS 


Rovin’ "Redde en ! ‘ ‘. he rts 
f P é lLinsburn 9-89 SEVENTH AVE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Another Corking , 
“CH” Book— 
and Only 75 Cents 


“CH” is the Brand 
of a Good Book 


Now comes one of the oldest and best publishing houses in this country 
to offer you new, cloth-bound, attractively printed books of adventure, Western 
romance and mystery at only 75c a copy. On the jackets of these books 
is the “CH” brand of Chelsea House, the publishers. 

Look for this mark at your booksellers to-day. If you want to sleep 
to-night don’t start the book late. You will have to sit up until you finish 

It will be that sort of book. 





Here are some outstanding “CH” titles 


THE BRAND OF SILENCE........ Harrington Strong GOABE GEAR, ccccccccccccece Roland Ashford Phillips 
THE SPECTACULAR KID............ Robert J. Horton WHOSE MILLIONS?..................d Joseph Montague 
THE TRACKING OF K. K......-.eeeeee- Douglas Grey THE SPIDER’S DEN............. Johnston McCulley 
UNWELCOME SETTLERS...............James Roberts THE CRATER OF KALA............./ Joseph Montague 
QUALITY BILL’S GIRL.............. Charles W. Tyler WES GEE s be csceneses : Johnston McCulley 
THE SCARLET SCOURGE...........Johnston McCulley THE WOMAN IN MAUVE Georgette MacMillan 
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79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Do You Know Where to Find the Real West? 
Gaile ahead the teonblone uc icudeesien a he tr coe ee ee 


A. M. CHISHOLM 


lives out in this country—Britixsh Columbia, the land of big rivers, the great fur country, with 
its forests and lakes and mountains, and he writes of it 


i 


with the graphie realism of one who 
has intimate personal knowledygt of the locations” of his stories 
The two books announced in this column will transport you to this wonder country and make 
you see the last West as it really is. All lovers of the outdoors should reac 


The Land of Big Rivers 


wad A. M. CHISHOLM 


The story of a quest for lost treasure In this case it was not gold or precious stones, but an 
immensely valuable cache of furs Nhich a dishonest factor of the Hudson's Bay Company had 
hidden away years before Many wen were lured inte the search--woodsmen, trappers, Indians, 
sportsmen, and settlers. To most readers, this stery will be a revelation of the great fur country 


of the Northwest. 
PRICE, $2.00 NET 


When Stuart Came to Sitkum 


By A. M. CHISHOLM 








» 
The “Sitkum”™ of the story is up at the headwaters of the Big Canoe, in British Columbia, in 
the midst of a steamboat and wagen-road country no railway It may amount to something some 
day: and then again it may not To this primitive region, young Bill Stuart was sent to look 
after the interests of his father, old Bill Stuart, of Stuart Mountain Lumber. He found plenty 
of trouble waiting for him, but young Bill w a tough customer in a fight. Moreover, he was an 


outdoor man, Who knew the woods and hills thoro ughly. 
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Tom Converse 
Gambled with a 


Stranger---and Lost 


His money Was all gone. He was broke, but 
he would not wager his gun on a turn of the 
ecards then the stranger proposed another bet 

that Tom should ride to the top of a near-by 
mountain and light a bontire, in the event that 
the cards should go against him on the next 
deal. Tom accepted the wager and lost again 


He took the ride and, by seo doing, he as 
sumed to himself the personality of the notori 


ous outlaw known as “The Shadow.” for the 
lighting of the beacon was the signal of The 
Shadow return Posses of riders swarmed to 
the mountain, and Tom was in dire peril The 
Shadow'’s crimes were dastardly and called for 
swift and certain justice 

very one Who enjoys a tale of splendid 
courage nd exciting adventure, of manhood 


tested in the crucible of danger, should read 


The Shadow of 


Silver Tip 
By GEORGE OWEN BAXTER 


Qf the many writers who have woven the 
ronance of the West into their stories, none 
enjoys a wider popularity than George Owen 
Baxter There is a magie and a wizardry 
to his story-telling which is the essence of true 
art His narratives are simple vet absorbingly 
dramatic absorbingly real They make = the 
reader ve over again the vivid life of the 


primitive West 
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Double Your Salary 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? Youcan have one if you can do the 
work. LaSalle experts will how you how, 
guide you step by step to success and help 
solve your personal business problems. 


Our salary-doubling plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interfer- 
ence with your present duties. Read what 
this plan accomplishes for the man sincerely 
ambitious to get ahead. The paragraph 
quoted below is taken directly from the 
letter of a LaSalle-trained man: 


“During the past two years my income has been 
about 500 per cent larger than it was when I first 
began LaSalic training seven years ago. On more 
than one occasion I have actually had as much in 
come in one month as! had in anentire year previ 
ous to that time. I do not hesitate to attribute my 
success to the technical and inspirational benefits 
recvived from LaSalle.” 

W. E. KEEN, Fiorida. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


Such a record as that just cited is within the reach 
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to you. We will mail catalog and full particulars of 
the LaSalle salary-doubling plan — also your free copy 
of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” the story of how 
one man after many wanderings found the shorter 
route to real achievement. 

If a successful career is worth 2c and two minutes 
of your time, place the coupon in the mail TUDAY. 
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START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
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Val-Style millinery Live wires earn $50 
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Exclusive Territory Val-Style 797 
Val-Style Building, Cincinnati, 
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for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured 
Hosiery 47 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed 
seven months New line now ready No 
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can deliver, suit yourself) Credit given. Pay 
You Daily, monthly bonus besides. We fur- 
nish samples Spare time will do Maco- 
chee Textile Company, Station 4507, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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manufacturer of soaps, perfumes, toilet arti- 
cles & pure food products, etc., wishes rep- 
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ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 
willing to accer Government Positions 
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EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded Ex- 
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Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 
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"Dont tell me 
you never had a chance! 


“Four years ago you and I worked at the 
same bench. I realized that to get ahead I 
needed special training, and decided to let the 
International Correspondence Schools help me. 
I wanted you to do the same, but you said, 
‘Aw, forget it!’ You had the same chance i 
had, but you turned it down, No, Jim, you 
can’t expect more money until you’ve trained 
yourself to handle bigger work,’ 





There are lots of “Jims” in the world—in stores, 
factories, offices,everywhere. Are you one of them? 
Wake up! Every time you see an I. C. S. coupon your 
chance is staring you in the face. Don’t turn it down. 

Right now more than 180,000 men and women 
are preparing themselves for bigger and 


jobs 
better pay through I. C. S. courses, 


You can join them and get in line for promotion, 
Mark and mail 1 this coupon, and find out how. 


2089, Scranton, Penna. 
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The scientific basis 
for the use of 
SOAP 


The following set of prin- 
ciples has been endorsed 
by1 16) ghysicions of high- 
est standing and is offered 
as an authoritative guide to 
women in their use of soap 
for the skin : 


1 The function of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform. 


2 Soap performs a very 
useful function for nor- 
mal skins by keeping the 
skin clean. 


3 If there is any disease of 
the skin which soap irri- 
tates, a physician should 

e seen. 


4 Tobe suitable forgeneral 
daily use, a soap should 
be pure, mildand neutral. 


5 If the medicinal content 
of a soap is sufficient to 
have an effect upon the 
skin, the soap should be 
used only upon the ad- 
vice of a physician. 

6 In all cases of real trou- 
ble, 9 piveician s advice 
should be obtained be- 
fore treatment is at- 
tempted. 


NEW!— 


The specialist’s answer is simple 


HE scientist— the derma- 

tologist, the reputable 
physician, the chemist—is the 
only authority worth listening 
to on the care of your skin, 
whether he is talking about 
cosmetics of treatments or 
soap. 

Soap, for instance, is an ex- 
ceedingly important factor in 
the care of your skin. Medical 
authorities say you can’t get 
hygienically clean without it. 

On the other hand, these 
same authorities will tell you 
that soap cannot cure your 
skin, nor “nourish” it, nor 


IVORY 


99 4), % Pure 


Guet IVORY 5¢ 


Please 


render it beautiful except as it 
makes it clean—choose your 
soap, not to achieve miracles, 
but to cleanse your skin safely. 
When you buy soap for 
your complexion, buy a pure, 
mild, neutral soap. If you 
choose Ivory, you have as fine 
a soap as can be made, regard- 
less of price. Ivory is pure, 
gentle, safe. It contains no 
medicaments of coloring 
matter or strong perfume. It 
renders with fine distinction 
every service you can get from 

any soap. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


SOAP 
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Archipelago of Chasse 


By Beatrice Ravenel 


Author of “Perfumes,” “The Land of To-morrow,” etc. 


CHAPTER I, 


NE of these days,” said Julia, with 
the ‘half-challenging assurance 
that was Julia’s note, “Miles is 

going to break loose. If you insist upon 
his marrying Statira, the breaking loose 
may be slated for an early date. Action 
is equal to reaction in the contrary direc- 
tion. The trouble is, their type of ac- 
tion is so confoundedly similar.” 

Mrs, Harrison Spencer sighed wea- 
rily. Julia’s farragoes, she knew. were 
considered clever by the younger set, 
but to her they had nothing whatever to 
do with real life. She had listened to 
them ever since Julia had begun to put 
sentences together, and she had one an- 
swer for them at their worst: “Don’t 
be vulgar, Julia.” 

“There's nothing vulgar in a person’s 


breaking loose. 
basic 
young 


We all have the same 
human impulses,” retorted the 
woman. She had read just 
enough to enjoy parading her somewhat 
undigested accumulations of modern 
thought. ‘The only vulgarity lies in de- 
clining to recognize them. Now, if you 
ask me, I should say that Statira Ames 
is the perfect example of vulgarity.” 
Mrs. Spencer regarded her daughter 
with the same baffled exasperation which 
she had experienced with the child Julia 
when the imp had rebelled against 
thumping out her scales, or which had 
overwhelmed her when the débutante 


Julia had definitely swung into the move- 


ment, and calmly evaded chaperonage. 
“That, | suppose, is what you call a 

paradox,” said Mrs, Spencer with dig- 

nity. “I can’t imagine anything less 





aoe 


ere 
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vrdinary than Statira, more exquisite 
and refined and what a girl ought to be. 
Look at her!” 

Mrs. Spencer and ‘her married daugh- 
ter were sitting in the conservatory, 
which was as large as a tiny indoor gar- 
den. It was, indeed, like a bit of out- 
door decoration turned indoors, just as 
so much landscape gardening is like in- 
door decoration thrown out of the win- 
dow into the open. The central foun- 
tain-and the spaced benches were of yel- 
lowed Spanish marble, and between 
them the flat green borders and jars of 
tropical plants were as perfectly in order 
as though a housemaid dusted them 
every morning. There was a tamed 
beauty about the place certainly, which 
reminded one of a department at the 
zoo—say the parrot cages or the small 
cat house, where many of the specimens 
had been born in captivity and were 
sleekly contented with their lot. Flowers 
in confinement; yuccas and palms 
drugged and overfed. Some of them 
were like desert girls transported into 
a seraglio. Julia shrugged her well- 
covered but not yet plump shoulders. 
She was glad that she, for one, was out 
of it all. 

When the doors into the drawing- 
room were shut the place was sound- 
proof, but through the upper panels of 
thick glass one could see plainly through 
the vista of topaz and apricot color and 
blue that verged on black, which were 
the tones of the drawing-room suite, 
clear up to the apse of the front window 
which looked over Park Avenue. A 
girl sat there—a girl with blond hair, 
dressed in a frock of some silky white 
material that cut her figure clear of the 
importunate colors around her. The 
white had almost the value of the most 
precious of white jade, which is thick 
and creamy like the fat of an animal 
There was no suggestion of fat about 
Statira, however. Her body, without 
being very small boned, was sufficiently 
slender; her narrow, oval head and her 





face which was the shape of a melon 
seed had a look of race, and of the con- 
stant, intensive culture of the genera- 
tions behind her. She was worth look- 
ing at, and a trace of seriousness came 
into the voice of Julia, as she obeyed 
her mother’s order. 

“She undoubtedly has the sort of com. 
plexion that I admire of all things; such 
brilliant whites and pinks, all in the 
right places, that it looks artificial. And 
that utterly clean, sanitary look that 
that they raise in New England. Other- 
wise, I must say that I’m glad you 
didn’t succeed in your efforts to make 
me approach her particular type of cor- 
rectness.” 

“If I had 2 

“You'd have made a better job of 
me?” interrupted her daughter. ‘“Per- 
haps. Only Dene never would have 
wanted to marry me. I shouldn’t have 
been ‘his kind. And nothing in the 
world,” she added with the frankness 
of her generation, “can be more utterly 
delightful than ‘being married to Dene. 
I don’t mind telling you that no alter- 
native would have ‘been worth while. 
Can’t you see that a product like Statira 
must have the defects of its qualities? 
You can’t have such perfect breeding 
without being a—well, a little bit ster- 
ilized. That’s what intensive breeding 
comes to in plants and animals both.” 

“I wish you wouldn't talk as though 
human ‘beings were like the beasts of 
the field,” said her mother severely. 
“You’ve done it ever since you took that 
literary course at Columbia. I’m not a 
beast of the field, whatever you may 
be.” 

“If I am, then you are,” retorted her 
daughter laughing. “We may be a 
great deal besides, but we are certainly 
animals, and I, for one, don’t regret it. 
I like animals. Now Statira hates the 
very suggestion of being in any way 
akin to them, and that’s why you miss 
something in her. You can’t have every- 
thing. You can’t have such perfect 
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poise, for instance, and be fascinatingly 
wild at the same time. Or such polite, 
well-mannered eyes, and hold out any 
particular lure of mystery. “Men de- 
mand more than they used to. You 
can’t satisfy them any longer with the 
domestic virtues and a patronizing tol- 
erance of their wilder moments. They 
want a woman who can understand and 
feel with them right along. Can you 
imagine Statira being anything but con- 
trolled? Can you see ‘her letting herself 
go?” 

“Some men still admire——”’ 

Julia again interrupted. Patience 
with the slowness of thought of one’s 
elders is not a virtue of the younger 
generation. 

“Yes, as Ring Lardner has said, some 
like ‘em cold. But that’s only when 
coldness acts as a challenge and dares 
them to melt it. There’s nothing chal- 
lenging about Statira. She turns her 
nice flat back squarely on the human 
impulses. She doesn’t consider them 
nice. And that’s why I say that refine- 
ment like hers is vulgar. Because,” said 
Julia with a new genuineness in her 
half-teasing voice, “because there’s 
nothing vulgar about the human motives 
themselves. God made us that way. 
It’s all in the way that they're ap- 
proached.” 

“Miles himself has never been im- 
pulsive,” Mrs. Spencer returned to the 
main trail, characteristically. 

“So far as we know,” said Miles’ sis- 
ter deliberately, “Miles has been a singu- 
larly well-behaved young man. But he 
may have suppressed impulses. With 
Statira they will remain suppressed, and 
that’s unfortunate for anybody.” 

Mrs. Spencer's manner assumed that 
slight ponderousness -which, to those 
who knew her well, indicated that she 
was about to speak of her most solemn 
associations, matters which had become 
Statuesque in her consciousness. One 
of these was her late husband, a fairly 
creditable citizen and excellent business 


man, who had been promoted by his 
widow to the status of a saint. An- 
other was her religion, which she sup- 
posed to be Christian. A third was any 
assault, real or imagined, on her per- 
sonal importance, and a fourth was her 
only son. Julia she was fond of, and, 
since her satisfactory marriage and 
leadership of her set, rather proud of. 
But Miles she adored. In the row of 
fetishes his niche was the favored one. 
He was both her boy and the head of 
the family. His opinion she was slightly 
in awe of, because it seemed to her to 
be never at fault. 

“Miles,” said Mrs. Spencer grandly, 
“has never given me a moment’s anx- 
iety.”” 

“T must say,” observed Julia thought- 
fully, “that I like Miles much better now 
that I don’t have to live in the same 
house with him. He’s a very nice per- 
son to meet when I come home on a 
visit.” Julia now lived in Detroit where 
her husband designed and manufactured 
expensive motor cars. “Speak of the 
devil! Are we to remain and assist at 
the téte-a-téte, or are we to clear out 
and give the young things a chance?” 


* 
CHAPTER II. 


A young man had come into the vista 
through the hall door. He went to the 
window and stood talking to the girl in 
white, while she looked up at him pret- 
tily from the notebook in which she 
had been writing. Statira Ames always 
had a good deal of writing to do, notes 
connected with committees, or club 
business, or courses of reading. It was 
a habit particularly agreeable to hos- 
tesses, as it comfortably disposed of the 
guest during the first crowded hour or 
so after breakfast. Statira invariably 
did the tactful and considerate thing. 

Mrs. Spencer, in the conservatory, 
rose with a flurry. 

“Oh, let us go. I want you to de- 
cide on my dress for this evening. That 
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Doucet gown is lovely, but I’m not at all 
sure that the straight lines don’t accen- 
tuate my hips instead of disguising them, 
as they assured me they would. Rolling 
hasn’t done me the least good. What 
do you do, Julia?” 

“Nothing,” answered her daughter. 
“If you’re going to be fat, you’re going 
to ‘be. I shouldn’t worry. Even the 
Venus of Milo would take a ‘stylish 
stout’ if she were properly dressed, you 
know.” As she followed her mother 
through tthe marble-linteled doorway 
that led into a passage that debouched 
on the wide, double-curved staircase, she 
glanced ‘back at her brother, silhouetted 
against the light. He was certainly a 
fine-looking specimen of homo sapiens, 
she thought smiling, using the jargon 
of ithe books she had been reading. She 
found that it gave a curious relish to 
life to let into it all sorts of cross cur- 
rents from science. It made you feel 
many sided and, in a way, ‘freer. She 
made up her mind to have a good talk 
with Miles and find out how he stood 
on the subjects of motives of conduct, 
and impulses, and love, and all sorts of 
interesting things. Now that she met 
him again after a fairly long absence, 
it occurred to her that she was very little 
acquainted with the internal workings of 
his mind. 

If she had known it, Miles himself 
was at the present moment in a similar 
quandary. He found himself at a part- 
ing of the ways. Although his mother 
had carefully avoided the imprudence of 
informing him that she had picked out 
a wife for him, the was perfectly well 
aware of the significance of the indef- 
inite visit which Statira was making. It 
was rather clever of the old lady to have 
arranged such an object lesson. Know- 
ing the inertia of the masculine mind 
where domestic changes are concerned, 
whether in regard to a change of cooks 
or of meal hours, she had simply planted 
Statira in the midst of the home atmos- 
phere, in order to demonstrate how little 


alteration in these respects, or in more 
important ones, her continued presence 
there would cause. She fitted in beauti- 
fully. She gave admiring recognition to 
the perfect arrangement of the house- 
hold, from 'the linen room and the dust- 
proof apartment where ‘Mrs. Spencer’s 
dresses were hung, like endless lines of 
Bluebeard’s wives, to the list of the en- 
tertainments which her hostess proposed 
giving during the season—a list as care- 
fully arranged as a campaign, so as not 
to conflict with rival functions. She 
could be trusted to carry on the tradi- 
tions of the family, harmonizing with 
other just-as-desirable traditions which 
she would bring with her. Above 
all, she wouldn’t insist on living in Bos- 
ton, where her family had lived for 
about three hundred years. She was as- 
similable. 

As he stood looking down into her 
face, where the relentless sunshine, 
slanting through the gap in filet cur- 
tains, could find no flaw; as his eye 
slipped down the lines of the dense yet 
not unrevealing white silk; as he lis- 
tened to Statira’s extremely intelligent 
remarks on the current political scan- 
dal, and “The Miracle,” to which they 
had all gone the preceding evening, and 
the works of a famous French novelist 
who had just departed this life, Miles 
decided that he had never liked a girl 
better than he liked this girl. She would 
never bore him. She would never make 
extravagant and impossible demands 
upon his emotions; she would keep the 
even tenor of his days unruffled. 

“Yes,” Miles agreed judicially, “you're 
quite right about that. He only writes 
about very simple types of women or 
very complicated, rather vicious types. 
The ideal woman would be different 
from either.” His smile gave a per- 
sonal implication to the words. Yes, 
Statira would suit ‘him admirably. If 
he had experienced, as he came along 
the street, a certain lack of enthusiasm, 
a disinclinaticn to settle down into what 
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might be called a middle-aged scheme of 
living, while he was, still in the later 
twenties, that slight rebellion came, no 
dovbt, from the spring unrest that was 
beginning to make itself felt in the air. 
Early flowers were being sold on the 
corners, and a deceitful mildness stole 
under one’s clothes and made them feel 
stuffy. One’s thoughts had a way of 
growing sudden and unpruned and 
bright colored to match the season. 

“Of course,” Statira pursued her ex- 
position of the French author, “his idea 
has always been that the high-powered, 
the incandescent moment counts for 
more than anything. Howcan it? Life 
is so much longer than any of its mo- 
ments. It seems to me that the whole 
of life—your life, as you want it to 
be—ought to concern you most when 
you are making your plans, or deciding 
something important. No,” she added 
placidly, “his style is fine, of course, 
but he doesn’t interest me much.” 

The insubordinate thought, that Sta- 
tira would not have interested the fa- 
mous Frenchman much either, was 
stifled by ‘Miles, 

“You are quite right,” he answered. 
He had the consciousness that they were 
speaking in parables. They had, after 
all, talked so much around and around 
the subject which must be in the minds 
of both. He took a sudden resolution 
to settle the business of life then and 
there. What was the use of waiting? 
He would never meet any one who 
would appeal to him more than Statira 
did. If he wasn’t madly in love with 
her, the prey of incandescent moments, 
he was at least very fond of her, with 
an admiring affection that would stand 
wear. He was constitutionally incapable 
of taking fire, in the manner of the great 
lovers of fiction. That must be it. 
There was no use in waiting any longer. 
He had decided some time ago that mar- 
riage was the logical and reasonable 
course for him to pursue. He owed it 
to himself and to society at large. And 


where would he find a more altogether 
suitable mate than Statira? 

But how was he to begin? It would 
hardly do to inform a giri that he had 
soberly determined to marry her because 
she was suitable. It seemed hard to 
escape from the parable method, and it 
might be made to serve its purpose. 
Miles found himself putting his hand 
on the back of the nearest chair and 
holding it hard. He looked not at the 
girl but out of the window, and he 
swallowed once before the words came 
out. He was not nervous, but he found 
the interview difficult. 

“Tf I were a woman,” he said gravely, 
and at his tone Statira sat very still, 
“T should rather accept—rather than a 
few of those high-powered moments you 
were speaking of—I should rather ac- 
cept the—the perhaps less passionate 
affection of a lifetime; less passionate, 
but more to be counted on.” He told 
himself disgustedly that this was no way 
to offer himself, and yet a basic honesty 
in him kept him from forcing the note, 
from expressing more than he felt. “A 
man who would be devoted to her al- 
ways, who would admire and reverence 
her above all women, who would find 
ia her the best, the most precious ele- 
ment of his life.” He paused. Hang it, 
element wasn’t the right word, at all. 
His sense of the fitness of things was 
groaning within him. “Oh, you fool!” 
he addressed himself bitterly. “Why 
can’t you say that you love her? That’s 
the only thing that satisfies women— 
any woman—even a reasonable one like 
this. You owe it to her self-respect.” 
He braced himself. “I——” 

The girl turned from him suddenly. 
The door was opening. That was the 
trouble with a household that went on 
wheels—the wheels had no hesitation in 
rolling over anything. Probably the 
butler to announce lunch. Miles curbed 
himself with a feeling of half-ashamed 
relief. He was sorry to be let off, and 
at the same time he was glad. He no- 
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ticed, all in the same second, that the 
cheek which Statira had left in his line 
ef vision had been as pale as ‘her dress, 
and that now it flushed pink, that bril- 
liant magnolia pink which gave her face 
its greatest beauty. She was pulling 
herself together, too. He admired her 
sel f-possession. 

It was not the butler; it was his 
mother and furthermore Julia, and be- 
hind them came a young man. At the 
sight of him Miles went forward with 
an altogether new expression of pleasure 
on his face. That, one would have said, 
was the natural reaction to this young 
man’s appearance. He was neither taller 
nor so regularly handsome as Miles, 
and they were of very much the same 
build, yet he produced the effect of 
making his friend look slightly stiff and 
mannered. There was about him a 
charm that was not due to his blond 
hair with a tendency to curl, nor yet to 
his irregular, sympathetic face. It was 
somehow like the charm of the sea. To 
look at him was like looking at a ship 
—a clipper-built, adventurous ship. He 
brought with him the flavor of mys- 
terious voyages. 

“Why, Dick Mainwaring!” Miles ex- 
claimed. “When did you get back?” 

Dick Mainwaring recognized his ex- 
istence in his stride, by a slap on the 
shoulder, as he crossed him and went 
straight to Miss Ames. As they shook 
hands Mrs. Spencer said the obvious: 

“Ah, you two know each other.” 

They undoubtedly did. They were 
so much engaged in renewing their ac- 
quaintance that they ignored Mrs. 
Spencer’s speech. Dick, as his hostess 
realized, was for the moment unaware 
of her presence, and Statira had forgot- 
ten it, which was very unlike her. And 
then, with a perception that was un- 
usually keen, 'Mrs. Spencer thought that 
Dick was rather glad to be reminded 
of the others. 

The door again opened. This time 
it was the butler announcing lunch. 


“You'll stay, of course,” said Miles. 
Mrs. Spencer had no choice but to echo 
his invitation, but she found herself 
wishing uneasily that young men would 
not call at such tactless hours. Some 
memory, vague but insistent, was troub- 
ling her. She had never cared for 
Miles’ friendship with young Mainwar- 
ing and had avoided having him at the 
house as much as possible. Fortunately 
he was not often in New York. But 
this memory was associated with Sta- 
tira. There had been a rumor of an 
early affair, harmless enough but still a 
rumor. Could this have been the man? 
Would Statira have showed so much 
cheerful interest in him if he were the 
man? Or was that part of Statira’s 
wonderful breeding? To treat him 
simply as an old friend? 

As she sat at table smiling blandly 
over her disturbed soul, Mrs. Spencer 
told herself that nobody could disap- 
prove more than she did of public love- 
making. She would have been over- 
come had ‘Miles done anything of the 
sort. All the same, he need not confine 
his share of the conversation to com- 
monplaces while Mainwaring monop- 
olized the girl. Or was it the other way 
around? She was certainly eating very 
little and asking a great many questions. 
His answers were indefinite; to any one 
really interested, as she could hardly 
suppose Statira to be, maddeningly in- 
definite. 

“We haven’t met for two years,” she 
began. 

“Yes, two years and four months,” 
he answered and then checked himself 
as at an imprudence. 

“Where have you been all this time?” 

“Oh, all around—except Boston.” 

“What have you been doing ?” 

Dick Mainwaring smiled, a particu- 
larly charming, teasing smile. 

“Oh, the same old things.” 

Julia who had been watching with 
an impudent lift to her eyebrows, asked 
abruptly : 
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“Where did you get that scar?” She 
and Dick had been rather good friends 
when he had been !Miles’ classmate at 
college and she had gone to the games 
and class-day celebrations. 

Dick looked up suddenly and his 
hostess saw a thin, irregular scar under 
the base of ‘his left jawbone; a sinister 
line, as though some one had started to 
cut his throat and then thought better 
of it. 

“In a—fight,” he answered casually, 
and Statira, with a singular effect of 
changing the subject, handed him the 
salt for which he ‘had not the slightest 
use. 

“You're in for another,” observed 
Julia calmly. “Mother is giving a jam- 
boree to-night and both Statira and I 
can do with an extra man. With a 
perfectly good husband in Detroit, I 
have no accessory here at all. Will you 
be mine?” 

“T will,” responded Dick solemnly. 
He smiled again at Julia, and again Mrs. 
Spencer received that queer impression 
that he was grateful for the presence 
of others beside Statira. 


OHAPTER III. 


That night when the jamboree, which 
had been a small dinner-dance, was over, 
Mrs, Spencer went to her daughter’s 
room, driven by the impulse to continue 
the conversation of the morning. She 
was the type of woman who cannot 
think out her own reflections except 
through the medium of speech. She 
came behind Julia, who was sitting at 
the mirror combing out her long, thick 
tresses, and lifted one affectionately. 

“What a lot of hair you have, dear.” 

“Yes; Dene won't let me bob it,” an- 
swered the other. “But it’s only the 
color of anybody’s hair. I wish I were 
a blonde like your future daughter-in- 
law.” 

“You think Miles has spoken?” her 
mother asked eagerly. 


Julia tossed her locks back over the 
pink-satin negligee she was wearing. 

“T don’t know, but he will. That's 
predestined.” 

“You think that young Mainwaring’s 
coming may have——” 

“Given him a flip? You have an 
imagination, mother. I shouldn’t worry. 
Everybody’s had an early affair, if you 
dig back far enough. I had several that 
it would make your front curl to hear 
about, even now. No, it would take more 
than that to wake Miles up. The whole 
trouble with him,” said Julia sagely, 
“is that he’s too indifferent.” 

“Indifferent? 1 don’t know any 
young man who is interested in so many 
directions,” Mrs. Spencer responded al- 
most angrily. 

Julia’s hand made an impatient, sweep- 
ing motion. 

“But he isn’t crazy about any of them. 
I know he’s occupied. Tor a man with 
no particular ‘business except to look 
after his property and yours he gets 
through a lot. He’s on more committees 
and sport events than anybody. Polo, 
golf, swimming. He’s as good as a 
professional there. If I were Miles, 
I’d go into politics and end as ambas- 
sador. He may, but I doubt it; I dowbt 
it very much. He’d get disgusted half- 
way. The trouble with him is ‘ 

“That he isn’t like your husband.” 

Julia laughed, her rich, warm, satis- 
fied laugh, which any psychoanalyst 
would have diagnosticated as a symptom 
of a happy marriage. 

“Now that’s rather clever of yeu. 
You're right. Dene is a go-getter, and 
Miles isn’t. If Dene had started in any 
other walk of life instead of motor cars, 
he’d have made good. As a mission- 
ary he’d have sold more salvation than 
anybody to the savages, and as a hot-dog 
man he’d have got rid of more hot dogs. 
But Miles x 

“T certainly cannot imagine Miles in- 
terested either in hot dogs or savages,” 
answered his mother haughtily. She 
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pronounced the names of both despised 
articles as though she were lifting them 
in tongs and removing them from her 
elegant establishment.” 

Julia chuckled. 

*] don’t know about—savages,” she 
teased. “I have hopes of Miles yet. 
Give him the chance and he may ex- 
plode.” The chuckle slid into a yawn. 
“Good night, mummy dear. It’s nice 
to be home again—for a while. It 
teaches self-restraint and manners.” 

She shut the door on the mother 
whom she loved, but with whom life 
was a constant taking thought what not 
to say; then she curled herself between 
the monogrammed sheets and dug her 
head into the pillow to dream of the 
husband before whom she need practice 
neither self-restraint nor manners, but 
who encouraged her to be herself. 
“Poor Miles,” she murmured. It seemed 
to her that he was missing something 
extraordinarily precious. 

At the same moment, Miles was prom- 
ising himself that he would certainly, 
as soon as the atmosphere was favorable, 
ask Statira to marry him. It had been 
impossible during the evening. The 
ceaseless noise of music and human 
voices, the movement, the smell of 
flowers and rich food—the whole jumble 
of sensation had ended by getting on his 
fastidious nerves. When Dick had 
thrown out the suggestion that ‘he might 
tun down to the dock and stay with him 
until his ship sailed with the tide, Miles 
had grabbed at the idea. 

He made his resolution in the cool, 
starlit night. There was noise about, 
but it wasn’t the artificial clamor of the 
ballroom. Something in the caress of 
outdoors conquered ‘him, persuaded him 
that there was more in life than he 
had yet experienced. A deeper emo- 
tion possessed him, a devotion not so 
much for Statira the individual as for 
the Statira who would be to him the 
symbol of the wife, the fire maker on 
a man’s hearth, the comrade and con- 


soler, 
son. 
Dick had left him alone on the dock, 
explaining with the jerky manner which 
became more noticeable every minute, as 
though his words were being fished up 
out of an undercurrent of thought, that 
the ship was in the stream. The launch 
would take him aboard to have a neces- 
sary word with the mate, and after 
that he would return. Miles knew little 
of nautical matters, but he felt a slight 
surprise that the sort of ship Dick had 
described to him should own a launch. 
He wondered also, but without resent- 
ment, why Dick should have put off his 
visit to him until the very last day, after 
the clearance papers ‘had been obtained 
and every preparation for departure 
completed. Dick had always been freak- 


He felt the need of such a per- 


ish, with ways of his own. Natural 
enough, considering his upbringing. 


This evening, moreover, Miles had ac- 
companied him not only for the pleasure 
of being with the old friend who had for 
him an odd attraction, but because he 
suspected that Dick had been imbibing 
a bit too freely of the excellent prewar 
stuff which Mrs. Spencer’s cellar fur- 
nished. Dick was not in the least drunk, 
but, in the delightful Irish idiom, he 
had drink taken. 

That, Miles reflected, accounted for 
the fact that Dick had not invited him 
to join him on the cruise. You expected 
Dick to offer whatever he had. Hospi- 
tality was his first impulse. Now that 
Miles came to think of it, even the sug- 
gestion that he should come this far had 
lacked spontaneity. There had even 
been a hint of surprise when he had ac- 
cepted. All the way in the taxi Dick 
had talked, monotonously, in a desultory, 
rambling way, mostly of old experiences 
which they had shared. Was it possible 
that Dick hadn’t wanted him? Why 
not? Perhaps—no; that was absurd— 
he had some hesitation in letting Miles 
learn what manner of ship he owned. 
He couldn’t consider his friend such a 

















snob as that. When he had mentioned, 
forced by Julia’s indiscreet questions, 
that he was on his way down to the 
West Indies, Mrs. Spencer had no doubt 
envisaged his ship as the yacht which a 
young man in good society ought to 
own. Miles had known better. He 
was quite aware that Dick had little 
enough property, that it was necessary 
for him to make a living. That he chose 
to make it in this way, by running a 
trading schooner, was unusual but not 
disreputable, and was no doubt lucra- 
tive. 

Vague memories came into his mind 
of stories of Englishmen, fallen from 
their high estate, who commanded tramp 
schooners in the South Seas. He had 
met one of them—a man with an Ox- 
ford accent and persistent, gentle ways 
of doing things, while he slid, without 
any desire to stop himself, straight down 
the greased slope to Avernus. But those 
men were derelicts, black sheep. He 
had no reason to believe anything of the 
kind of Dick; all he could accuse him of 
was this inescapable appearance of hid- 
ing something. 

Dick was taking some time, Miles 
lifted his eyes to the stars, for which 
one didn’t think of looking in the city. 
The lights hid them there. Now their 
newness, that keen sense of beauty which 
they give when one has not seen them 
for a while, came to him. It was like 
a delicious cold drink. He could feel 
it on the roof of his mouth. Yes, ‘he 
would speak to Statira to-morrow. 
They were throwing away life. If he 
could only get a little more excited 
about it! If he could only feel that 
headlong urge which would preclude all 
possibility of dalliance. 

If it were not for Statira, he would 
be tempted to offer Dick his company. 
What would he say, Miles wondered, 
smiling to himself. That flip of spring 
which had got into him this morning 
woke again and answered the call of the 
sharp, salt-scented wind. In ‘his place, 
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Dick’s 
appeals 


he knew that Dick would go. 
faculty for responding to 
amounted to genius. 

That spontaneity, that disdain for 
counting the cost, was what, he believed, 
had first attracted him to Dick. It was 
so different from his own balanced, pru- 
dent, rather cold nature. He did not 
wonder that his mother had never un- 
derstood the friendship. Perhaps. if 
she had met Dick’s mother who had 
been so like him and so awfully charm- 
ing, she might comprehend. But, on 
the other hand, it was as well that the 
two ladies had not encountered each 
other; they would have been like the 
two strangers who met in the desert 
and immediately flew at each other’s 
throats. It would have been a case of 
natural enmity. 

The Mainwarings seemed to live in a 
state of flux. They had the roving im- 
pulse, and their fortunes waxed and 
waned. During Dick’s college days he 
sometimes received royal checks from 
home, and sometimes pathetic ones, and 
occasionally no checks at all. ‘Miles had 
tided him over more than once. He 
didn’t know why he was always slightly 
surprised when Dick repaid him—he- 
cause this invariably happened—but he 
was. 

It was with considerable curiosity that 
he went, one Easter vacation, to visit 
the Mainwarings. They lived in a 
handsome but forlorn old house in a 
New England coast town. The 
board was full of magnificent silver 
which Mrs, Mainwaring had brought 
into the family from her Maryland 
home; magnificent, but badly cleaned 
silver. Colored servants with the air 
of exiles waited on them, and did their 
work no better for their evident de- 
sire to return to their dear old Kentucky 
homes, or the Suwannee River, or wher- 
ever they came from. Miles was 
haunted by the expectation of seeing the 
butler come in barefooted some day, 
but this never happened. 


side- 
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Years after when Miles beheld a film 
of a Babylonian queen, taken in Russia, 
he knew what Dick’s mother had re- 
minded him of. She was a decayed 
queen in a falling palace, a palace which 
was losing its stability largely through 
her own neglect. But she was delight- 
ful. Miles was never tired of watching 
her long, sleepy gestures, nor of listen- 
ing to the overtones of her voice—deep, 
luscious, tantalizing—that hovered in the 
air after she had done speaking. Her 
scoldings were caresses. Once, infuri- 
ated with her son’s careless treatment of 
her horse—there were horses—she had 
scathingly denounced him as a “damn 
Yankee!” and wondered to high heaven 
why she had ever married into the 
North. Then she had kissed him re- 
morsefully. 

(Miles had never been quite sure 
whether the atmosphere of the house 
had attracted or repelled him, but he 
had been fascinated by it. It was not 
that it had been full of love that made 
it so different from the atmosphere he 
got at home. His mother certainly 
loved him. It was, perhaps, the un- 
shamed manner in which affection had 
been expressed. The freedom of a bar- 
baric queen who didn’t give a hang 
what lesser people thought of her. Miles 
disliked very much to remember that she 
was no longer alive. The snuffing out 
of her splendid, drowsy vitality was an 
offense to the fitness of things. 

A little of the same royal quality 
hung about her son. Fanciful as it was 
to think of Dick as a prince in a foreign 
country, a young pretender, he did sug- 
gest that sort of figure. One would do 
a good deal for Dick. Just as some 
canny, hard-headed Scotch laird might 
have realized perfectly the sacrifices he 
was risking in the cause of bonnie 
Prince Charlie—and have gone on risk- 
ing them. 

(Miles shifted his position and walked 
farther away from the end of the dock. 
He seemed to be in the way there. Men 
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were passing and repassing near him, 
laden with bulky burdens, evidently load- 
ing lighters. Did this happen every 
night, he wondered, while the city was 
asleep? Suddenly through the move- 
ment and noise around him he distin- 
guished the sound for which he had 
been waiting—the chug-chug of a launch. 
Surely that was Dick, appearing out of 
the void. As ‘Miles took a hasty step 
forward the figure flung itself into vio- 
lent motion, threw its arms up and for- 
ward, then started toward him at a 
run. At the same instant Miles felt 
himself engulfed by a shadow, inchoate, 
enormous. That was all. Without even 
the sense of impact, the realization of 
touch, he swayed, and, as a man walks 
into the yawning dark of a doorway, 
he walked into oblivion, into nothing- 
ness ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


As consciousness came filtering back, 
the first impression was a childish re- 
sentment at the fools who had allowed 
the dock to stray from its moorings. It 
had got away somehow. The world un- 
der Miles was unstable, wobbly, and 
scented with fresh paint. No, not fresh, 
but just perceptible enough to add to 
the universal sensation of nausea. A 
sick world, my masters! He lifted his 
head upon which strata of invisible 
mountains were pressing down, and 
dropped it again for them to cover. 
Whiteness whirled around him as 
though he had wandered into a crazy 
Milky Way. Lights—sarabands of 
lights 

“Here, drink this,’ said Dick’s voice. 
Because it was easier to submit than to 
combat the resolute cheeriness, Miles 
gulped. The brandy strove with the 
milk and kept it down. Miles opened 
his eyes warily, to surprise that dizzi- 
ness before it surprised him. Dick's 
face was shifty—or was it only his 
eyes? From them ‘Miles got his first 
faint realization of the truth. 
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“This isn’t the dock,” he said sud- 
denly. 

“*Where am 1?’ You're all right, my 
son.” Dick presented the glass again, 
and took the opportunity given by Miles’ 
open mouth to pour another gulp into 
his throat. “Don’t ask questions. How 
are you?” 

Miles lifted himself on an elbow. By 
careful planning he could avoid going 
round. This was not like ordinary sea- 
sickness. Besides, he was a good sailor. 

He was undoubtedly in a ship’s cabin. 
The dazzling lights he had beheld were 
formed by the sunlight breaking through 
fluttering curtains, reflecting on white 
walls a nautical pattern of waviness. 
The noises of a ship were about him. 
Even in his confusion Miles realized 
that they were the peculiar sounds of a 
sailing ship, not a liner nor a steam 
yacht. Of course! He must be on 
Dick’s schooner. But how in the name 
of all that was unaccountable, had he 
got there? 

“All right?” Dick inquired solici- 
tously, Then he chuckled. “Richard 
is himself again. I can tell it by the 
cold, disapproving glitter of his eye. 
Don’t look at me like that. I didn’t 
shanghai you; on my word I didn’t. 
You came of your own free will. After 
we picked you up, you may remember, 
you came to in a few minutes a 

“T don’t remember anything,” said 
Miles with feeble severity. “I saw you 
gesticulating; that’s the last thing I re- 
call.” 

“I was trying to make you get out of 
the fellow’s way. Instead you stepped 
right into it. He couldn’t see—head 
half covered by the load he was carry- 
ing—and bumped it right into you, 
straight on your head. Might have 
killed you. As it was, we brought you 
to, and’”—iMiles’ voice became hurried, 
and his glance fastened on the wall to 
the nor’-nor’east of Miles’ accusing 
gaze—“and when I suggested your com- 
ing along you responded with only a 





trifle more formality in your manner 
than usual that you accepted with pleas- 
ure. And here you are.” Dick’s in- 
souciant smile returned. “When you 
turned in and slept around the clock 
and then some, I did have a suspicion 
that you weren't quite yourseli—not 
pickled, but just slightly spiced 

This was too much. 

“1?” shouted Miles. The effort made 
his horizon swim again. He added 
weakly but with equal bitterness: “If 
any one was drunk it was you. Other- 
wise this wouldn't have happened. Why 
on earth didn’t you send me home ?” 

“Time and tide,” said Dick senten- 


” 





tiously, “wait for no man. Especially 
tide.” 

“You needn't have done it yourself. 
You could have——” 


“Wait a minute,” Dick soothed. He 
sat down, knees apart, hands on them, 
like a stage sailor. Miles noticed that 
he was dressed in a sort of nautical uni- 
form. “I see that I shall have to tell 
you the whole sad story. You were in 
no condition to be turned loose. It was 
exceedingly advisable that I got away 
when I did. There were some people 
about who were taking entirely too much 
interest in my affairs. There was es- 
pecially one young man who makes a 
living in a way which Rudyard Kipling 
assures us is a low and vulgar one— 
as a reporter. I got rid of him, by the 
way, by flinging him the bait of your 
departure. You need have no worry 
about how your dear family will take 
your sudden disappearance. Mrs, 
Spencer will read in the morning paper 
that Miles Talbot Spencer, Esquire, 
has gone with Captain Richard Main- 
waring, on his schooner Elvire, for a 
cruise in southern waters. It was a 
splendid idea. Nobody could possibly 
suppose that you had anything to do 
with a voyage which wasn’t all right in 
every way. You gave class and tone 
and morale to the expedition. It’s not 
too much to say that you represent on 
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this craft a little silver crucifix that 
keeps a man from harm.” 

“Very well,” Miles responded grimly ; 
“since that is the case, you’ll kindly put 
about and land me at the most conven- 
ient point.” 

Dick’s candid glance again avoided 
him. 

“Impossible ! 

“Why not?” 

“One reason I gave myself the pleas- 
ure of your company,” Dick went on, 
“was that I knew I shouldn’t disarrange 
any of your business interests. All 
you'll have to do is to wire to a cohort 
of subordinates to carry on. I’m sorry, 
by the way, that our radio is out of 
order. I doubt whether in the course 
of your luxurious and carefree life 
you've ever had occasion to consider the 
seriousness of a contract. Now I have. 
I’m on my way to keep one now, and 
I can’t allow anything—not even your 
wishes—to interfere with it.” Dick 
was firm in his ultimatum. 

The smile which reconciled his irregu- 
lar features accompanied the words, but 
Miles understood perfectly that his first 
contact with dry land would be made 
when Captain Mainwaring chose, and 
not before. A variety of thoughts 
brushed through his mind. The fact 
that a captain was a dictator on his own 
ship ; the steel hand in the velvet glove; 
Julia’s absurd observation that Dick was 
a true Nordic type. A faint amusement 
rose in him, partly at his own expense. 
After all, hadn’t he been considering 
this trip, rather hankering after it, the 
few moments before he had been struck 
by a casual turn of fate? Possibly his 
subconscious wish had answered for 
him—caught at Dick’s invitation. With 
his usual self-control he made up his 
mind to reconcile himself. It would be 
intolerable to be shut up with a man 
with whdm he was on bad terms. At 
the bottom of his heart he was not ill- 
content with the course of events. He 
had a respite from responsibility, from 


Sorry.” 
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making up his mind on a very vital 
matter—the matter of Statira. 

Rather grudgingly he answered Dick’s 
smile, and the latter came over, beaming 
with gratification and relief, and slapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“Make yourself comfortable; ask for 
what you want,” he said heartily. “Feel 
like getting up yet? The steward will 
show you where some clothes are.” 
With a recognition of Miles’ nature he 
added: “I haven’t worn them yet. Due 
on deck now.” He went out whistling. 


CHAPTER V. 


The steward, after he had brought a 
light and attractive breakfast which 
Miles, to his surprise, managed to ne- 
gotiate, did show him where some 
clothes were. He was a spare and si- 
lent man, and he did the honors with 
an air of obeying the captain’s orders, 
no matter what it cost him. There 
hung about his movements the sugges- 
tion of one who unveils treasures not 
only valuable but sacred. Miles had ex- 
pected to find the captain’s possessions 
treated with respect, but the steward— 
whose name, by the way, was Massinger 
—handled the suits all but tenderly. 
And Miles, as he selected one, under- 
stood why. 

He had supposed that Dick’s clothes 
would be clothes—things one wore so as 
not to be arrested—with a couple of good 
suits for shore wear. The profusion of 
raiment, correct and brand new, came 
as a surprise. It was the sort of out- 
fit a man might order if he were going 
on an important diplomatic mission, or 
to be married. The effect upon the mind 
of Massinger, used, no doubt, to well- 
worn and utilitarian garments, was not 
far removed from awe. Miles’ knowl- 
edge concerning the extent as to where 
the duties of a steward border upon 
those of a valet, was hazy, but he real- 
ized that in this particular case they not 
only dovetailed but overlapped. Dick 

















came pretty close to being a hero— 
which was an amusing notion—to Mas- 
singer. That a stranger should take 
liberties with his attire seemed to the 
man a degradation of the beautiful arti- 
cles. That, one felt, was what the stew- 
ard called them, especially the white 
flannels, the chosen costume of the civ- 
ilized man all over the tropical world. 

At lunch time Miles, clothed and in 
his right mind, appeared. He noticed 
that the same faint odor of paint clung 
about this cabin, also. Seemingly, 
white paint had been lavished, though 
Miles felt—he wondered why—that 
every bucket had been counted. Dick, he 
decided, did himself well. The furnish- 
ings, though not luxurious, were good. 
There was not a trace of the dinginess 
one associated with trading vessels, and 
there were even attempts at decoration. 
One corner was filled by a large metal 
flower stand, fastened to the floor. As 
he entered, the steward came in at an- 
other door with a flower pot in his 
arms, which he placed solicitously inside 
the rim of the stand. The plant was 
new to Miles, a tropical product of 
large-scooped, venous leaves and quirk- 
ing tendrils. The blossoms flaunted an 
incredible variety of colors, rendered 
triumphantly harmonious by their deli- 
cate clarity. 

The steward disappeared galleyward. 
Dick came in, instantly approached the 
plant, and poured over it the entire con- 
tents of a carafe. 

“She likes moisture,” he explained. 
“T’ve had to keep her in the galley while 
we were in the north. Mas never puts 
in enough ice to hurt.” 

He spoke about the flower’s personal 
tastes, but could not recall its name. 
Miles received the impression that the 
thing was traveling incognito—an in- 
cognito which one respected, and did not 
destroy, as one might do by consulting 
a sort of botanical Almanach de Gotha. 
As Dick turned the jar this way and 
that, to catch the sun, he realized that 
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the plant was pampered like a delicate 
lap dog. Yet it was anything but cud- 
dlesome. 

A shadow appeared in the doorway. 
A large man stood there, outlined against 
the light, a thick and bulky figure as 
unlike Dick’s wiry lightness as could be. 
There was another difference. When 
Dick had entered he had brought into 
the narrow place the air of the sea out- 
side. This newcomer, for the second 
that he stood in the door, shut out the 
salt breeze as much in spirit as he did 
physically. He made one remember not 
deep seas but deep mines. 

The next instant he was in the cabin 
and Dick had introduced him as Mr. 
Edwardes, the mate, and had said some- 
thing complimentary about him. So he 
was aware of the man’s repellant aspect 
and felt called upon to combat the im- 
pression he made. Indeed, the burden 
of conversation was carried by Dick 
throughout the meal. After it was over 
Miles went on deck with him and met 
the second mate, Mr. Bramley, a bow- 
legged young man with a weak face and 
a cockney accent. He wondered whether 
there were any books on board. Neither 
of the mates struck him as agreeable 
companions, 

The Elvire, riding deep, plowed her 
way through the waves steadily and 
without much motion. As Miles strolled 
along the wind-swept deck he listened to 
her story. The man, Dick declared, who 
thinks the sailing vessel obsolete had 
better visit our harbors. In atmosphere 
the Elvire belonged to a past age, but 
in reality only a few years had elapsed 
since she had slid down the ways. A 
few years with careless owners, followed 
by a case in the Admiralty Court, which 
resulted in a forced sale, had aged her. 
Dick had acquired an unprepossessing- 
looking vessel when he had put his next- 
to-last money into her. But her timbers 
were sound, and her lines seemed to say 
that she had been designed by some one 
who, despairing of the chance to draw 
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the plans for a yacht, had lavished long, 
beautiful lines of balance on this 
schooner. Fresh paint, new sails, minor 
repairs, had put her on the sea again a 
very pretty craft. 

Miles, listening in silence, found him- 
self reconstructing his views on Dick. 
He had rather wondered why he liked 
the creature. Friendship, he felt, 
should be based on admiration. At last 
he could respect Dick as a serious in- 
dividual. His own ‘life, the lives of all 
on board, were in Dick’s hands, and 
none of the others, seasoned seamen 
that they were, appeared to regard them 
as incapable hands. Dick had intimated 
that he carried a valuable cargo, there- 
fore business men on shore must trust 
him, also. 

How much, he wondered, did a man’s 
value to society depend upon the ele- 
ment he inhabited? Half humorously, 
Miles played with the idea that some 
human beings were amphibians, and 
more at home on water than on land. 
Didn’t feckless individuals occasionally 
make brilliant aviators? Everything de- 
pended upon putting a man into the 
right environment. 

A general feeling of content drifted 
over Miles. He occupied himself tran- 
quilly, after Dick had left him, called 
away by some duty, in observing the 
shipping they encountered, and trying 
to catalogue them. Vessels which had 
come through the Canal from Chile, 
laden with nitrate; dingy fruit ships 
with Cuban bananas ; low-riding schoon- 
ers running down the coast with great 
deckloads of lumber; stout black tankers 
coming north from Mexico; a tug look- 
ing for a crippled ship; tramps from 
anywhere splotched with red lead, and 
once a tug with a queer-looking vessel 
in tow, which he believed to be a dredge. 
Steamships passed, coming up with the 
Gulf Stream, and various nondescript 
bottoms which might be anything. Also, 
once a cutter was sighted, between the 
Elvire and the coast, cruising back and 


forth with an eye to the twelve-mile 
limit. 

Mr. Edwardes came aft and consid- 
ered it incumbent on him to make a 
remark. 

“Pretty, isn’t she?” he asked, regard- 
ing the cutter. Then he growled, like 
a man with a chronic grudge: “I hope 
she doesn’t think us worth watching.” 

“We're not standing in to shore, like 
a prospective rum runner,” Miles an- 
swered, smiling. 

“That’s so. But if her captain takes 
it into his head to investigate us——” 

“I suppose the delay would be annoy- 
ing,” Miles suggested, as the mate 
paused. 

“Sure it would,” Edwardes replied 
dryly. Then turning his massive face 
to stare at the pinnacles of canvas 
stretched aloft, he said as if taking com- 
fort in the sight: “The Elvire’s as fast 
a ship as I’d care to be in. Look at her 
lines. As pretty as a yacht. All she 
needs is the fittings.” 

“T notice she seems to have been 
renovated.” 

Mr. Edwardes, muttering something 
about his duties, flung his cigar over- 
board and went below. There was a 
nervousness in the action that surprised 
his companion. Now that he considered 
it, there was a tension about Dick also, 
in spite of the steadying influence which 
the rolling seas paradoxically exerted 
over him, 

It was not until days later, when their 
destination was almost a matter of 
hours, that Dick’s uneasiness, which be- 
came more and more marked, reached 
its culmination. 

The coast of Cuba, long, low hung, 
alluring, pestilential, lay across .their 
bows. Suddenly Dick, who had been 
standing silent, gazing at it, uttered a 
string of terrifie oaths. Amazed, Miles 
turned. A hapless sailor had come from 
below, a pipe in his mouth. With one 
gesture Miles had jerked the man to 
the deck and the pipe overboard. 
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When the incident was over, and the 
culprit had picked himself up and slunk 
aft, Miles inquired mildly: 

“A breach of discipline?” 

“Ts it?’ thundered Dick. Then, re- 
straining himself: “The cargo we’re 
carrying! Thank whatever God you’ve 
got that you're not on your way—-where 
that pipe went!” 

(Miles stared at him. He did not 
smoke, and he had not noticed the cir- 
cumstance that he had never seen Dick 
smoke since the beginning of the voyage. 
And Edwardes had lighted his cigar 
only on deck. 


“Munitions?” he asked. 
Dick nodded sullenly and _ strolled 
away. He leaned on the railing and 


looked at the coast with the air of being 
able to call it as a witness in his favor, 
if he wanted to. Miles followed him 
with his eyes and a quiet, obstinate 
anger gathered in his mind. Various 
speeches of Dick’s came back to him 
with a meaning in them; he had re- 
ceived them as Dick’s nonsense. So 
that was why Dick had practically kid- 
napped him, after keeping away from 
him until the last minute almost. He 
had needed a chaperon for his pre- 
sumably doubtful cargo, a guarantee 
that the voyage was a legitimate one. 
Of course, there must be something il- 
legal about the affair, else why such 
secrecy, even to him? Those people 
who had taken so much interest in 
Dick’s business had not impossibly been 
the police. Racking his memory, Miles 
pieced together half-forgotten news- 
paper items about trouble in that varie- 
gated clime under the Southern Cross 
which we call Latin America. 

He went over and stood beside his 
friend, looking at him until he dragged 
the defiant eyes from their examination 
of the landscape. 

“I suppose you're gun running. 
might have left me out of it.” 

“You've taken some time to find it 
out,” Dick retorted flippantly. 


You 
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“What for?” Somewhat coldly, in 
spite of his irritation, he went on: “If 
you're as hard up as all that, why didn’t 
you come to me? I could have arranged 
something.” 

Dick smiled, his lips twisting iron- 
ically. 

“You're a difficult person to explain 
things to. Anyway, you couldn't have 
arranged this. It isn’t only money. 
It’s’—he again plunged his gaze 
into the distance with that peculiar air 
of calling upon it for justification——“‘it’s 
a girl.” 

His intonation would have been a 
sufficient indication to the initiated that 
what he expected was sympathy rather 
than blame, but ‘Miles was, as yet, not 
of the initiated. He spoke as an out- 
sider. There was even a trace of spite- 
fulness in his tone. 

“A girl who gets 
legal rr 

Dick cut him short. 


you into il- 





“She knows nothing about it. Her 
father, Colonel de Monzada-———”’ 
“Of course,” said Miles. ‘Where did 


he get the title?” 

“Somewhere in South America.” 

“Then why isn’t he a general?” 

Dick whirled, his fists doubling. 

“For Heaven’s sake, be serious!” he 
shouted. 

This was entirely novel. In their re- 
lations up to this time the demand for 
seriousness had come from the other 
side. With the determination to make 
his position clear and even approved of, 
Dick began firmly to force his informa- 
tion on his audience. 

“Colonel de Monzada is interested in 
a—a political uprising. He is on the 
side of liberty. They need guns, and 
our government is making trouble about 
letting them ship them in. He agreed 
that if I got this cargo through he'd 
speak to Elvire 





“Elvire? You named the ship after 
her ?”” 
“Yes. I know it’s considered bad luck 
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to change the name, but that’s bunk. Be- 
sides when I bought her she was called 
the Louisa Ann, and I couldn’t stand 
that. ‘He has promised to tell her 
Dick stopped and turned a deep, hu- 
miliated red. 

“Tell her what?” 

“Tell her to marry me,” blurted Dick. 
“You needn’t look like that. The girl’s 
not being dragged to the altar tooth and 
claw. These girls are brought up to 
marry any one their parents pick out 
for them and be pleased with him. They 
think their judgment about them is bet- 
ter than theirs,’ he floundered on. 
“She knows her father won’t force a 
man on her who can’t make her happy.” 

“Good heavens,” said Miles. “Do you 
consider yourself calculated to make a 
girl happy?” It was an outrageous criti- 
cism, but he was returning to his former 
opinion that there was a good deal of 
the unbalanced fool about Dick, and 
the realization made him worried and 
therefore furious. Moreover the knowl- 
edge that he was standing over cases 
and cases of explosives and weapons 
produced a distinct change in the social 
atmosphere. 

Dick raised his head with an 
ceptance of the cool change. 

“Wait till you’ve seen some of the 
others,” he said with dignity. “The 
men she might marry.” 





ac- 


CHAPTER VI. 


Before they went ashore in the launch, 
landing at the small coast town of Sant- 
angelo, Miles had received instruction 
on many points. One of these con- 
cerned the indirect and tortuous ways 
in which contraband cargoes had to be 
delivered. The Elvire was not to un- 
load, neither was she to proceed di- 
rectly to the region which was now in 
the throes of the liberty-loving insur- 
rection. She was to remain in the 
sound which extended between the town 
and a group of picturesque islands, un- 





til Dick had communed with Colonel de 
Monzada and received further orders. 
He rather expected these to send the 
Elvire further down the coast, to some 
more secluded and modest haven, where 
the munitions might be handed over to 
the accredited persons, without exciting 
undue curiosity. 

“There are some Americans here,” 
Dick grumbled. “Our kind. We don’t 
want them to get wind of it. There's 
one man, Faulkner, who’s got his finger 
in everything—lumber, sugar, fruit 
trade. He’s the most influential man in 
the vicinity. I suppose that’s why he 
lives in this God-forsaken hole instead 
of in Habana. Hard as the devil on his 
wife, I should think.” 

“Faulkner?” Miles wrinkled his 
straight dark brows. “My mother has 
a friend—a Mrs. Faulkner—who lives 
in Cuba. I met her two years ago when 
she came home on a visit. Wonder if 
it’s the same.” 

“You can find out when we go 
ashore,” Dick said. “Only, for Heavy- 
en’s sake, if it were any one but you, 
I should say, be discreet. You couldn’t 
be anything else.” After which ambigu- 
ous compliment he jerked his chin in 
the direction of the group of islands 
which lay basking in the sun like a group 
of green lizards on a wall. “That’s 
where she lives—Elvire.” 

“Tt’s a charming spot,” Miles agreed. 
“Though some of these islands are dis- 
appointing when you get to them. 
There’s a great sameness about the 
tropics.” 

Dick gave him a disgusted and con- 
temptuous glance. 

“Beauty is in the eye of the gazer,” 
he quoted. “If you can’t admire the 
Archipelago of Chance, you prove your- 
self utterly lacking in taste, that’s all. 
It’s the original spot where every pros- 
pect pleases and only man is vile.” After 
a pause he went on: “It may have some 
other name in the geography books, but 
the natives call it the Archipelago of 

















Chance. There’s a legend that the group 
is of voleanic origin and rose from the 
sea one night. Many of them believe 
that it will go down some day, just as 
suddenly. And”—Dick’s mouth set and 
two long lines came surprisingly into his 
cheeks, making him look extraordinarily 
grave and mature—“and it’s well 
named.” 

Miles’ brows again puckered. 

“When I was in Habana some years 
ago didn’t I hear a rumor of a local 
Monte Carlo about here—a quiet but 
satisfactory gambling joint where for- 
tunes changed hands? You don’t 
mean x 

“I do,” Dick answered grimly. 
father keeps it. He’s a most extraordi- 
nary man. Well, I haven’t time to ex- 
patiate on his qualities just now. It was 
a surprise to me that he even considered 
me as a son-in-law, though he evidently 
agreed with me that even the sort of 
life I canegive her would be better than 
letting her stay in that palm-tufted para- 
dise of a gambling hell. Wait till you 
see the crowd. Rich Americans expatri- 
ated by prohibition, profiteers seeing the 
world—young Germans some of them; 
one Argentine millionaire, curse him! 
An assortment of worthless creatures 
like myself, and all the local gilded 
youth for miles around.” His voice 
grew shrill with exasperation. “It’s all 
very well for you to look like that— 
you with a perfectly safe and well- 
conducted Miss Ames engaged to you 
and waiting at home 

“Miss Ames is not engaged to me,” 
said Miles coldly. 





“Her 





“Well, she’s certainly engaged to your 
family. But think of me, walking the 
deck at night, seeing her there! Elvire! 
Her long, innocent, baby hands—and 
the croupier’s little rake in the next 
room!” His own hands clenched and 
shot out fiercely. “I'll run guns, I'll 
smuggle, I'll filibuster, but I'll get that 
_ girl off that island!” 

Miles glanced at the deck. 


He found 
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something embarrassing in this naked 
outburst of feeling. He had, besides, a 
fantastic notion that such vehemence, 
so proximate to a large collection of ex- 
plosives, might very well succeed in 
blowing the Elvire sky high. 

“And I, of all people, on this crazy 
trip,” he thought. He was sorry for 
Dick, but he had a definite picture of the 
sort of siren who had enthralled him. 
He had seen them in Habana and other 
places—large-eyed, supple-hipped sefio- 
ritas, like old-fashioned cigar-box deco- 
tations come to life; cheap Carmens, 
who had for some temperaments a crude 
but overpowering fascination. You 
couldn’t express much sympathy with 
a highly scented situation of that sort. 
It might even become his duty to drag 
Dick out of it, which would be tiresome 
in the extreme. 

As the ship glided on, the warm, tropi- 
cal smell of the coast enveloped him. 
The nebulous vista of green materialized 
into outlandish foliage. The schooner 
was nosing her way around an island 
into the sound. Through the clear 
water, faceted by little ripples, the coral 
shone up to him like wine in cut-glass 
decanters. The leadsman called monot- 
onously. When the sheets had been 
furled, and the harsh noises of the cap- 
stan grated in his ears, as the anchors 
rattled into the water, Miles turned 
again to his friend. Certainly there was 
plenty of opportunity for a change of 
subject. But Dick was still gazing away 
from the mainland and straight at the 
archipelago, with its myriad palm tops 
spread like a feather screen between 
them and the sea. 

“You'll see her to-night. She may 
dance. You'll never forget her.” 

Probably not, Miles reflected. Un- 
pleasant experiences have a genius for 
sticking in the memory. 

There were some formalities to be 
gone through, but they seemed largely 
perfunctory. Their way had evidently 
been smoothed for them. A _ health 
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officer boarded them, accepted hospi- 
tality, and departed. They would have 
no trouble of any kind, Dick assured 
his friend. Everybody would be charm- 
ing. 

As they walked through the narrow 
streets of Santangelo, Miles found it a 
curious mixture. He was acquainted 
with southern towns, and recognized the 
usual features of rows of house fronts 
straight up to the uneven pavements, 
so as to throw the sore-needed shadow 
over the street; glimpses of overgrown 
gardens at the back, showing through 
iron grilles, or tumbling in vines over 
jealous walls ; streets that branched from 
a pretentious little plaza, where there 
was a band stand, and donkeys drowsing 
in the shade, and a sprinkling of women 
with huge baskets of vegetables for 
sale. But grafted on the memories of 
Spain, as discordant as a stone skimmed 
into this pool of sweet do-nothingness, 
were signs of the American occupation 
of trade. Clumps of bananas lifted 
their pensive crests, but behind them 
would be a filling station, of the familiar 
hot red. A mantillaed figure from the 
Athambra leaned from a balcony, be- 
tween Moorish arches, but under the 
balcony stretched the plateglass front of 
a cash-and-carry shop. The place was 
on the path of progress, or the place 
was spoiled, according to your point of 
view. 

It seemed to be the shopping hour. 
Miles glanced sharply at the feminine 
shapes which flitied or rolled or waddled 
past. Most of the older women were 
fat, with handsome eyes but little claim 
to beauty otherwise, and thickly pow- 
dered faces. The girls walked exquis- 
itely and possessed a piquant flavor, but 
were too brunette for his taste. Be- 
sides he was not looking for a girl. 
At the entrance to a shop, where a 
motor car waited, shining like a star 
in contrast to the shabby vehicles parked 
around it, Miles found what he sought. 
A middle-aged, fine-looking woman, 


dressed in a thin, beige costume over 
firmly corseted lines, was about to en- 
ter the car when he accosted her. 

“Mrs. Faulkner.” 

For a moment Miles was afraid that 
she was going to embrace him, but she 
contented herself with pumping his hand 
enthusiastically. The embrace would 
really not have been personal enough to 
mind; it would have been directed not 
so much at him as at the whole world 
which he represented. Before three 
minutes had passed Miles found him- 
self being invited to make the Faulkner 
villa, outside the town, his home for an 
indefinite stay. He must accompany the 
lady to lunch anyway. Nothing could 
be more delightful, more wonderful, 
than finding him in this part of the 
country. He made her horribly home- 
sick. He was like a bit of New York 
dropped into the desert. She was most 
frightfully grateful for him. He must 
tell her all the news. And hgw was his 
dear mother? 

Miles wondered whether it was his 
imagination that the lady’s tone became 
just a bit less cordial after he had ex- 
plained that he was Dick’s guest, and 
introduced his friend. She did extend 
the luncheon invitation to him, but re- 
ceived his excuses without protest. He 
had business in the town? Miles must 
come with her, at least. She had a 
million questions to ask him. 

As they drove along roads which be- 
came steadily more enchanting, and 
reached what had once been the great 
house of a Spanish plantation and was 
now just sufficiently modernized to make 
it comfortable without risking its charm, 
the million questions were asked. As 
usual, however, the postscript was the 
crucial matter. After the cocktail, and 
over the avocado pear, Mrs. Faulkner 
demanded what she really wanted to 
know, curiosity piercing through her 
gently made-up face: 

“What are you doing with that young 
Mainwaring ?”’ 
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The tone seemed intended to throw 
him upon his defense, but Miles re- 
sponded imperturbably : 

“Cruising. He’s one of my best 
friends.” 

“Hattie, my dear, Mr. Spencer has a 
perfectly good mother of his own,” ob- 
served Mr. Faulkner, a large man with 
a humorous eye and a skin yellowed by 
the climate. He ‘had not heretofore been 
allowed to make a speech longer than 
three words, and his wife ignored this 
one. 

“What’s the matter with Dick?” Miles 
asked easily. It would be just as well 
to learn what he could, for Dick’s own 
sake. 

“His associates,” said Mrs. Faulkner, 
with a tightening of lips. “Of course, 
he will take you to old Monzada’s.” 

“Now,” said her husband parentheti- 
cally, “she’s on her favorite topic. It’s 
the village scandal. Others may come 
and go, but this one is like the perennial 
little brook. Isn’t there something in 
the classic about a ceaseless stream of 
gold? That’s where it is.” 

“It’s a plague spot, a curse,’ Mrs. 
Faulkner retorted. “It ought not to be 
tolerated. I can’t tell you how many 
promising young men have been fleeced 
there—ruined. There have even been 
suicides. There was that young sugar 
planter, Lopez. They say he was in 
love with the girl, and her father made 
use of i 

“The girl is an innocent bystander, 
Hattie,” Faulkner put in. 

“Also pretty,” his wife responded 
with acidulated sweetness. It struck 
Miles that she was in love with her hus- 
band and clinging ferociously to the 
remains of her youth. That kept her, 
in this climate, where the spring, which 
he had left just budding at home, was 
as full-blooded as a young summer, 
from capitulating to the carelessness 
which attacks so many women in the 
tropics. She was as sedulously dressed 
as though she were at home, her hair as 





skillfully waved; her whole person ex- 
haled a tubbed and powdered freshness, 
“She’s very pretty. Nobody can call me 
a cat, but, if you think that the atmos- 
phere in which she’s been brought up is 
calculated to produce a nice type of 
girl, all I can say is———” She left her 
indictmert incomplete, but unmistakable. 

“You've said it, dearest,” Faulkner 
murmured with a side glance at Miles. 
“You've said it.” To avoid meeting his 
eye Miles glanced across the patio 
where the table had been placed. It 
was remarkable that Mrs. Faulkner had 
not even become semitropical, living 
here. She had, on the contrary, im- 
posed herself on her surroundings. 
Even the little palms, that stood about 
in profusion, appeared to have been 
put there by a florist, and asked not to 
be taken seriously. 

“Who is Colonel de Monzada?” 
Miles asked. 

That opened the floodgates. Appar- 
ently there existed five different biog- 
raphies of this notorious personage, 
none of them tallying in more than a 
few details. He was said to be an ex- 
member of a Venezuelan cabinet, chased 
from his country for abstracting public 
funds. He was said to be the younger 
son of a supremely noble family, cast 
out because of crimes, the least said of 
which the better. He was said to be an 
upstart who had once kept a saloon 
in Nashville, Tennessee, or Salem, Ore- 
gon—opinion differed as to which. He 
was—what wasn’t he? Elvire’s mother 
had been, variously, a Parisian dancer ; 
a Balkan princess, escaped from her 
convent school; a daughter of one of the 
proudest Creole families of New 
Orleans; and anything else you cared to 
imagine. 

Miles understood, as Mrs. Faulkner 
poured out her story, that the Archi- 
pelago was to her a personal béte noire. 
He learned later that it was the only 
near-by industry which her husband 
could not control. 
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“Why is it allowed if it’s such a men- 
ace?” he asked. 


“The colonel has protection.” Her 
voice dropped ate. 

“Whose ?” 

“The devil’s, probably,” answered 


Faulkner suavely. 

“As for the girl,” his wife concluded, 
“she may be innocent, but she has all 
the young men and some of the old ones 
tied to her chariot wheels. And they are 
roulette wheels,” she added spicily. 

On the way home Miles stopped the 
Faulkner car, in which his host was 
escorting him to the wharf, at the tele- 
graph office. He wired a message to 
his valet to pack his light-weight clothes 
and send them on. He also dispatched 
a long wire to his tailor. Lastly he as- 
sured his mother that he was at Sant- 
angelo, and would write. As he left 
the place he wondered exactly what he 
would write. 


CHAPTER VII. 


That evening at dinner Dick rose 
from the table, dug up the earth around 
his exotic flower with a fork, and buried 
in it a raw oyster which he took from 
his plate. 

“She likes them,” he 
“They're easily digested.” 

Mr. Bramley, the second mate, volun- 
teered the information that quite some 
vegetables were carnivorous. He's read 
in a magazine about a man-eating tree 
—'orrid. After a while that flower 
might get the ’abit and bite you if you 
went too near it. Then he snickered at 
his own wit, and Dick looked haughtily 
annoyed, as though Mr. Bramley’s very 
notice of his flower were a liberty. 

Dick had appeared in evening dress. 
When Miles had asked, surprised, “Is 
it that sort of place?” he had snapped: 
“What sort of place did you think it 
was? You wear your suit of etiquette, 
as they call it here, of course. I've left 
the new one for you.” 


explained. 
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(Miles had supposed that the Monzada 
establishment would be a cross between 
a Western saloon and the sort of half- 
way tropical joint where men lounged 
about in none-too-fresh drill. 

He knew better when the launch ap- 
proached the principal island of the 
group. The villa glowed like a trans- 
parency of festooned and striated lights 
above the water, flashing itself deep 
down through the rippled surface. Be- 
hind the winding beach the palms rose 
out of an interlacing mist of under- 
growth. Spiked fronds of palmettoes 
above the jade fluidity of leafage re- 
minded him of metallic chevaux-de-frise 
atop a shrub-muffled wall. The shad- 
ows swayed with the sea breeze. 

Dick shut off the engine. He was 
running the launch himself, as he pre- 
ferred to do. They glided between two 
rows of painted poles—singularly rem- 
iniscent of Venice and yet entirely in 
keeping with the rest of this vivid scene 
—to which boats were moored, and 
docked at a long wharf. Torches, 
trusted to iron supports, as they used to 
be thrust into the iron rings which still 
cling to the palazzos of the greater 
Venetian nobles, sent a tapering shower 
of sparks upward into the warm night, 
vanquishing the moonlight, and casting 
jerky shadows over the little flotilla. A 
negro scrambled forward to secure their 
launch, and, recognizing Dick as an old 
acquaintance, welcomed him in a re- 
markable Spanish dialect. 

Dick led the way into an open space 
lit by strings of electric lights. This was 
the patio of the villa, adorned with a 
profusion of flowering plants, and with 
a fountain in the center which threw a 
thread of water, as clear as a high, musi- 
cal note, against the masses of tree ferns 
and brilliant white-and-red blossoms. 
The azaleas were all blossom; the came- 
lias were studded from head to foot, 
the vines trained around the high cornice 
dropped dense clusters of yellow and 
purple and rose pink. There was an air 
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singularly cool and dispassionate and 
detached about that jet of water. On 
the other side of it Miles could see three 
spacious rooms, each opening through 
a wide doorway into a side of the patio, 
and each, as the knew, dedicated to a 
separate game of chance. 

And the crowd! He had not imagined 
that so cosmopolitan or so civilized a 
crowd could have been gathered together 
in this part of the earth. Where did 
they come from? As he heard later, 
many of them had come in parties from 
other towns, from yachts, from the great 
inland plantations. It was rather the 
thing to make up a party for the Archi- 
pelago. Apparently things hadn’t waked 
up yet. These Latins took their sports 
with the same leisure that they mani- 
fested in their business. Miles had been 
in the famous European gaming rooms, 
but he had never seen the air of an 
ordinary evening reception which 
seemed to prevail here. And he saw no 
women present. Only men. To his sur- 
prise, Faulkner was one of them. 

He understood after a moment. They 
were waiting for something, some spec- 
tacle, before settling down to the busi- 
ness of the evening. Dick was intro- 
ducing him to a tall, white-haired, smil- 
ing man, with the face of a later Roman 
emperor. This was Colonel de Mon- 
zada, and it may be stated, once for all, 
that Miles never got any further into 
his acquaintance with that gentleman 
than ‘he did at the moment. He re- 
mained to him a mystery, a smiling 
background to his daughter, a mystery 
that he didn’t trust. Several times after- 
ward they exchanged a few polite 
words, ‘but that was absolutely all. 

From the screen of foliage music be- 
gan to pulse out, the sound of strings, 
at first as cool and inhuman as the 
water of the fountain. The crowd 
moved, grouped itself around the sides 
of the patio, leaving the center clear. 
From the room which was opposite the 
entrance, down a long vista of polished 


dark floor on which she floated as a 
lily floats on a stream, came a girl. The 
music seemed to come with her, swelling 
louder and louder, until it broke into a 
joyous burst of laughter. Then it sub- 
sided, withdrew like a shadow, like the 
reflection of the girl on the floor, as 
though it were a part of her, caused and 
controlled by her young figure. On the 
dark marble blocks of the patio she be- 
gan to dance, 

Miles, perhaps for the first time in 
years, lost track of his own identity. He 
did not remember himself at all. 

The girl! 

She danced as though that were her 
natural way of moving, with the uncon- 
sciousness and spontaneity of a branch 
blown by the wind. She stood on the 
pulse of the night and vibrated with 
it. She was tuned into harmony with 
the roll of the surf and the sway of 
the topmost azalea blossom and the flut- 
ter of moths in and out between the 
torches. She could leave the ground, if 
she wanted to, and join them. Only her 
own caprice held her to the earth. 

His throat was dry. He dragged his 
eyes from the girl and glanced hastily 
about him, as if he was afraid that he 
might have betrayed himself. And a 
sudden fury, resentment, humiliation, 
flowed into him. He wasn’t the only one 
watching her. There were men all 
around, gazing as he had been gazing, 
thinking about her, with no right in the 
world! They leaned against the col- 
umns, smoking, some of them, and they 
ran their cynical eyes over her as she 
moved. Dick stood motionless, with his 
blond curls barely outlined against pale- 
gold flowers, and Miles felt that he was 
seeing Dick for the first time. He had 
forgotten the dangerous cargo, he had 
forgotten everything except Elvire. 
Dick, too! 

She was dark and slim, and you felt 
that you had known her always, and 
that you would never know her entirely. 
Every sight of her was different; she 
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never looked like herself—he tried to 
find the words—but always like a sister 
of hers, and not a twin sister, either. 
She was like one of those ethereal 
plants, the same, but with a thousand 
faces of white blossom. And she con- 
cerned him more, she was more inti- 
mately woven into the very fabric of 
his life than any other creature. She 
belonged to him. 

When she had gone, vanishing down 
the long perspective from which she had 
dawned, he remained watching the space 
that had held her, stupidly. It was 
positively unnatural, not to be able to 
see her there. And half an hour ago 
he had nc. © seen her. 

The rest of the evening he went 
through the proper motions. He real- 
ized that it was quite impossible to re- 
main without playing, and he won a 
modest amount, being altogether indif- 
ferent about it. There were things to 
eat, and there was a constant movement 
of soft-footed servamts carrying trays 
of glasses. He forgot to notice Dick 
until the end of the evening when he 
saw him talking, rather excitedly, with 
a swarthy, powerfully built young man, 
whose diamond ring flashed as he ges- 
ticulated geatly. Dick was evidently in 
a state of considerable tension. Miles 
womdered whether any of his nervous- 
ness had come off one of the trays. 

“That was the Argentinian,” Dick 
said without preamble, when they were 
again in the launch. 

“There were no women,” 
questioningly. 

“No. The nice ones don’t go, and 
Monzada won't have the others. The 
colonel’s a dead shot,” he added, as if 
he found that a comfort. “By the way, 
he asked me to bring you over to lunch 
in the morning.” 

When they reached the Elvire Miles 
noticed that her poles were bare. She 
was not so lovely as when, under full 
canvas, she had sighted this coast. Now 
she reminded him of the body of a beau- 


Miles said 
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tiful, drowned girl picked by fishes. 
What had given him such a horrible 
idea ? 

Dick’s last care before turning in was 
to water his flower. Miles was begin- 
ning to dislike the creature, now that he 
knew its habits. With the briefest of 
good nights he went to seek and lay 
hold of the solitude for which he had 
been suffering ever since the girl had 
left him in an empty world. 


CHAPTER VII! 


Miles would not have been the clear- 
thinking person he was if his glamorous 
mood had lasted into the next morning. 
He woke with a sensation of happiness 
which was entirely new, and his first 
conscious act was to bid it-stand and 
account for its existence. The memory 
of an exquisite experience hung about 
him, but that was not enough to get 
light-headed over. In the background 
of his mind was the imperative hint, al- 
most like a ukase of conscience bidding 
one turn the back on temptation, that 
he had better go home at once: 

He had not the slightest intention of 
doing anything of the kind. 

He felt a singular disinclination to 
get up and resume the usual activities of 
life. He wanted his own company, or 
rather the company of the dream which 
was lingering, as though it had got into 
his veins and was an integral part of his 
consciousness, instead of dissipating its 
quite impossible charm in the keen early 
light. Nothing could be quite so perfect, 
so adorable, as the vision that he fan- 
cied he was remembering. Imagination 
must be playing a vivid part. 

He desired no disturbance of his 
mood, but certain thoughts came stab- 
bing in impertinently. That was Elvire, 
the girl whom her father was bartering 
for munitions! He almost laughed. 
Poor Dick! Couldn’t he see that he 
was being made a fool of? If he were 
putting a price on his daughter, he would 
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ask a better one. He could get any- 
thing he liked. Why should he consider 
Dick for an instant, unless—unless the 
girl was fond of him? That might be 
taken into account. The colonel hadn’t 
inspired Miles with confidence, but he 
had no reason to suppose him a heart- 
less domestic tyrant. 

And if the girl were fond of Dick, 
that was not surprising. Women felt 
his charm, that shabby-royal air of his, 
and the impression he made of being a 
sophisticated child wandering loose and 
lost in the universe. Even Statira had 
shown an unusual interest. Her pass- 
ing of the salt had not escaped Miles’ 
attention. It had amounted to protect- 
ing, almost to mothering Dick. Sud- 
denly another thought shot in. His mind 
had made itself up for him while he 
was asleep. Statira was out of the ques- 
tion. He could never feel toward her 
as a man should feel toward his wife. 
That possibility was closed. He actu- 
ally had to think back to recall just what 
he had said to Statira. No, he had not 
made love to her—he was sure of that. 
He was free, in every sense of the word. 

His heart gave a curious, unexpected 
bound. 

The next moment he found himself 
considering, almost academically, the 
nature and obligations of friendship. 
Dick was in love with Elvire. In Dick’s 
harum-searum life there would be no- 
body to look askance at the girl’s cir- 
cumstances, her father who dabbled-in 
revolutions, the ancestral gambling dive. 
He could imagine his own mother’s hor- 
ror. And there wasn’t the faintest hope 
of concealing anything from her, be- 
cause Mrs. Faulkner, who was _ her 
friend, knew it all. It was not until he 
reached this problem that Miles realized 
how far he had traveled. There was no 
question of this coming up—none what- 
ever. Seen in the cold and relentless 
midday light, the girl would probably 
turn out to be a sufficiently attractive 
little thing, but—disillusioning. No hu- 
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man being could keep up the magic she 
had exercised last night. 

Besides, she was Dick’s girl. His 
smoldering resentment against Dick had 
burned itself out, also, like his fancy for 
Statira, subconsciously. That sight of 
Dick as he had watched the dancer had 
sent a singular thrill of sympathy, of 
brotherhood, through Miles. It had been 
so without reserves, so unguarded, like 
a man presenting his naked breast to be 
stabbed. It would be unreasonable to 
allow his friendship with Dick to be 
spoiled because of a strange little girl 
with whom—he repeated it firmly—he, 
Miles, could not possibly be in love. 
You didn’t fall in love with strangers. 

As he tied his tie admirably, before 
going to the island, he wished impa- 
tiently that his own clothes would make 
their appearance. He was still wearing 
Dick’s. The half-amusing, half-repel- 
lant idea flashed on him—Dick’s trous- 
seau! And the Elvire’s cabins had 
been painted and decorated for a wed- 
ding trip. There were all sorts of pleas- 
ant little contrivances, and a short, yel- 
low-silk curtain over the porthole. Dick 
had anticipated a favorable voyage— 
everything going his way. Poor devil! 

With every expectation of being let 
down emotionally, and altogether dis- 
enchanted, Miles approached for the sec- 
ond time the Archipelago of Chance. In 
the same spirit those members of Ulys- 
ses’ crew, who later became lotus ad- 
dicts, might have regarded their island 
with cynical noses and not thought 
much of it, being skeptical of spells. 

“T see we have a neighbor,” he ob- 
served, 

Some distance away a graceful but 
overdecorated steam yacht was an- 
chored. A launch, much larger and 
handsomer than theirs, rushed past 
them, into the inlet where the island’s 
wharf extended. Two water fowl rose, 
responding shrilly. 

“There goes the Argentinian,” Dick 
said disgustedly. ‘Don Ambrosio de 
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Toledo, clubman, millionaire, and scoun- 
drel. No man who wasn’t would tog 
up a yacht like that. And he’s had the 
assurance to call her the Maria Elvira, 
after her.” 

They found Don Ambrosio on the 
wharf, in talk with Colonel de Monzada 
and a hairy, chunky, furtive-looking 
man, who was introduced as Captain 
Nufiez, and who behaved as though he 
knew he was in far too distinguished 
company, and might at any moment be- 
tray his inferiority. He spoke little and 
in a sedulously suave tone. Don Am- 
brosio Miles was forced to consider 
rather attractive, handsome in an aqui- 
line, olive-tinted style, and with the ease 
of a man of the world. The party 
strolled toward the villa, but turned 
aside into the gardens. ‘1 nese stretched 
on both sides of the building, and, at the 
tear, ran straight into an apparent jun- 
gle of oleander and yucca and dense- 
leaved shrubs. 

Elvire was seated on a bench, under a 
trellis of roses. With her was an 
elderly woman dressed in black silk, 
with a black mantilla over her sleek, 
black hair. The duenna, of course, 
Miles thought. She was a forbidding, 
high-nosed person, and he found it dis- 
concerting to know that her sharp, yel- 
low-shadowed eyes were scrutinizing 
him with profound attention. It was, 
however, some time before he woke to 
this; not until the colonel, on the plea 
of business, had carried the other men 
away, Dick yielding with frank reluc- 
tance. Then Miles, left with the two 
women, found himself grasped, as by a 
pair of tongs, between the two prongs 
of that gaze. 

“You must not mind Juana,” Elvire 
told him with a smile. “She looks at 
all the gentlemen like that.” Her Eng- 
lish, like her father’s, was perfect, ex- 
cept for an occasional original twist. 

“Indeed?” said Miles. ° 

“Yes. She does not understand Eng- 
lish very well, so I will tell you what 
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she thinks.” A mischievous light flick- 
ered over her extraordinarily expressive 
dark-gray eyes. “She thinks that they 
all wish to run away with me. All 
duennas think that. It is what they are 
for.” 

Miles joined her delighted laugh. 
Even the old woman smiled grudgingly, 
as at a joke which she could not under- 
stand. Miles decided that he had al- 
ways known that Elvire must be like 
this—young even for her age which 
could not be more than eighteen, natural 
as a young boy, and with an inner hap- 
piness that shone through her like light 
through an alabaster lamp. She was 
the happiest thing he had ever seen. 
And the loveliest. And the least self- 
conscious. He wondered whether this 
came from the fact that she saw so little 
of other feminine creatures. Except 
for the duenna and the women servants, 
who, he was sure, would be kept at a 
distance, she had no women to talk 
with, 

What did she think of, behind those 
gray eyes that were so ingenuous and 
yet such wells of mystery? Of her 
dancing, her flowers, the embroidery 
which she held in her slim, perfect fin- 
gers, the sea? Or had that seething, 
nocturnal life that went on in the rooms 
that bounded the patio, that unhealthy, 
sordid maelstrom of greed and excite- 
ment, infected her mind? He did not 
believe it. She was allowed to see it 
only when she danced through it, as 
lightly as the sea breeze did, not touch- 
ing it. She was like the lady in 
“Comus,” not to be sullied nor coarsened 
by whatever bestial rout might surge 
about her. 

As they talked he came to the con- 
clusion, literary allusions and fantasies 
aside, that she was intelligent without 
being exactly clever. She was wonder- 
fully quick and adaptable in catching his 
thoughts, even when the topic was new 
to her. If there was less glamour in his 
feeling this morning there was more ten- 
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She was a dear child. She 


derness. 
appealed to the instinct that protects, 
that can bear anything rather than that 


harm should come to the beloved. That 
any hurt should come to Elvire was out- 
rageous, was—iMiles smiled as he found 
himself using his old formula—was ab- 
solutely not according to the fitness of 
things. 

“You will come again?” she asked 
eagerly, when the time for parting came. 
Old Juana made him a sweeping cour- 
tesy and inquired the same with her 
gimlet eyes. They were not unfriendly. 
She had sat at table with them, so that 
he judged that her status was like that 
of a governess. However, in spite of 
her rigid manners and ascetic features, 
he couldn’t rid himself of the idea that, 
in her heart, she bore a resemblance to 
Juliet’s nurse. No doubt they were 
both interested in the same subjects. 

On the way home Dick was unusually 
silent. Things were evidently not go- 
ing his way after all. When he could 
bear his own thoughts no longer he 
broke out gloomily : 

“We may be here for some time.” 

“Why?” Miles did not look at him. 

“Some hitch. There’s a gunboat or 
so on the lookout for just such ship- 
ments as mine. You see,” Dick went 
on, relieved that his friend appeared re- 
signed to receive his confidences, instead 
of haughtily avoiding all connivance, 
even with the knowledge of them, “you 
see, this stuff was going to Brazil, toa 
faction that calls itself the ‘Children of 
Liberty.’ Colonel de Monzada is their 
accredited agent, and that Captain 
Nufiez of the brig Solidad, whom you 
met to-day, has come to make the final 
arrangements. He says there’s nothing 
to do but wait until the gunboats lose 
interest.” 

“That sounds reasonable.” 

His coolness infuriated Dick. 

“But, dash it all!” he said between his 
teeth. “You don’t understand. That 
means I’ll have to wait—about Elvire, 
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too. I can’t pin the colonel down. Un- 
til the stuff is delivered and he has 
Nufiez’s receipt for it, he won’t con- 
sider that I’ve kept my part of the bar- 
gain.” He flushed. “Sometimes I——” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, hang it all, the colonel’s a gen- 
tleman—in spite of everything—in that 
way, he is. He wouldn’t do that. 
Only”—his voice sank to a half-audible 
grumble—“I wish Don Ambrosio wasn’t 
so damned rich.” 

Miles was not listening. They might 
be here for some time. The knowledge 
enveloped him like a wanm stream into 
which one plunges a tired body. The 
days of enchantment weuld go on. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Ricardo does not look well,” said 
Elvire. 

She was again under the trellis and 
old Juana was seated at a discreet dis- 
tance on another bench. Miles, as Dick 
expressed it, had been promoted and 
was now a trusty. Miles himself had 
the not altogether satisfactory belief 
that both Elvire and the duenna con- 
sidered him years older than the girl, 
and therefore not very dangerous. El- 
vire never ran races with him along the 
paths, as she did with Dick. She asked 
him polite questions about his travels, 
and he, remembering how Othello and 
Ulysses had scored, made his narratives 
as interesting as possible. Sometimes 
he was allowed to read aloud while she 
worked at her spider-web embroidery— 
poetry generally. He put his finger be- 
tween the pages of his book now, and 
followed the girl’s glance. 

Dick, in the full sunlight, did not 
look well. He had lost flesh and his 
skin had a parchmentlike, sallow quality. 
Moreover, his smiles were forced these 
days, and his shoulders slouched. 

“Perhaps he eats too many sweets,” 
Elvire suggested, helping herself from 
the box of candy beside her, a brand 
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which, as its advertisements boast, can 
be purchased in any part of the civilized 
world. “It is a great temptation.” She 
sighed, understanding Dick’s case. 

“Perhaps,” Miles agreed. He also 
knew very well that Dick’s troubles 
came otherwise. He had been drink- 
ing considerably; not enough to show, 
but a steady succession of cocktails. 
There was reason to suppose that he 
had been losing steadily, also, at the 
gaming tables. Miles had been playing, 
too, rather from a sense of duty than 
otherwise—he couldn't haunt the colo- 
nel’s house, he felt, without patronizing 
his business—but his luck had been 
fairly good. Dick’s scowl was becoming 
chronic. That morning he had spoken 
sharply to the mate and Ec..ardes had 
retaliated with a glance of thinly veiled 
contempt. It is not a good thing when 
a ship’s officers turn that look on the 
captain. 

Under her large hat—directly from 
Paris, as she had told Miles—the colors 
of her face were like the blended tones 
of the faint-pink roses. Her expression 
had the tender worry of a child. 

“You should speak to Ricardo,” she 
said seriously. “You have sense. He 
is ruining himself.”’ 

Miles moved sharply. It was the 
first time that Elvire had spoken of the 
subject; he had wondered what her 


views were on the family industry. She 
went on: 
“He is drinking too much. Don Am- 


brosio told me so.” 

Miles considered. Yes, the Argen- 
tinian would have. He asked: 

“Do you like Sefior de Toledo?” 

“No. He is one of the few people I 
dislike very much. When he comes, the 
island feels as though something wrong 
were going on here.” Miles lowered his 
eyes, so that he looked down from the 
terrace on which they sat, into a tangle 
of mushy green which Dick had said re- 
minded him of a squashed caterpillar’s 
verdant innards. Below and beyond 


that was the beach and the sea. 


He felt 
the girl’s eyes on him. After a while 
she said in a small voice: “You—you 


too feel that? What 
it is?” 

It is hard to break the habit of telling 
the truth. Believing that they were 
thinking of the same thing, Miles an- 
swered calmly: 

“Most of us agree that gambling is 
wrong.” 

Her widened gaze of amazement en- 
lightened him. 

“But what is wrong about that? I 
did not mean that at all.” Her cheeks 
flamed and she lifted her head like an 
insulted princess. “I can understand 
that, if it is not honest, it is wrong. 
Our tables are honest. All the world 
knows that there is a percentage in favor 
of the house, but that is all. Why is it 
more wrong’ than any other amuse- 
ment?” 

“For one thing, because it causes a 
great deal of unhappiness,’ Miles an- 
swered. He was horribly embarrassed, 
but he stuck to his guns. 

“Tf you think it is wrong, why do you 
play?” Her unsheathed eyes pierced him. 

He could not explain that playing was 
the price he paid for her society. She 
looked away from him as though,he had. 
Then, without moving her head, she 
glanced at him intensely, slantwise 
through her lashes. He had seen noth- 
ing like it before; perhaps because no 
one else had lashes like that. He could 
not tell whether he had offended her 
past forgiveness or not. He could think 
of nothing so much as the shadow of 
the pearls which she wore around her 
throat. They floated on her chest, and 
the tiny rim of light on the under edge 
of each, where it touched her, was like 
the high light on her skin. 

“Ricardo is coming,” she said more 
sweetly, and Miles, feeling superfluous, 
got up and strolled away. 

He passed the rose garden where light 
trellises and arches, also imported from 
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Paris, turned the vista into an eighteenth 
century picture. Then came some pools 
bordered with canes, where shrimp 
swam like reflections of the waxy blos- 
coms overhead. Beyond this was a rus- 
tic shelter where some pet cockatoos 
were tethered. They flapped their wings 
and reared their yellow crests, scream- 
ing to him from their perches, and be- 
cause they made him feel a bit less 
lonely he stopped here and fed them 
with the tiny bird’s-eye peppers which 
grew near, and which they loved. 

“Sefior!” said a voice behind him. 
“Only a word, if you are so kind.” 

“Certainly, sefiora,’ he answered. It 
was Juana. He had always shown her 
a grave courtesy. He smiled a bit wryly 
now, remembering how Juliet’s nurse 
had sought an interview with Romeo. 
In this case he felt that she had blun- 
dered, lighting on the wrong man— 
Benvolio perhaps, the hero’s friend. He 
understood, moreover, that Juana was 
more familiar with the English language 
than she allowed most people to recog- 
nize. Her ignorance was often con- 
venient. 

She did not hesitate. She was primed 
and ready to discharge her meaning. 

“Seftor, I wish to speak of my sefio- 
rita. She pleases you?” Her face was 
tragic in its earnestness. 

This was too serious a moment for 
evasion. He felt deep calling to deep. 
Her simplicity made embarrassment on 
his part, or amusement, impertinent. 

“Profoundly,” answered Miles. 

The old woman laid one hand upon 
her breast. 

“This is no longer the place for her 
head. She is no more a child. She 
should go into the world. But how? I 
have heard Don Ricardo say, while I 
was sitting with them, that you are very 
rich, that you have a mother who is a 
great lady, that you are a man without 
weakness. This is not the place for my 
sefiorita. That is the place. Will you 
marry her?” 
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‘Miles drew a deep breath before an- 
swering. 

“T think you will understand. I ad- 
mire Sefiorita Elvire beyond words. 
But I believe that she is to marry my 
friend.” 

Juana broke out into a wail of anger 
and disappointment. 

“You will not? I tell you, she will 
nevaire be allow’ to marry your friend! 
Even now ” Abruptly, she put her 
hand over her mouth and hurried away, 
without another word. 

The next moment Miles was striding 
back on his trail. If the woman’s last 
speech meant anything, it meant that 
Colonel de Monzada, just as he had 
suspected, was playing Dick—stringing 
him. Though Dick might be hard to 
convince, he ought to be told the truth 
at once. Anything would be better for 
him than the suspense under which he 
was living, a lingering torture that was 
making his face haggard and maddening 
his nerves. There was apparently no 
doubt that the Argentinian was the fa- 
vored suitor. Monzada was putting 
Dick off until he could mature some 
scheme by which he could get out of 
his bargain with Dick while saving his 
own face. Very like Monzada! 

And then in the middle of the rose 
garden, where a screen of white-flecked 
greenery hid the arch beyond which was 
the terrace where Dick at this moment 
sat with Elvire, Miles came to a halt. 
He stood motionless while his mind in- 
formed him that it had been working 
of its own accord and now presented 
him with the result. Why should El- 
vire marry Dick? Why should she be 
denied the widest choice? He was by 
no means sure that she loved his friend. 
In his heart he believed that she was 
too young and undeveloped emotionally 
to love any man—yet. Without conceit 
he knew that he could offer her a more 
secure if less exciting future than Dick 
could bestow. And he could give her 
—he was sure of it now—a love as 
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passionate and as devout as any man. 
Love had its own rights. Let Elvire 
choose between them, 

With a new decision he strode to the 
arch, pushed the trailing festoon aside, 
and remained there, crushing the thorny 
stems in his hand without feeling their 
wicked little teeth. 

Their backs were turned to him. 
Elvire was seated on the bench, as he 
had pictured her. Dick was kneeling be- 
side her, his blond head in her lap. Her 
own head, bending down, almost hid 
his. Her hand passed, once and again, 
over his curls. 

“Ricardito! Ricardito!” she said in 
her yearning Spanish voice. 

Miles shut his eyes. Then methodi- 
cally he rearranged the disturbed trails 
of roses, and twisted his handkerchief 
around his lacerated hand. They had 
not seen him, fortunately. 

He was too late. That was all. 


OHAIPTER X. 


The beach was not far from the pools 
where the shrimp swam. At low tide 
it formed a broad, wet ribbon of gray 
which curved from the front of the 
villa, separated from it by shrubbery and 
a terrace where two small brass cannon, 
the colonel’s pride, winked in the sun. 
Sweeping below the high ground of the 
gardens, the ribbon stretched away for 
several miles to the other end of the 
island, where it lost itself in rocks and 
a broken, steep formation of cliffs that 
in one spot soared like a steeple. The 
legend which attributed a volcanic origin 
to the place was probably founded on 
fact. Coral showed no such 
architectural daring in their methods. 

Miles sat at the foot of the steeple, 
staring dully at the pinkish line which 
streaked the blue water and indicated 
a channel. Nobody lived at this end of 
the island, and he could feel as much 
alone as he pleased. He could see nei- 
ther the mainland nor the ships, only 
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another smaller and equally deserted 
islet between himself and the sea. He 
was not thinking; merely, as a negro 
might have put it, “studyin’.” This 
was one of the hours that had to be 
endured, lived through somehow. With 
a sort of cruel humor the recollection 
came to him of his old nurse’s favorite 
phrase for indicating her resignation to 
fate, when some inescapable misfortune 
overtook her, like a spoiled frock, or the 
necessity of spending the day with her 
sister-in-law, whom she detested: “Well, 
I'll just have to hoist my cross and carry 
it one day’s journey nearer home.” 

He had to hoist his cross. That was 
all there was to it. Unfortunately he 
had not old Nanny’s faith to make the 
hoisting worth while. Wretchedness— 
dull, dead wretchedness! It would pass, 
of course. All things passed. All 
things passed. A dreary comfort! 

He was so absorbed in his mood that 
it took him an appreciable time to real- 
ize that something had happened outside 
of him. Something startling, important! 
An object had shot through his line of 
vision, hurled from the top of the cliff, 
and had struck the water below—that 
dangerous water that only half con- 
cealed the jagged and fanged lining of 
its pools. Then the sun caught some- 
thing round and bright that bobbed ‘into 
sight and out again, further out, be- 
tween Miles and the channel. A head! 
In an instant he knew whose head. In 
another instant he thad kicked off his 
shoes, torn off his coat, run through the 
water as far as he could run, and then 
started with long powerful strokes, in 
pursuit. 

The water clutched him like a live, 
vindictive animal. There were cross 
currents there, and the tide was still go- 
ing out, dragging him mercilessly 
toward the channel. Once in that it 
would have a lovely time with its victim 
—have it all its own way. They had 
told him stories of the strongest swim- 
mers, caught and played with, and 
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tossed disdainfully on the beach next 
day. He must get Dick before the 
channel did. Why on earth No 
time to think of that now. Dick had 
ceased to swim, was at the mercy of the 
tide already. His own lungs were burst- 
ing, but he kept on doggedly, putting 
every ounce of will into his muscles. 
He’d do it—he’d do it! He dashed the 
water out of his smarting eyes, and 
threw back his head for a gulp of air. 
And then he saw the sailboat bearing 
down on him, and he gave one precious 
second to rising out of the water as 
high as he could and signaling to it with 
frantic arm and a bellow of “Help! 
Help!” 

Later he felt that ‘Sail ahoy!” would 
have been more dignified, but there 
was no time to choose. 

After he had been helped aboard and 
sat watching Dick, who had been picked 
up first, being tempted back to conscious- 
ness, he found himself so exhausted that 
he had no resistance to offer to any of 
Faulkner’s suggestions. Because, as it 
gave him a comfortable feeling of se- 
curity to discover, it was Faulkner who 
had rescued them, assisted by two burly 
negro boatmen who grinned with con- 
gratulation, as though the gentlemen 
had furnished them with far better 
amusement than fishing. 

A thin trickle of blood was. staining 
the corner of Dick’s mouth, and when 
Faulkner muttered a word about inter- 
nal injuries Miles was relieved to find 
that the boat was one of those hybrids— 
a dory equipped with a miniature en- 
gine. There was no dilatory quality 
about Faulkner. In an incredibly short 
time they had gained the dock of Sant- 
angelo, a doctor had appeared, and the 
patient, weak and suffering but entirely 
alive, had been transported to the Faulk- 
ner villa and put to bed in the best 
guest room. Mrs. Faulkner had been 
perfect. Whatever her opinion of young 
Mainwaring might be, she had welcomed 
him, if not like a mother, at least like 
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an indulgent aunt. In spite of his feeble 
protests she had assured him that he was 
to remain with them until he was en- 
tirely cured. What were mates for ex- 
cept to take care of a ship in the cap- 
tain’s absence? Then she had placed a 
vase of flowers on the table, drawn a 
curtain, and considerately left the 
friends together. 

The doctor had been reassuring. The 
injuries might have been serious, he had 
explained with various shruggings of 
shoulder and wavings of hands, but 
were not. The patient might talk a 
little, but a very little. Miles sat be- 
side him, refreshing himself from the 
thoughtful tray which Mrs. Faulkner 
had sent in. He was, to his surprise, 
frightfully hungry, and he devoured the 
highly flavored paté and the crisp rolls, 
and drank two large cups of black cof- 
fee. He was glad of this later. When 
he had finished he turned to the lax 
figure on the bed and asked in a nat- 
ural tone of voice, 

“What on earth did you do it for?” 

Dick answered wearily: 

“Always thought drowning the best 
way, but it’s sort of difficult for as good 
a swimmer as Iam. Thought some of 
those rocks might disable me—make it 
quicker.” 

So the fall had been intentional. But 
why—why? A man with everything to 
live for, like Dick? He inquired calmly : 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“Money. Naturally. Seems 
at the bottom of most trouble. I’m at 
the end of my rope—cleaned out. 
Dropped my last dollar at the villa last 
night.” 

“But your cargo? 
worth a lot.” 

A sardonic smile lit Dick’s face. 

““Monzada’s advanced me a good bit 
on that. Besides, when can I realize on 
it? I’m beginning to believe that this 
putting-off is intentional. For some rea- 
son they don’t want it.” 

“If that’s all be 
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“Tt isn't all,” Dick responded. “Don’t 
you know that no gambler tells every- 
thing? There’s worse. I’m in debt. I’m 
in debt to the man of all others whom I 
oughtn’t to accept favors from. If I 
hadn’t been drinking— But when he 
shoved over his rouleaux, and kept on 
shoving, and was so pleasant about it, 
and the luck seemed running my way, 
why—you see how it was.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Don Ambrosio, damn it!” 

“How much?” 

Dick named the amount. Miles was 
astonished, acquainted as he was with 
the sums that changed hands on the 
Archipelago of Chance. Colonel de 
Monzada would never consent to give 
his daughter to a bankrupt. And Dick, 
realizing this in the first transports of 
his excitement when Elvire had shown 
her love for him, thought Miles, real- 
izing this and knowing that she would 
probably obey her father, had decided 
to cut the knot, once for all. So that 
was why. 

“The worst is,” Dick broke out, “I 
can't bear to think of his owning the 
Elvire. The last thing in the world I 
can call my own.” 

“Would you mind my owning her? 
With the option of buying her back, in 
a reasonable time ?” 

Dick stared. His lips shaped them- 
selves in a whistle. 

“See here, old thing, I’m not dying, 
you know. You needn’t go that far.” 

“IT mean it. I want a pleasure boat, 
and with the improvements that can be 
put on her she'll do very well, and not 
cost anything like as much as a yacht,” 
Miles explained. He felt his face grow 
wooden. “I like this part of the world. 
I'd fancy racking around among the 
islands for some time.” 

“On your honor,” Dick said in a 
low, controlled voice, “this isn’t char- 
ity ?”” 

“On my honor,” Miles responded 
with the expression of a wooden Indian, 
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“IT want her.” He did want the Elvire; 
he wanted her for the purpose of setting 
Dick’s mind at rest. Dick was valuable. 
He belonged to the girl on the island, 
and for her sake must be safeguarded. 

“All right,” Dick said” faintly. 

Miles took out his checkbook. 

“T can’t give you the full amount of 
her value in cash,” he observed pleas- 
antly. “I don’t keep that much in the 
banks uninvested. But I can give you a 
check for some thousands and notes for 
the rest. Faulkner can raise you what 
you want on them.” He wondered as 
he wrote his signature what his mother 
would say if she knew that he was be- 
coming the possessor of a_ trading 
schooner for which he had no use, and 
which was laden with contraband ex- 
plosives. “How much?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


When Faulkner's dory landed Miles 
on the colonel’s wharf late that after- 
noon, he discovered that the news of 
Dick’s accident had already reached 
Elvire. That it was an accident she 
alone seemed to doubt. When she got 
Miles away from Sefiora Juana and her 
father, she said in a feverish undertone: 

“He meant it, did he not?” 

“I’m afraid so,’ Miles answered 
lamely. “But he’s all right now. I 
assure you he is.” He had not under- 
stood how hard it would be to meet 
Elvire again, to reconstruct that scene 
that had ruined his hopes, to see again 
the dark head which had touched Dick’s 
only a few hours ago. 

She wrung her hands. 

“Oh, now I see what you said—that 
it brought so much unhappiness!’ she 
cried, and Miles recognized that she 
meant the gambling which she had re- 
fused to consider wrong. “I see that 
it leads into temptation; it ‘becomes 
stronger than you are. That is not 
right, I know.” She covered her eyes 
with her hands, and he heard her say 

















under her breath: “I wish—oh, I 
wish She was wishing that her 
father’s tables were at the bottom of the 
sea. For the first time in her life she 
was ashamed of them. 

“Good-by,” Miles said. It did his 
heart no good to know that hers was 
aching, too. “I came only to tell you 
about Dick. His—our launch is here. 
I must go aboard the schooner. Don’t 
—don’t be unhappy,” he ventured. “It 
will be all right.” 

Elvire glanced over her shoulder to 
where Juana sat at her eternal embroi- 
dery. 

“I will walk to the end of the wharf 
with you,” she said hurriedly. Miles 
knew that the duenna would make no 
objection; she was determinedly obliv- 
ious of their movements. “There is 
something I meant to tell Ricardo, but 
now I must tell you. It is important.” 

It was extremely so, her companion 
decided. Elvire had overheard a con- 
versation between Captain Nufiez, the 
swarthy Brazilian, and one of his men 
—his mate, she thought. It was con- 
fusing ; one did not seize ships, did one, 
except in time of war or unless one 
was a pirate? But this conversation 
certainly dealt with the seizure of a 
schooner—a Yankee schooner. It must 
be Dick’s. As he listened, Miles was 
grateful for one thing: the girl was 
ignorant of her father’s complicity in 
the whole situation—revolution, gun- 
running, double-crossing and all. She 
was merely anxious to put Dick on his 
guard against some vague, possible 
danger. 

“TI must go to the ship at once,” Miles 
told her. If there was anything wrong, 
there was no use in troubling Dick. 
Edwardes was not an appealing per- 
sonality, but he had all the marks of a 
competent officer. 

“She is pretty,’ murmured Elvire, 
and Miles, following her glance, saw 
that the Elvire was under canvas. He 
wondered why, especially when the girl 
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beside him lifted her chin and expanded 
her nostrils. “If it were later in the 
year,” she said absently, “I should be- 
lieve a storm was coming. But we do 
not have the hurricane so soon.” 

“Never?” he inquired. The schooner 
might be about to choose a safer anchor- 
age. The Maria Elvira, the Argentine 
yacht, was at her moorings. 

“Very, very seldom.” 

It seemed to him that the tropical twi- 
light, always brief, was unusually sud- 
den this evening, and instead of its 
glorious tenderness was spreading a livid 
and threatening veil over the sea. A 
puff of wind passed his cheek, and from 
the direction of the sea a long swell 
came sullenly. 

“Can you lend me one of your men?” 
he asked. “I know that a couple of 
them understand a launch, and I don’t, 
very well.” The colonel had a handsome 
launch of his own and never ran it him- 
self. Miles stepped into the one that 
belonged to the Biwire, and that was 
fastened, where Dick had left it, to the 
wharf. 

Then Elvire surprised him. 

“Our launch is not here. It went to 
Santangelo for repairs, and the men with 
it. But I can take you. I know some- 
thing of motor boats. Ricardo has 
taken me out in his. You will have time 
to bring me back again before the storm 
breaks—if it is a storm.” She calmly 
seated herself at the wheel. 

Miles hesitated. The girl’s behavior 
was so unforeseen that he had no cri- 
terion to go on. It was unconventional 
in the extreme, according to Cuban cus- 
toms. Yet where was the harm? He 
couldn’t give up the exquisite sensation 
of going over the water with her, having 
her all to himself! Why deprive him- 
self of a precious memory? There was 
little enough besides for him. 

He cast off. They backed out, swung 
about, and rushed through the inlet. As 
they turned into the sound Miles per- 
ceived that the Elvire was moving. She 
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was headed for the sea. Her mellow 
canvas, with all the details of the rig- 
ging distinct, showed against the gloomy, 
blue-gray sky. She went swiftly over 
the oily, black swells, dogged by the pale 
ruffle of her wake. The breeze was 
freshening. 

“My ship,” Miles thought. “My 
Elvire.” He forbade himself sternly to 
follow the train of thought. 

“They must see us, I think,” Elvire 
called across the noise of the engine. 
“Why does she not slow down?” 

Miles frowned. Of course Ed- 
wardes ought to slow down. But, even 
if he didn't, the launch could pursue for 
some time. He remembered Dick’s hav- 
ing ordered the tank filled that morning. 

The Elvire was through the phos- 
phorescence now, through the mesh of 
choppy surges that marked the reef. No 
longer under the lee of the island, she 
plunged ahead. In spite of her heavy 
cargo, they had little chance of coming 
up with her unless she stopped soon. 
They had better go back. 

Wrenching his eyes from the schooner, 
he looked at the sky behind them. Im- 
mobile, low-hanging clouds were heaped 
there, strangely reminiscent of the dull 
rollers. Sprawling blackly along the 
horizon, they appeared to crouch, per- 
haps waiting to pounce in fury, perhaps 
supine in dread of horrors to come. 
With ears grown accustomed to the 
sound of the engine, he listened for the 
first grind of thunder. But the elements 
were speechless, silent as Elvire who 
was holding the bows to a break in the 
reef; not the fairly wide channel 
through which the schooner had swept, 
but a tiny, tortuous lane, some hundred 
yards nearer. 

“Elvire!” he shouted, horror-stricken, 
as the mass of crumpled foam churned 
under their bows. He called her that in 
his heart. 

She shouted back without turning her 
head : 

“Ricardo showed me this passage.” 
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So she would take chances like that to 
save Dick’s ship—which was not Dick’s 
ship any longer. 

“Go back!” he yelled. At the same 
instant he felt the boat rise under him, 
and his mind became a jumble of im- 
pressions. The white-frothed edges of 
rocks, the rush, Elvire’s hands on the 
wheel, the flesh-crawling shudder grind- 
ing beneath their feet, and the final 
lurch as the launch was thrown, almost 
upon her side, into clear water, 

“Oh-h!” moaned Elvire, indicating 
the deepening flood around their ankles, 
“Bail! Bail! We will make land if 
you bail.” 

“Look!” cried Miles. 

Slowly, calmly, the Elvire had come 
about, and, riding under her altered can- 
vas, was waiting for them. 

When, after a race with the leak, 
which gained, bail as he would, the 
launch drew up under the schooner’s 
side, and made fast to the main chains, 
the same air of deliberation pervaded 
the Elvire. In reply to Miles’ hail there 
was at first silence; at least it seemed 
like silence, now that the roar of the 
engine was still and the reef left behind 
—a stillness in which the creaking of 
the yard-blocks aloft were thin sounds. 
Then there was a response, and the bulk 
of Mr. Edwardes, recognizable by his 
broad skull and spread ears, appeared 
over the side, outlined against the 
ghostly sails. 

The next instant Miles was scram- 
bling up a ladder, behind Elvire. 

The gently settling launch lurched for- 
ward and went down, bows first. 

Mr. Edwardes helped the girl on deck 
and lent a hand to Miles. He showed 
no trace of his usual affability and 
Miles, rather haughtily, began his ex- 
planation of their presence. The mate 
gave him no chance. As the light 
touched Miles’ face he exclaimed: 

“IT thought you were the captain.” 

“Where are you taking the schooner ?” 

With a rudeness which was as forced 
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As cidedly easier. 


as some politeness is forced, put on for 
a purpose, Edwardes retorted: 

“What's that to you? You ought to 
be glad you’re on her. The crew 
wouldn’t have understood leaving the 
captain, so [ hove to. Where is he, any- 
how?” 

“Perhaps,” Miles said, controlling his 
resentment, “I had better begin by in- 
forming you that I have purchased the 
Elvire from Mr. Mainwaring. He has 
had an accident and is at Santangelo.” 

“You bought the schooner ?” 

“He toid me that he had no doubt you 
would consent to navigate her, with 
conditions unchanged except the advance 
in pay to which a captain’s berth will 
entitle you. The change may make no 
other difference at present.” 

The new captain gazed at his large 
feet. 

“No,” he said somberly, “the change 
will make no difference. I'll keep right 
on and navigate her. Who else here 
could navigate her, unless you’d care 
to try Mr. Bramley?” He added, more 
civilly, “Storm’s coming up. Sound is 
too shallow for safety.” 

As he did not wish further unpleas- 
antness with the man on whom he must 
rely to bring the ship safely through, 
the new owner said no more. The omi- 
nous listlessness of the air, so different 
from the usual evening breeze, was a 
portent ‘backed by the falling barometer. 


Occasional gusts stirred it, then died 
again. 
Miles went below. In the cabin he 


found Elvire bending over the flower, 
and he remembered that Dick’s last re- 
quest had been a plea for its comfort. 

“Il have watered it.” she told him. 
“Ricardo took this from my garden.” 
As though Miles had not guessed this 
long ago! “T told him it would not live, 
but flowers like him.” 

She was taking the situation with her 
own childish grace. That made it de- 


“As soon as we can get back I shall 
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take you home,” Miles said, as nat- 
urally as he was able. “You may find 
this other cabin more comfortable.” He 
opened the door into his own, which 
Massinger, the steward, kept in apple- 
pie order. Her shoes, he knew, were 
drenched, and probably the-rest of her 
apparel. She might find something pos- 
sible to change into, After hunting up 
the steward and ordering him to serve 
coffee and otherwise put himself at the 
disposition of the surprising guest, he 
went on deck. The swell had increased, 
and the night had settled down defi- 
nitely. The wind blew fitfully. Ed- 
wardes was standing aft by the wheel, 
glancing now aloft, now to windward. 
All hands had evidently been called on 
deck, and the reefers had been ordered 
aloft. As he walked up and down, 
Miles felt his apprehensions in regard 
to Edwardes vanish. The man had been 
unpardonably discourteous, but respon- 
sibility did affect some minds in that 
way. He was certainly on the job now. 
Miles’ own nerves had been twitching, 
but the long, soothing swell that goes 
before a storm was quieting them like 
morphine taken before an operation. He 
felt calmer under the dark sky than be- 
low, talking to Elvire. 

One of the sudden gusts sent the 
vessel heeling along. She was a gallant 
craft, and even in the short voyage she 
had become a kind of home. He looked 
up at the sheets and, ignorant though he 
was of the names of half of them, felt 
a pride in their freshness and strength, 
Oughtn’t they to be furled, however? 
Then he saw that this was being done. 
Half unconsciously, but with pride, he 
said aloud: 

“Pretty thing—my ship.” 

Turning, he collided with Edwardes. 
A man built in three dimensions if any 
one ever was, he seemed destined to be 
seen in silhouette. At this moment he 
was framed by mist. 

“Your ship!” he roared. 


“My ship, 
damn you, my ship!” 
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The audacity of it was like a flash of 
lightning. Miles understood. Ed- 
wardes had not been seeking a safer 
anchorage, he had been stealing the ship. 
Was he in the plot with Nufiez or was 
he on his own? And Dick could ask no 
protection from any government, be- 
cause his own operations were illegal; 
he had been running contraband. For 
a moment a cold hand ourled around 
Miles’ heart. Elvire! Elvire on the 
ship! Then he stood impassive as al- 
ways, waiting desperately for the mate’s 
next move. 

Swinging on the gaping crew, Ed- 
wardes said with a rush: 

“Men, this gentleman calling himself 
Cap’n Mainwaring’s friend, this gentle- 
man that’s been accepting Cap’n Main- 
waring’s ‘hospitality on the schooner, 
eating his bread, wearing his clothes, he 
comes here telling me this schooner is 
his! He says he bought her from the 
cap’n. He don’t show me any paper 
from the cap’n to prove it. The cap’n 
ain’t here to say he sold it. Where’s the 
cap’n anyway? This fellow says he’s in 
town. This fellow says a lot of things. 
Says the cap’n’s had an accident. Did 
this fellow hurt him? Oh, no, he’s a 
friend of his. Guess we ought to be- 
lieve him—eh?—though he hasn’t got 
any papers to back him up. He found 
time to bring along the young lady—the 
cap’n’s young lady, as you know—but he 
didn’t have time to bring any papers. 
Now, men, you all know me. What 
do you know of this man? Shall I hand 
over Cap’n Mainwaring’s schooner to 
him? Now, men, I want to speak to 
you plain 

While he spoke Miles watched, not 
him but the sailors. He had not the 
remotest notion how they would act, 
and he realized that Edwardes probably 
had. He had regarded them as part of 
the ship’s fittings, like the davits and 
the spars. Now they had the casting 
vote. How they would have cast it he 
was never to know. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Out of the mist, with the unexpected- 
ness of a phantom, came, almost paral- 
lel with the Elvire, and dangerously 
near, another vessel. She was a much 
smaller schooner. Above the singing 
of the wind came a hail in Spanish, fol- 
lowed—it could almost be said accom- 
panied—by a shot across the Elwvire’s 
bows. 

Like an echo came the first deep growl 
of thunder. 

“Nufiez!” Miles exclaimed. 

Well, there was not much to choose 
between being in the hands of Edwardes 
or in those of the Brazilian. After the 
harangue to which he had just listened, 
he experienced some pleasure in seeing 
the former’s plans frustrated. But were 
they? He remembered Edwardes’ re- 
fusal to listen to his explanation, when 
he had come aboard with Elvire. Nat- 
urally! It might have been stale news 
to him. 

But Captain Edwardes—that was his 
title now—showed no satisfaction at the 
sight of the other schooner. He had 
answered her hail, and, urged by the 
shot, had given the order for his vessel 
to be hove to, a difficult matter in the 
wind which filled every sheet, though 
the Elvire was now under shortened 
canvas. In a moment the breeze 
dropped, enabling the strarwer to come 
alongside. Edwardes scowled. He 
opened his mouth, then clenched it, as 
he glanced at the two small cannon 
lashed behind the Solidad’s gunwale. 
Miles recognized the little pieces that 
ornamented the terrace of the Casa 
Monzada, mementos of the colonel’s 
military days, and the pride of his heart, 
and the bane of the servants who had 
to keep them polished like the table sil- 
ver. 

The scheme slipped together like a 
picture puzzle. It was unlikely that 
Nufiez had carried off the cannon from 
the colonel’s front door without their 
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owner's permission. So this was Mon- 
zada’s way of getting around Dick. His 
simple expedient was to make it im- 
possible for Dick to keep his agree- 
ment. The onus would be on Dick, 
not on him. If Dick couldn’t deliver 
the goods he was not to get the girl, 
and it was very evident that the visit of 
Nufiez was by no means an ordinary 
business one. 

If the colonel had only known it, 
Edwardes was about to save him the 
trouble he had taken. 

With a considerable show of resolu- 
tion the new captain went to the side 
and welcomed the newcomer. It was 
Nufiez, of course. With a word to 
Bramley, and quite ignoring Miles, Ed- 
wardes led the way to the cabin. As 
Miles strode forward to follow them, 
Bramley approached him and without 
looking in his face said in an undertone: 

“Cap’n Edwardes wants to sell the 
cargo to ‘im.’”’ His breathless whisper 
deepened. “Then he’ll take the schooner 
to Bermuda and run liquor.” Dick had 
described the second mate as having a 
weak-kneed face; it was now pale with 
terror. “I don't want to be a rum 
runner,” he said in a complaining voice. 

Miles shook him off and went into 
the cabin. It was dimly lit and seem- 
ingly furnished with thicknesses of col- 
ored air. The shadows slid into each 
other with a blended variety of hue and, 
one could almost say, texture. Elvire 
was not to be seen. If the door of his 
cabin was slightly ajar, no one noticed 
it but himself. Indeed the two men un- 
der the central hanging lamp did not 
even notice his entrance; they had eyes 
only for each other. 

Nufiez was tthe most unpromising- 
looking villain that the situation had yet 
afforded. His face, wrinkled and yet 
obese, and profusely bearded, and his 
short, plump figure belonged in one of 
the coast fruit shops rather than in cir- 
cumstances closely resembling melo- 
drama. He had as much oil in him as a 
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pompano, and some of it had leaked into 
his voice. 

The preliminary compliments had 
already passed. Coming to the point 
with a directness which would have done 
credit to an honest man, Edwardes 
stated that he recognized Nufiez as the 
agent appointed by the “Children of 
Liberty” to receive the guns and muni- 
tions. The ship and cargo were now in 
his hands. ‘He had been on his way 
to the deserted cove of Puerto San Juan 
on the Venezuelan coast, where the 
cargo could be unloaded and transported 
to Brazil in the vessel which was to 
meet him there—the Solidad, he sup- 
posed. He ended: 

“You can buy from me just as you 
could have from Cap’n Mainwaring.” 
He waited for the other’s reply. 

“That was my intention,” answered 
Nufiez suavely. His cat eyes narrowed ; 
he evidently suspected even more irreg- 
ularity in the circumstances than he had 
anticipated, and was wondering how to 
make this augment his profits. The 
lamplight played wickedly over his 
stubby features. “I will give a good 
price, but you will, of course, accept the 
notes of my party. We have every hope 
of success. They are as good as gold 
is. I am prepared also to purchase the 
schooner.” 

“Notes? Not on your sweet life. 
Cash, cold cash.” 

The other’s smooth tone flowed on, 
undisturbed. 

“But the ship——” 

“Isn’t for sale. I’ve a use for her 
myself.” Edwardes pounded the table. 
This imperturbable man of oil was get- 
ting on his nerves, as he would not have 
done had the new captain had a clear 
claim to the Elvire. 

“The party is in need of ships,” 


Nufiez responded meaningly. “I fear 
I must insist.” 
The floor inclined suddenly. They 


could hear the knocking and grinding of 
the vessels against each other, showing 
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that they had been grappled together. 
Overhead the lamp swung wildly. 

Both captains sprang to their feet, 
anxious to go on deck, loath to leave the 
interview undecided. 

A tremendous crash sounded above 
them, as something fetched away. Ed- 
wardes, perceiving Miles in the shadow, 
shouted to him: 

“Here, you—if you want your 
schooner, stick up for her. If I don’t 
go on deck, nobody’ll have her!” 

He flung off. A second later a door 
flew open, and Elvire almost fell into 
the cabin and brought up against the 
flower stand which, clamped to the floor, 
remained rooted. The Brazilian stared 
at her. Instead of rejoining his own 
vessel, which should certainly have been 
released from the Elvire’s side, he re- 
mained taut. 

At last he inquired : 

“This schooner is yours?” 

“I bought it to-day from Captain 
Mainwaring.” Even at that tense min- 
ute Miles had noticed that Edwardes 
had acknowledged his ownership, though 
he had denied it to the sailors. 

There was little use in sticking up for 
his schooner when, to all intents and 
purposes, she belonged to Edwardes. 
But he realized what the latter must 
have trusted him to comprehend. While 
she was in Mile’s hands there was 
some chance of the crew’s siding with 
Captain Mainwaring’s friend. But once 
in the hands of the Brazilian faction, 
the vessel was gone forever. 

Nufiez struggled with his facial mus- 
cles and accomplished a smile. 

“But you will sell her?” 

“For cash—yes.” 

As the storm lulled for a second there 
came the sound of stamping and a 
struggle on deck. 

Nufiez shrugged, deploring the fu- 
tility of such a demand. Then the 
weather howled again. The chairs skid- 
ded back and forth, playing puss-in-the- 
corner. Elvire clung to the flower 
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stand, in a ring of fallen petals. 
tendrils slapped her impatiently. 

Nuifiez thrust forward a face smell- 
ing of garlic and tobacco. He steadied 
himself by both hands splayed flat upon 
the table. 

“Sefior, I love peace. I do not wish 
an unpleasantness, but—though I have 
the small ship I have the most men.” 

As if in confirmation of this state- 
ment, two of the Solidad’s crew ap- 
peared in the doorway, thick, dark- 
skinned men with negroid features, 
They stood swaying with the ship, on 
the borders of light and shadow. Miles 
felt his mind swing with them. He 
knew that the Elvire’s crew could not 
withstand the attackers indefinitely, 
though, from the sounds which drifted 
in between the shrieking of the storm, 
he judged that they were putting up a 
good fight. What right had he to bring 
Elvire into further danger by a futile 
resistance? 

But he had one stipulation to make. 

“Very well, Captain Nufiez,” he an- 
swered; “I will accept your offer for 
the schooner and her cargo, provided 
you will set the officers and crew, and 
this lady and myself, ashore at the near- 
est convenient point.” 

“Certainly, sefior,” Nujfiez responded 
with the purr of a fat-faced cat. “All 
shall be set ashore—except this lady.” 

Elvire swung ‘back behind the stand. 

“Oh!” she cried like a stricken child. 
“Oh, if Ricardo were here! If he were 
here!” 

Miles strode over to her. 

“T have long worshiped from a dis- 
tance,” purred Nufiez.” 

His hand swooped for his revolver. 
Miles sent the flower pot through the 
air, like a flash of destroying lightning. 
Nujiez dropped heavily. 

Miles was aware that Elvire had 
stooped and produced a toy dagger, 
which nevertheless looked sharp and 
serviceable. The next instant he was 
struggling with two sailors, up and down 
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the pitching floor, while demented chairs 
leaped at them from corners. Once he 
collided with the stand, which saved 
him from being crushed to the floor. 
Heaving himself with a convulsive ef- 
fort, he grasped an arm poised above 
him, searching for a throat to sink its 
knife into. The weapon slipped harm- 
lessly from a suddenly limp hand. A 
blow caught him on the back of his head, 
and for a while he was kicked about 
at the bottom of a whirlpool of stamp- 
ing men. Two explosions followed in 
the chaos overhead, then he staggered 
up to launch himself into the fight once 
more. But the fight was over. 

sramley, pale and wobbly, stood with 
a smoking pistol in his grasp, while a 
shaken and disheveled Elvire crouched 
on the floor behind the clamped stand. 
Broken chair legs protruded from the 
unquiet shadows. The Solidad’s men 
had stumbled out, called to more im- 
mediate usefulness on deck, but under 
the table, among fragments of jar and 
trampled earth, Nufiez lay dead. Yes, 
dead. There was no hope that he had 
not killed a man. What a climate! 
Where civilized persons, cultured per- 
sons like himself, Miles Spencer, killed 
men and were not horrified. For he 
wasn’t. He was surprised most exorbi- 
tantly, he was dazed by the outcome of 
the encounter—he had never expected 
to anticipaate the Brazilian’s aim—but 
he was not remorseful. He could look 
at the still body, anything but peaceful 
looking, but as still as if it were, and 
not reel with horror. These tropics! 

The tugging at his torn sleeve became 
insistent. 

“Come,” panted Elvire. “Quick! Do 
not anger him.” 

sramley was regarding them, not at 
all angrily, but turning over in his mind 
possible risks. The ship pitched, and 
for an awful second lay almost on her 
beam ends, before she shook off the 
crushing weight of water and righted 
herself. Bramley leaped for the door. 
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His wraithlike shriek carried through 
the storm. 

“Rats in a trap!” he wailed. “Rats 
in attrap!” It was horribly funny. 

Miles stepped over the body and 
caught Elvire around the shoulders as 
she rose to her feet. There might be 
no chance of a boat; they had probably 
been smashed or carried away; but no 
place in the world could be more hope- 
less than this cabin if the schooner foun- 
dered. They gained the deck close on 
Bramley’s heels. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It was the kind of night when one 
believes in the devil—a very personal 
devil. 

With one arm Miles clung to an in- 
distinct projection and with the other 
took a firm grasp of the girl. Bramley, 
too, muttering insanely to himself, was 
trying to shelter her. The dark’s at- 
tempt at dissembling the ravages of the 
storm was more appalling than any sight 
could have been. Underfoot was fluid 
earthquake—if that wasn’t a contradic- 
tion in terms. The wind howled like a 
demon scofflaw, as Dick had once said. 
In the glimmer that was merely dark- 
ness made visible, objects took on more 
terrible shapes than the most impudent 
nightmare. Across the littered deck 
swung leaping surges, hissing over the 
splintered gunwales. Rain pounded 
down sharp and solid. Loose rope ends 
lashed out like invading water snakes. 
Line after line of water rose, cast it- 
self upon them, and rushed bellowing 
away. All the megaphones of hell 
whooped around the struggle as sea and 
tempest drove against the reeling ship. 

Did anything in the world taste other- 
wise than salt ? 

In a stab of lightning Miles saw the 
Solidad, still riding beside them, now 
sheltering the Elvire from some crash- 
ing wave, now banging sideways into 
her. How long could the ships live? 
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The heavy cables which had bound them 
had been cast off, but they were still 
perilously close. 

Another squirm of lightning ran 
across the sky, disclosing the endless 
walls of advancing seas, and, more ap- 
palling still, the scene on deck. Miles, 
clinging to the ironwork and holding 
grimly to the girl, stared into the re- 
newed gloom, aghast at the folly of the 
thing! To fight now, when every pitch 
might be the prelude to that final plunge 
which would send them through inter- 
minable fathoms into depths where 
strange, blind fishes finned, ignorant of 
the hurricane that had tossed them such 
visitors! To dare intrude their quarrel 
upon an arena where sea and air were 
duelling ! 

The clamor swept toward them. 
Backing and dodging came a snarling 
Latin, armed with a long, old-fashioned 
pistol, resuscitated from Heaven knows 
where, which he held by the barrel. 
Following relentlessly, with lowered, 
bull-like head, came the Elvire’s car- 
penter, his huge fist wielding an im- 
promptu weapon that sent Miles’ mind 
leaping back to old tales of pirates, 
when marlinespikes were lifted against 
cutlasses. As Chips swung back the 
iron Miles recognized it for a belaying 
pin. 

Then from the rugged blackness above 
them descended a crashing weight, jar- 
ring him off his feet. It was only after 
some seconds that he knew that the 
Solidad’s mainmast had fetched away, 
and fallen across the Elwire’s deck, em- 
bedding a heavy spar into the planks 
where it quivered with every wave un- 
til a tremendous sea wrenched it away. 

Hastily Miles ascertained that the girl 
had not been hit by any of the flying 
blocks. Then he saw Chips, lying face 
down, squarely under the prostrate mast, 
motionless except for his feet which slid 
to and fro with the pitching of the ves- 
sel. His opponent stood over him, petri- 
fied and teetering, like a stone image 


moved on a pivot. A smashing sea 
curved over him like a carnivorous, con- 
cave beast, its tentacles snatching him 
off. 

Was this a lull or only another sort 
of approach? By a seeming oversight 
of Satan’s, the wind dropped for a mo- 
ment and Miles heard a quite distinctly 
different sort of howling—the reef! 
The men’s voices, too, separated them- 
selves from the communal roar. The 
Solidad’s crew, who had swarmed 
aboard, bent on conquest, when the first 
cables had been stretched between the 
vessels, were now battling for their 
lives. “Miles wished that Dick could 
have seen his men fight, though there 
was little doubt that he must have wit- 
nessed it on some of his weird cruises, 
They struggled over the slippery decks, 
split into heaving wedges, through which 
Edwardes, with his heavy shoulders and 
flat, reptilian forehead, moved like a 
monster from some mad mythology, 
pushing the rout before him. 

“Anywhere is safer for the young 
lidy than this ship!” Had the words 
been spoken aloud? Bramley was 
shouting into his ear, jerking his shoul- 
der to make him look. “There’s a 
launch alongside—hamidships—under 
the lee of the ship!” Loosing Miles, he 
tugged at Elvire. The three, tripping 
and sliding, made their way to the side. 
High seas pounded over the bulwarks 
and swirled around their knees. As 
he clung to the bulwarks, one arm across 
them and the other as though grown 
around the girl, Miles thought of the 
mahogany staircase at home. Curious 
how heavy the ‘bannisters had grown— 
he looked down into the well of it, as ‘he 
always did—he had come home from 
school and things had altered. The cut- 
glass vases on the hall table were spark- 
ling and sparkling and sparkling. 

A rush of water nearly tore him 
away. His head cleared. The light- 
ning again! Don Ambrosio’s launch! 
How the large, overgilded thing 
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lived 
gling, yet 
the waves. 
self was at the wheel. 
seamanship he tenaciously hugged the 


She was jerking and strug- 
always keeping head on to 

And Don Ambrosio him- 
By a miracle of 


lee of the schooner. Sometimes he was 
level with the three, staring faces on 
her, sometimes far below, in the trough 
of the sea. Once they saw the launch 
rise and come rushing to leap on deck, 
like a salmon leaping rapids. But before 
she touched, the wave dropped and the 
launch with it, shaking and gliding 
backward, until, with a grim fixity of 
purpose, the Argentinian brought her 
back under the side of the ship. 

The moment came! Bramley loos- 
ened his grasp of Elvire and went limp- 
ing away, for all the world like a bird 
who pretends to be wounded, to dis- 
tract attention from its nest. As the 
lurched over, Miles swung 
Elvire through a gap in the bulwarks, 
and by a wonder of luck into the bob- 
bing launch. Then he jumped after 
her 

Water blinded him. 


sche yoner 


His nails rasped 
on gold leaf, and he sprawled, choking 
and clawing. Something solid reared 
wider his palm and tugged. Boosted 
by the wave, he clambered aboard the 
launch. Don Ambrosio watched him in 
silence. The wheel was his business. 
It struck Miles that the Argentinian’s 
varnished hair must be waterproof, and 
he seemed to turn this hypothesis over 
in his mind for a long time. Elvire was 
huddled in the bottom of the launch, 
her arms clamped around something 
stable. He put his arm around her 
again; that was where it belonged. 

The lights of the schooner tossed far 
behind them, The single unextinguished 
light on the Solidad was rising and fall- 
ing dangerously near the larger vessel. 
Then, as the launch rose on matted 
foam, Miles, staring across her bows, 
saw other points of brightness disen- 
gage themselves from the blackness, and 
understood. The yacht Maria Elvira 
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must have followed the schooner, as 
soon as Elvire had been missed. He 
might very well have been on the island 
when her disappearance had been dis- 
covered. Wild thoughts, entirely con- 
gruous with the situation, flitted through 
Miles’ mind. Had the Argentinian 
known of the scheme to send Nufiez 
after Dick’s ship? Probably not. He 
would doubtless have preferred to elim- 
inate Dick otherwise. A slight quarrel, 
not too conspicuous, with one of the 
guests on his yacht, some languid young 
man who could muster enough energy to 
stroll to the duelling ground and raise a 
graceful arm to point an unerring pistol. 
Then Don Ambrosio’s regret that a 
friend—two friends of his—should have 
been involved. Why should Elvire sus- 
pect him? 

Had he been right, Miles wondered, 
to trust the girl aboard this puny craft? 
They were riding on the crest of death. 
But the question had been one not of 
vessels but of men. _ The impulse which 
had induced him to swing Elvire into 
the launch had been reénforced by the 
suspicion that the Argentinian was a 
sort of a gentleman. He had shown 
Miles no sign of hostility—no signs of 
anything but sticking to the business of 
keeping them afloat. And he was a 
consummate sailor. He knew himself 
to be master of the situation. He would 
take Elvire to her father, and the colo- 
nel, both from mercenary motives and 
to avoid scandal, would agree to an 
immediate marriage between them. And 
Elvire—— 

The launch struggled along, hurdling 
the waves. Another flash showed a long 
streak of black with bowed palms 
stretched taut to leeward. They were 
near land, then, though what land he 
had no idea. The ships must have been 
driven far enough away from the Archi- 
pelago of Chance. 

Then, instantaneously, the horror 
came that made him actually forget their 
own desperate peril in the immensity of 
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the ruin which consummated itself be- 
fore their eyes! 

With a howl of thunder, a new and 
terrific spurt of lightning raced across 
the clouds. The Solidad was revealed, 
her sharp bows driving straight on the 
larger vessel. It seemed to Miles that 
lightning had never lasted so long; there 
was about it a fury, a will power, that 
reminded him weirdly of his own lunge 
of the flower pot which had finished 
Nufiez. With the same immediateness 
the projectile of fire made for the Elvire. 
Out of an appalling blaze of crimson 
which glorified the sky from end to 
end, came the roar of an explosion, 
triumphing over the havoc of the storm! 

The next bolt showed only heaving 
ridges. The sea had swallowed the prey 
which the air had struck down. The 
Alvire with her cargo of munitions was 
at the bottom of the ocean, and she had 
carried the Solidad with her. 

Then Miles came back to his own 
affairs. The launch, rearing to sur- 


mount a swell, missed the crest by a 


matter of inches. A creamy smother 
rushed over her bows. She staggered 
up, shaking herself like a terrier after 
a bath, and plunged on. Miles with his 
free hand set himself to bail. In the 
darkness he could not see the crooked 
movement of Don Ambrosio’s lips, but 
he had a feeling that long, resplendent 
curses were being thrown out into the 
turmoil, quite as though he could hear 
them. Then a white wall arched over 
the launch and descended, slapping them 
over into a whirl of lashing, sucking 
water that sought to drag Elvire from 
his clutch, His arm clamped itself 
around her, his fingers, as relentless and 
as devoid of feeling as iron, dug into 
the flesh of her side. They were no 
longer in the boat. There was no ques- 
tion of swimming. The water grappled 
with him and threw him, rolling him 
over and over. He was caught up and 
tossed like a ball to the sky, he was flung 
sheer over howling fluid precipices, 
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mauled, deafened, blinded, assassinated, 
And still the lax body of Elvire clung 
to ‘him like a part of himself. 

Out of blind annihilation rough hands 
seized him, tore him from the maw of 
the sea, hoisted him upon a substance 
which did not fall away under his body, 
There was no sensation left in his arm, 
but he made sure with his battered chin 
and mouth that the small dark object 
on his breast was Elvire. His whole 
being made an effort to dig itself into 
the sand. Then he lost consciousness. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“You should thank the Holy Virgin 
and the saints that you are alive at all, 
sefior, instead of grumbling that you 
must remain here.” 

Old Manuel, the fisherman, jerked his 
disreputable and nondescript garment 
over one shoulder with a movement not 
devoid of grace, and made a penthouse 
of ‘his ropy hands to shade his eyes from 
the dazzle. The sun turned the water 
into a mirror, incredibly blue and inno- 
cent, which extended to the horizon. 

“Ts it my fault, sefior? Have I not 
watched all the days and portions of the 
nights? Can I bring a boat when there 
is no boat? Ours was devoured by the 
storm; one lifted bodily and the other 
smashed beyond repair. The sefior must 
be patient. After a while they will be- 
gin searching the islands. That hap- 
pens. Then he may go. In the mean- 
time there is food as long as God sends 
fish in the sea. Why be anxious? There 
is always to-morrow.” 

Miles, who knew enough Spanish to 
catch the drift of these consolations, 
moved off impatiently. It seemed an 
eternity since he had been imprisoned 
here, wearing, as the Celtic poet puts it, 
“the blue chain of the ocean.” Actu- 
ally it had been only a few days. Under 
other circumstances he would have con- 
sidered the delay an accident of travel, 
and been interested in the social con- 








ditions of the inhabitants, which were 
as primitive as though the luxurious and 
complex civilization of Cuba had been 
hundreds of miles away. 

The island on which Elvire and him- 
self had been thrown—thrown literally 
by the capricious force of the waves 
which might just as well have engulfed 
them—was an outlying bit of land, 
widely separated from whatever other 
bits it belonged to. It was obviously on 
the edge of everything, Its people, who 
appeared to be one large family, owned 
their lives and the simpler human traits, 
and little else except an abiding faith in 
some huge Power which took a benevo- 
lent though uncertain interest in their 
miniature affairs, and whom they in- 
voked upon all occasions, with curious 
methods of propitiation. 

Old Manuel, with the intention of 
bringing his unwelcome guest to a sense 
of his mercies, trailed after him. A 
twinkle accompanied his words: 

“When I was a young man I should 
not have complained of being left alone 
for some days with a sefiorita of the 
most beautiful.” His hands spread with 
an air. “But then I was in ‘those days 
young and——”’ 

Miles cut him short. 

“Would it be possible to swim to that 
dark spot over there? That’s land, 
isn’t it?” 

“That? That is a sandbank where no 
people live. Desert. And you would 
never reach it.” 

“Why not?” 

Manuel answered with an eloquent 
gesture toward the corruscating water: 

“Sharks. They are industrious after 
a storm. They know there will be 
pickings. Two ships. Heaven rest the 
souls of the dead.” 

Both were silent. With the alacrity 
of which the human mind is capable, 
Miles’ pivoted from resentment to the 
purest thankfulness that Elvire was 
alive. He recalled his fancy about the 
stripped schooner, her namesake—that 
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she resembled a beautiful drowned girl, 
picked clean by the fishes—and he shud- 
dered. No, Elvire was still a sweet 
living-and-breathing human being. 

The thought seemed contagious. 
Manuel said soberly: 

“The senorita, she does not scold. 
She is a good little Christian. She sews 
and tells stories to the children and waits 
on God.” 

It was true. Since the beginning of 
the adventure, Elvire, except for that 
poignant cry for Dick, had made no 
complaints whatever. She had taken 
what came and adapted herself. She 
was not only a good little Christian but 
an excellent sport. If Miles had already 
considered her the most adorable thing 
in nature, he now respected her in addi- 
tion as the pluckiest of comrades. Back 
in her garden he had wondered over her 
fragility. Could nature know what she 
was about when she confided the carry- 
ing on of the race to flowerlike beings 
such as this? Now he knew that nature 
had been the first inventor of the steel 
hand in the velvet glove. Elvire would 
be equal to any test. Her sons could 
very well be heroes. 

Her dignity and gentle reasonableness 
were a constant delight to him. She 


had a good deal to put up with. It was | 


not only that this primitive stamping 
ground was rough; it was also exceed- 
ingly dirty. As soon as the weather had 
recovered from its hysteria, which it 
did with tropical promptness, Miles had 
paid Serafina, Manuel’s youngest daugh- 
ter, royally to wash and sun dry a fairly 
new seine and a blanket which she un- 
earthed from the treasures of the fam- 
ily. These he converted into a ham- 
mock which he hung not too close to the 
odoriferous cabin where the said family 
and its overflowing quivers of children 
slept, and where a sensitive pig would 
have fainted. When he presented the 
hammock to Elvire, with the advice to 
sleep out of doors, she had thanked him 
gravely, and he had not considered it 
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necessary to inform her that most of his 
own nights were spent in watching, near 
enough to her resting place to hear an 
outcry. She was safe enough, he be- 
lieved, but how could one be sure? 

There was plenty for her to eat, 
such as it was. The storm had sent 
schools of fish inshore, and the young 
fishermen waded into the ripples to 
bring the seines back heavy, and to pour 
small hillocks of squirming silver on 
the beach. The cornmeal bread was 
tough but not unpalatable, and not all 
the bunches had been stripped from the 
banana trees. None of the people 
seemed ill-nourished, and the children 
were fat. 

Elvire exercised over them a fascina- 
tion which caused them to follow her 
around, and this devotion formed an 
insuperable barrier to Miles’ own wish 
to cultivate her society. He found the 
bodyguard embarrassing, and he did 
not see how she could help regarding 
it in the same light. 

The old man’s philosophy was run- 
ning on without interruption. 

“One need not be in so much of a 
hurry,” he consoled with another sly 
glance. “You will be married for a long 
time.” Looking up the beach, he 
added: “Here comes the sefiorita. I 
will drive the children off.” 

He did so with threats and flourishes 
of his stick, exactly as though they 
were an unruly herd of young porkers, 
and retired after them, leaving his last 
words burning in Miles’ mind. They 
must all fancy, these simple people, that 
he was to marry Elvire as soon as op- 
portunity served. How otherwise? One 
could not run away with the sefiorita 
of an honorable family and return her 
to her father unmarried. And to all 
intents and purposes, he had run away 
with Elvire. 

That unforgetable moment, when he 
had seen the two heads together and 
heard her “Ricardito!” A constant re- 
minder that Elvire belonged to Dick. It 


was too much like taking a mean ad- 
vantage of Dick, lying ill at Santangelo, 
to offer himself to Elvire because they 
had been caught, through no fault of 
their own, at the mercy of the conven- 
tions. And yet, what else could he 
do? Putting the matter on purely con- 
ventional grounds, Colonel de Monzada 
would expect such an offer, whether he 
chose to accept it or not. With the 
edge of a temptation came the thought 
that he probably would accept it. There 
was no chance that Don Ambrosio had 
escaped, pinned as he would have been 
beneath the overturned launch. He was 
out of the situation. And according to 
their Spanish notions the girl had un- 
doubtedly been compromised. The 
sooner that Colonel de Monzada could 
marry his daughter to the rich and well- 
born American, the better he would be 
satisfied. 

But Elvire? What would she do? 
Would she surrender to a training that 
was too strong for her, miserably swept 
away by the current of authority? And 
could he take her like that? Not caring 
for him—a million times worse, loving 
another man. Dick would believe that 
he had deliberately stolen from him the 
most precious possession of his life, the 
girl for whose sake he had not scrupled 
to defy the law and run unconscionable 
risks. He could imagine Dick’s vocabu- 
lary volleying against him. And yet, 
what else could he do? 

He ought at least to give Elvire the 
right of choice. That much was plain 
sailing. 

After the’first casual words, they had 
walked along the sand in silence, as they 
had rather formed the habit of doing 
when they were together. He could not 
repress a smile, in spite of his perturba- 
tion, as he glanced down at his compan- 
ion. She was wearing her own dress 
which had been washed, and which she 
had repaired with portions of a gaudy 
cotton scarf which had formed Sera- 
fina’s Sunday adornment. The result, 
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bizarre enough, was enhanced by the red 
ribbon which held ‘back the dark waves 
of her hair, and in which some child 
had placed a red flower. Her shoes 
were cracked and bruised and her stock- 
ings silk apologies. Nevertheless she 
was quite as lovely as ever. 

“No boat yet?’ she inquired at last. 

The sea, a palette spread with a hun- 
dred shades of blue, answered for him. 
The girl sighed, giving him one of her 
long, sidewise glances. 

“What can we do?” 

“Nothing but wait,” he responded, 
trying to speak cheerfully. ‘The gov- 
ernment will send out, Manuel says, to 
ascertain what damage has been done, 
but you know that official ways are lei- 
surely ways, and there are a great many 
islands. They’re sure to come after a 
while.”’ 

Her eyes filmed over. 

“My father must think that I am 
dead,” 

Miles realized the stupidity of reply- 
ing: “He'll be all the more happy to 
find that you are not.” Nothing more 
brilliant came to him. 

“Ah, yes, God was good to us. But 
all those others—I cannot forget them. 
That terrible light and the noise—the 
noise! And poor Don Ambrosio who 
came to save us—-he, too! I am sorry 
that I did not like him. So strong and 
handsome.” 

“He wasn’t afraid of anything, 
Miles offered his tribute. 

“And that funny little man on the 
ship, with the pistol—he was brave, 
too.” She bent her head and Miles 
knew that she was praying for the soul 
of Bramley. He hoped that it might 
do the second mate some good. The 
plucky little coward! ‘The weakling 
whom it took desperation to make a 
man of! It g@e you a higher opinion 
of human nature to have witnessed the 
measuring up of Bramley. Keyed you 
to your own duty. 

“Elvire,” he said abruptly. After all 


” 
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they had been through together it was 
absurd to give her a more formal name; 
“there’s something I want to speak to 
you about.” 

At the change in his tone she turned 
from him, fixing her eyes on the low 
sand hummocks where straggling lines 
of palmetto reared their weaponed de- 
fenses. She stood like a statue, except 
that the breeze blew her hair gently and 
lifted the edge of her flowing sleeve. 

“We may be here some time. I want 
you to know that—I’m altogether at 
your disposal.” He stopped in dismay. 
It was ever so much harder to address 
himself to her back, like that. A most 
uncalled-for memory grinned at him, 
of the time he had tried to express him- 
self to Statira. Why should he find 
intimacy so deadly difficult? But at 
that time he had lacked the full consent 
of his own nature. Now, the impulse 
to take Elvire in his arms and make her 
comprehend in that inescapable way was 
all but irresistible. 

“What I mean is this,” he floundered 
on: “Of course your father will be anx- 
ious, not only about your safety but 
about——— May I tell him, as soon as 
we get back—ask him——” 

Her head went up superbly. Without 
turning she said expressionlessly : 

“T understand. Say no more, sefior. 
Because we have been away so long you 
wish to ask my father for permission 
to marry me?” 

“Yes, that’s it.” cried Miles, infinitely 
relieved. “Elvire, I x 

“There is no need,” she continued in 
the same dead tone. “I shall tell him 
that you have had that intention, but 
that I have refused your so-flattering 
offer.” Avoiding his glance she walked 
on, shoulders back, and Miles knew that 
she did not desire him to accompany her. 

So it was over. She didn’t want him 
—not even to make things easier for 
her at home. She would rather fight her 
battle for Dick. And it would be a 
battle. 
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She had refused him. What was 
worse, he had made such a_ hopeless 
mess of it that she had refused him 
with deep resentment, as though he had 
affronted her, hurt her in some inex- 
plicable manner after all they had 
been through together. Hurt her! 
Hurt Elvire! 

He stood where she had left him, 
staring down at his own purple shadow 
on the sand. Why was he doomed to 
find it more difficult than any man on 
earth, this getting one’s feelings into 
words? In practical matters he was in- 
telligent enough. What had been the 
matter? Why couldn't he think it out? 
No thoughts at all disengaged them- 
selves from his brain’s background of 
baffied misery. 

When he lifted his head it took him a 
moment to understand that the smudge 
of gray cloud on the horizon was de- 
veloping into a feather of smoke. The 
vision of the small and fussy tug which 
promised the certainty of rescue excited 
him surprisingly little. His capacity for 
emotion was temporarily used up. In- 
tellectually he welcomed the tug, but 
that was all. 

An hour later he stood with Elvire on 
her deck, and the reiterated good wishes 
of the Manuel tribe pursued them. The 
Americano, recognizing their share in 
the saving of his life, had presented 
them with more money than they had 
ever dreamed of, and furthermore had 
promised to send not one but two boats, 
finer than the old ones. As they shouted 
aloud, invoking the choicest blessings 
of Heaven upon him and his beautiful 
seflorita and their descendants to the 
ultimate generation, the Americano 
smiled grimly. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The Faulkners met them on the dock 
at Santangelo. Mrs. Faulkner darted 
one look at the girl whose surroundings 
she had criticized as unlikely to produce 
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a really nice specimen of femininity; 
straight into the melancholy dark eyes 
she gazed, and then took the creature 
into a warm embrace. 

“Oh, you poor little thing,” she 
mourned over the bent head. “So you've 
heard!” 

“I must go at once to my father,” 
said Elvire, returning the embrace affec- 
tionately. 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Faulkner, “then you 
haven't heard.” 

The colonel was no longer at the 
Archipelago of Chance. That remark- 
able personage had retired into the mists 
from which he had emerged, and with 
him had gone Juana. The servants left 
behind could tell nothing: They knew 
only that the yacht Maria Elvira, hav- 
ing weathered the storm, had returned, 
but without her owner, to tell the awful 
story of the destruction of the two 
schooners. Monzada no doubt had been 
convinced that his daughter had perished 
on the Elvire, knowing only what Juana 
could tell him—namely, that the girl had 
gone with Miles, who was on his way 
to the ill-fated ship. Whether the colo- 
nel had gone in search of some trace of 
her, or whether the mysterious “‘protec- 
tion” with which Mrs. Faulkner had 
credited him had been suddenly with- 
drawn, leaving him a prey to his ene- 
mies, no one could guess. Miles knew 
that Monzada’s life was in one re- 
spect like an iceberg—only a small por- 
tion of it showed on the surface. He 
had hidden and sinister relations, as 
witness his connection with the “Chil- 
dren of Liberty.” Such a man was in 
chronic danger. His disappearance 
might have been a flight. 

One faint sidelight on it, of which 
Miles spoke to nobody, was furnished 
by Juana’s talk with him. Did the old 
woman, scenting foul weather, make 
her appeal so that her nursling might 
be sure of a harbor, no matter what 
happened? It was possible. 

Mrs. Faulkner met Miles that after- 
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noon in the patio which was so forcibly 
reminiscent of New York. She had 
made much of Elvire, fed her almost 
forcibly, and had now put her to bed 
where the girl had fallen asleep, ex- 
hausted by emotion. 

“And now,” began Mrs. Faulkner, 
fanning herself violently, as she was 
apt to do when moved, with a fan of 
pink flamingo feathers, “v:! at is to be- 
come of that poor child? She insists 
that her father will come back again, 
but I don’t believe it.” She did not wait 
for an answer but broke out: “I am the 
queerest woman. It must be the cli- 
mate, but the longer I live here the more 
I let down the bars. My standards are 
going to rack and ruin. It’s a good 
thing we’re bound for God’s own coun- 
try again. Hasn’t my husband told you? 
The doctor has ordered him to take a 
year off or the climate him 
definitely. I could kiss doctor 
for it.” 

“Then he might 
Miles said, smiling, 

“It’s only the middle-aged who ap- 
preciate compliments; you do well to 
keep them for us,” his hostess smiled 
back. “But, as I was saying, I’m let- 
ting myself go ethically, more and more. 
I told you of all the evil old Monzada 
stood for, and yet here I am looking 
after that child. She’s a darling. And 
take that young Mainwaring. I was 
prejudiced violently against him, and 
he hadn’t been in my house two days 
before I became really fond of him. 
There’s something about him.” 

“There certainly is,” Miles agreed. 
“By the way, where is Dick? Gone 
out to hunt for us on his own? It 
would be just like him.” 

“Didn't I tell you? He’s gone.” 

“Among the islands ?” 

Mrs. Faulkner hopelessly clutched her 
forehead. 

“Oh, what a woman I am. I ought 
to have told you first thing. No, he 
gave you up at once—both of you. He 
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was wild. He saw the officers of the 
Maria Elvira, and then he shut himself 
up in his room, and the most awful 
sounds came out of it. After that he 
emerged, calm and collected, but look- 
ing like death, and thanked me for what 
he called my extraordinary kindness, 
with that mechanical sort of voice that 
sounds as though you had to watch your 
words to ‘be sure you’re not raving. But 
he was raving. He said it was all his 
fault, that he’d shanghaied you and sent 
you to your death, and he had to go im- 
mediately and break the news to your 
mother.” 

“Good Heaven!” 

“T assure you he looked like noth- 
ing in the world but Conrad’s Lord Jim, 
going to have the bereaved parent shoot 
him through the heart. What will your 
mother do to him?” 

“T wired her this morning that I was 
safe.” 

“Pray Heaven she gets that before 
she sees him. It’s nip and tuck. And 
now,” said Mrs. Faulkner, absolutely 
switching the subject without effort, “as 
I say, what is to become of that poor 
Monzada child? If I were to be here, 
I should be giad to keep her with me. 
I have got those maids to send some of 
her trunks here already. You feel so 
much better with proper clothes on. 
She could probably find refuge in some 
convent, but, if she went in feeling as 
she does, she might decide never to 
come out again. And she’s too young 
entirely.” 

“Don’t be afraid of that.” Although 
he was studying the tiles on the floor, 
Miles felt her intent gaze. It amounted 
to a question. “I asked her to marry 
me,” he said dryly, though he had not 
meant to say it. “She refused me.” 
His tone evidently convinced her that 
his proposal had been inspired merely 
by the proprieties. 

As though this broke the ice thor- 
oughly, Mrs. Faulkner answered with 
warm approbation: 
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“Awfully nice of you; so considerate! 
If I were not a friend of your mother’s 
and knew that she had her own plans, 
I should say that you ought to marry 
her. You can’t expect these little elope- 
ments—even involuntary ones—to pass 
without talk. Especially when the colo- 
nel’s vanishing comes on top of it. She 
ought to marry somebody.” 

“T have reason to suppose that she’s 
engaged to Dick.” 

Mrs, Faulkner’s face cleared like the 
sky after rain. 

“Oh, then that’s all right,” she cried 
joyously. “That arranges everything. 
How very suitable! Poor boy, how 
happy he will be when he finds that 
she’s alive after all! Of course, he’ll 
understand about her being with you. 
I tell you what I'll do.” She sprang up, 
her trim figure on the verge of dancing, 
in her relief. “I'll take her to New 
York with me. She can be married 
from my house.” 

“Nothing cowld be kinder,” Miles said. 
He had known that the Faulkners were 


hospitable, but this was beyond every- 


thing. His hostess hesitated, then gave 
him the clew, plunging him even deeper 
into gratitude. She touched him lightly 
on the sleeve: “I’m doing this for your 
mother,” she said in a low tone. 
“There’s bound to be some gossip, of 
course, and the best and quickest way of 
keeping you out of it is to marry her 
to some one else.” 

Miles refrained from telling her that 
the fear of gossip was the least of his 
troubles. What she purposed doing was, 
after all, the best possible thing for 
Elvire’s happiness. After he had said 
what was more or less obligatory he 
suggested : 

“I shouldn’t speak to Elvire about it 
yet—the marriage, | mean. She might 
insist on waiting for her father.” 

“What do you take me for? No, in- 
deed, wait until she gets to New York 
and meets the young man. Then the 
arrangement will come about naturally. 


They'll believe they managed it them- 
selves. You'll see.” She tapped him 
playfully. “And, considering that you 
rescued her, they can’t do less than ask 
you to be best man.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The raptures with which Mrs. Spen- 
cer received her son, returned from such 
perils by flood and fire, may be imagined. 
Julia also, who had taxed her native 
optimism to the breaking point in the 
effort to reconcile her mother, first to 
Miles’ unaccountable departure, and 
then to the terrible suspense which fol- 
lowed it, welcomed her brother with ef- 
fusion. Miles gave to them his first 
twenty-four hours, but the day after 
his return to New York found him ring- 
ing the bell at Mrs. Faulkner’s impres- 
sive doorway. 

He knew the house. It had been 
loaned to the Faulkner’s by her mar- 
ried sister, Mrs. Kingham, who was 
traveling abroad. When the returned 
exile from Cuba had taken stock of the 
furnishings, including silver and linen, 
and had discovered that they ran to 
extra liveries, so that footmen hired for 
large entertainments might seem to be- 
long to the establishment, her satisfac- 
tion was great. It was with difficulty 
that she restrained herself from dis- 
cussing the details of the wedding at 
once with the predestined but as yet un- 
knowing bride. 

Before she did so, Miles had decided, 
he had an explanation to make. To his 
surprise, he found that Dick was no 
longer in New York, having left as soon 
as the news of the rescue had reached 
him—news that had made unnecessary 
the Lord Jim interview with Mrs. Spen- 
cer. Statira Ames had already been 
called to Boston by some family hap- 
pening, but Miles did not connect the 
two facts. For Dick’s absence, how- 
ever, he felt it incumbent on him to give 
some reason to Mrs. Faulkner. She 
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had expected Dick to fly to Elvire at 
once. It was possible that he had not 
yet got over his sense of guilt and was 
ashamed to present himself. This was 
absurd, and Miles had made up his mind 
to follow Dick, as soon as he ascertained 
his whereabouts, and bring him to a 
rational condition. 

He had no wish to return with him. 
It was ‘bad enough to steer Dick toward 
the lovers’ meeting with Elvire, but to 
hand her over to his friend seemed an 
intolerable indecency. He had decided 
not to see Elvire again. It was there- 
fore with a mingling of sensations that 
he was ushered into the drawing-room 
where she sat alone. He was sorry, but 
at the same time a riotous separate ex- 
istence inside of him refused to be re- 
gretful, and reminded him that an in- 
terval of absolute joy is always worth 
garnering. 

The room was gently lighted, with 
warm, umber indistinctness in the 
corners, and against the rich hangings 
of a window Elvire sat upright and dig- 
nified as the portrait of a Spanish In- 
fanta. The visit began with the stiff- 
ness of Spanish etiquette, which ranges 
all the men on one side of the room 
and all the women on the other. Hardly 
lifting the dark lashes that cast half 
moons of shadow on her cheeks, Elvire 
auswered when she was spoken to. Yes, 
Mrs. Faulkner had gone out but would 
be at home within the hour. Yes, she 
was rested from her journey, she 
thanked him. Yes, New York was a 
great city, ever! more great than she 
had fancied. Silences hung between. 
Miles did not refer to her father, know- 
ing that news was still lacking. Her 
face was pale enough and her eyes suf- 
ficiently strained without that. Nat- 
urally! She, too, must be wondering 
why Dick had gone away, just before 
her coming. 

“I came to say good-by,” Miles said 
abruptly when no way offered to lead 
up to the subject. 
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This woke her, and her glance flew 
to his. 

“You are going somewhere? 
why?” 

He forced a smile. 

“You won’t miss me,” he said lightly ; 
“not when Dick comes.” 

“Why should that make me stop miss- 
ing you?” she asked gravely. “You are 
not at all alike.” 

“I’m afraid not.” It made him hum- 
ble to know that he lacked much that 
Dick possessed, especially the gift of 
making people fond of him. “But I 
know that you would rather see him 
than any one.” 

“Why?” she demanded again. 

He was tired of fencing. Better get 
it over and let them be on open ground. 

“T saw you, inadvertently, the last 
time that you were together. He was 
kneeling—and you-——” 

“I remember. Like this.” The small 
hands folded in her lap moved and in- 
dicated it dramatically. The full bit- 
terness of the moment surged over Miles 
again, and he spoke, not sparing him- 
self. 

“You were stroking his head and call- 
ing him ‘Ricardito.. So you see I 
know.” 

“Poor Ricardo,” said Elvire softly. 

“Poor?” said Miles, outraged. 

“But, of course. He was like a 
brother—a young brother of whom one 
must take care, because he is always 
in trouble. I was saying it as kindly as 
one can say a cruel thing.” She was 
half laughing, half crying over the 
thought. “TI was telling him that never, 
never could I marry him, because one 
does not marry little brothers, even 
when one is fond of them. One mar- 
ries a man!” 

“You are not promised to Dick?” 

“But what an idea! No—no.” 

“Then,” cried Miles, springing up and 
standing over her, “then why did you 
refuse me?” 

Her April 


But 


face flamed. 


Very 
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haughtily she rose to her feet and an- 
swered him from the depths of her 
heart. 

“You hurt me,” she said. “You hurt 
me then—more than the sea and the 
storm.” 

“I'd have died before I’d have hurt 
you.” 

In the same solemn manner, all the 
pretenses between them gone, she went 
on: 

“T will tell you the truth because you 
are going away, and I think you mean 
to stay away. You asked me, not be- 
cause you were in love with me, but 
because you were in love with—respect- 
ability.” Her hands covered her eyes. 
“Wait! I had thought that you loved 
me. Did I not know that you clung to 
me when you might have saved your- 
self more easily without me? Did I 
not know that you slept near me, when 
you did sleep, and guarded me night and 
day? Though those good people would 
not have harmed me. And when you 
spoke I stood unable to move, sure that 
at last you would say that you loved 
me. And did you—did you? No, not 
once! It was as though you struck me 
in the face.” 

“Elvire, I 1 

“Wait! That is not all. I thought, 
it is only because you are chivalrous— 
what you did for me. You would do 
it for any woman. But it hurt—it 
hurt!” She lifted herself to her ex- 
treme height, so that she seemed to 
stand on the air, vibrating like the hum- 
ming ‘bird to whom he had once com- 
pared her, a small, fiery note of pas- 
sion. “Do you remember when we were 
thrown into the sea? Before that I had 
thought that paradise would be like 
walking in a garden with you, hand in 
hand. But in that moment I knew bet- 
ter. I knew that it was plunging down 
into nothingness, clasped in your arms. 
I knew that paradise lies straight in the 
midst of hell! That is why it is para- 
dise.” 
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He gasped. The air around his head 
was dizzy, pulsing with humming-bird 
wings. 

“I loved you always. I loved you with 
every breath I drew, with every beat of 
my heart.” 

She threw her head back to search his 
face. 

“But how could I know that? I who 
was so—so far from your heart?” she 
asked tenderly. 

She was close to it. He was holding 
her as he had held her on the night of 
terror. 

“Ts it true? You do love me?” 

He heard her murmur something into 
his breast. “Madre de Dios!’ sighed 
Elvire. “Do you hear? He asks me if 
I love him!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


As might have been expected, the an- 
nouncement by Miles of his matrimonial 
plans caused the house of Spencer to 
become a house divided against itself. 


Julia approved heartily, on her favorite 
grounds, namely, that whatever you 
wanted to do was probably the best 
thing for you. She likewise made vari- 
ous remarks on natural selection and 
the bursting of inhibitions which her 
brother found highly embarrassing, but 
which he forgave her in consideration 
of her sisterly treatment of Elvire. In- 
deed, he was amused to perceive that she 
was inspired to protect Elvire, yes, even 
against himself. 

“T hope you’re going to be decent to 
her,” said Julia accusingly, with an all- 
men-are-brutes expression. “She hasn't 
been brought up like us, you know. No 
cave man effects wanted. I’ve told her 
to come to me if you don’t treat her 
properly.” Which, considering that 
Julia’s former criticism of her brother 
had ‘been on the score of his formality 
and lack of human feeling, was rather 
good. 

Mrs. Spencer had a harder task. She 
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clung to the picture of her empty place, 
when her time came to leave this com- 
fortable earth, so adequately filled by 
the substitute whom she had herself 
selected. Elvire might be attractive and 
perfectly well-bred in an exotic fash- 
ion, but she could never be Statira. It 
took all her son’s affection and her 
daughter’s outspoken common sense to 
bring her to what may be called a polite 
resignation. She dried her eyes, hoped 
that Miles understood his best happi- 
ness better than his own mother did, 
and expressed herself willing to be a 
dutiful mother-in-law to the girl of his 
choice. 

She came from the ordeal entirely 
converted. If Elvire had been coached 
by the family, she could not have acted 
more wisely than her own ingenuous- 
ness prompted her to do. This person- 
age, she comprehended, was a great lady. 
More, she was ‘Miles’ mother, and there- 
fore worthy of all honor and even awe. 
One must defer to such a magnificent 
person in all things. Mrs. Spencer, un- 
der the warmth of such appreciation, ex- 
panded like a flower in the sun. On 
the way home she was cordial in her 
praises and mapped out the entire cam- 
paign which should present her daugh- 
ter-in-law to the world, where, she was 
confident, Elvire would be a distinct 
success. 

“Although, after all,’’ Julia told Miles 
in confidence, “if you had brought home 
one of those ‘Yahoos off the desert 
island, mamma would have given in. 
The king can do no wrong, especially 
when she hardly expected to see you 
again. And she needn’t mourn over 
Statira. (My opinion is that she'll con- 
sole herself.” 

Like many of Julia’s clear-sighted 
predictions, this one came to pass. If 
a slight anticipation may be permissible, 
it might be stated that during the fol- 
lowing fall Boston society was invited 
to witness the marriage of Statira Ames, 
in Trinity Church, at noon. It was at 
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the same time furnished with a topic 
for spirited conversation, because the 
party of the second part was that young 
Mainwaring. “Miles never quite under- 
stood the affair. Having loved only 
once, he was unable to thread the emo- 
tional labyrinth of a man who had not 
only loved several times, but was capable 
practically of loving two women at once. 
Elvire had made an overwhelming ap- 
peal to Dick’s protective instincts and 
his susceptibility to charm, but Statira 
had, after all, been his first love, and 
called to the deepest and most stable 
qualities in his complicated nature. Her 
understanding sympathy in his distress 
won him over completely. 

Why she accepted him must be put 
down to Dick’s “way,” as well as to 
the profound psychological fact that a 
woman’s first love is the love that counts, 
that makes an indelible impression. Julia 
would no doubt have suggested that 
Statira found Dick the answer to her 
suppressed impulses. She had lived as 
she had been told to live, and had often 
been bored, whereas he had lived as the 
wind blew, and he never bored her. In 
spite of the vicissitudes inseparable from 
linking one’s well-ordered existence to 
an unknown quantity, Statira never 
really regretted her marriage. As for 
Dick, he was too much of a gentleman 
to have acknowledged any regrets, es- 
pecially as he continued to regard his 
wife—erroneously—as a being on a far 
higher plane than his own, 

This, however, is by way of being a 
digression. 

If Mrs. Spencer became reconciled 
to the course of events, what must be 
said of the thankful joy of Mrs. Faulk- 
ner? Fate had simply played into her 
hands. It had not been without mis- 
givings that she had returned to New 
York, to pick up again the threads of 
old acquaintance. You are forgotten 
so easily if you drop out. You have 
to be so very important to matter at 
all. It does not detract in the least from 
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the intrinsic goodness of Mrs. Faulk- 
ner’s heart to admit that a warm glow 
permeated it as she realized that she 
was to reéstablish herself under the very 
best auspices, in close juxtaposition with 
the Harrison Spencers. The wedding 
was to take place from her house, and, 
instead of a bridegroom who was rather 
on the fringe, there was to be one whose 
presence could shed only luster on any 
occasion. Truly kindness was re- 
warded. 

On the afternoon before the wedding 
Elvire had escaped for a few moments 
from the medley of activities which 
make the final days of the maidenly 
state such crowded ones, and had been 
carried by Miles to a secluded corner 
of the library. 

“T wish we had been married on 
Manuel’s Island,’’ she said, with her 
head on his shoulder. “Then there 
would have been no dressmakers, no 
shoemakers, no maids running after me 
all day, and no parties in my honor. 
Nothing but you.” 

“You'll see enough of me, darling,” 
Miles assured her. ‘Manuel warned 
me that one is married a long time.” 

“Not too long,” she pleaded, pressing 
the corner of his mouth up, to be sure 
that he was joking. “Say, not too long.” 

As he said it with conviction the door 


$ 
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opened abruptly and Julia entered, ex- 
tremely cheerful. She aad just re- 
ceived a wire from her husband, sent 
en route, asserting taat he would be 
on time for the wedcing, and she was 
bursting with the intelligence. ~ Elvire 
slipped out of Milcs’ clasp and ran from 
the room, blushing divinely. 

“Funny!” commented Julia. “Those 
Spanish girls miad being caught at it, 
do they? Nobody else does much. 
Really, Miles, you make love better than 
I supposed. Quite nicely.” She re- 
garded him reflectively. “I always said 
you'd break loose some time. Something 
happened to you down in Cuba. You're 
different, waked up. What did you do 
there anyway ?” 

Miles smiled pleasantly. 

“Well,” he considered, ‘several 
things. I gambled every night and 
drank more than was good for me. I 
ran guns, trafficked with revolutionists, 
and dealt in illegal goods. I stole my 
best friend’s girl from him. Incident- 
ally, I killed a man.” He added, not 
smiling now in the least. “And I dis- 
covered that paradise is situated di- 
rectly in the middle of hell.”’ 

Julia looked at him with exasperation. 

“You collected a sense of humor, any- 
how,” she said witheringly. “Do be 
serious!” 


FOOLISH VIRGIN, REJOICING 


H—EE! 


Primrose paths—— 


Oh—ee! 
See my iamp! 


It is night! 
It will not light. 


We lingered late. 


Somebody had locked the gate. 


What a foolish virgin I, 
To have let my lamp go dry! 


Ah, but, were it not for this, 
How should I have learned to kiss? 
HeLen E, HASKELL. 
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ORTESCUE, as he was being 
F driven over to dine with the 

Sayres, was smiling, as the saying 
is, to himself. It amused him to think 
how Sayre fancied that he had begun 
to interest the great Fortescue in his 
fortunes. Little did he know that his 
long-sought guest had been intending 
this visit, and many others, these 
several moons. 

Fortescue, a newcomer in Westley 
Hills, had seen Mrs. Sayre one morn- 
ing at the station—a slender, lovely 
creature with a skin as white as his own 
famous flour—and had told himself 
then and there that she was utterly de- 
sirable. He was not a young man, no 
hot, impetuous boy to rush things 
clumsily. For many days he had 
maneuvered to sit near her in the train 
as often as she went into town, and 
painstakingly had he noted every sepa- 
rate charm of her. 

There was little enough of her dark 
hair visible under her thimble-shaped 
hat, but what he could see was emi- 
nently satisfactory, a smoothly swept, 
rippling line across the nape of the 
neck, a rare, feminine allurement of 
grace in these days of shingled heads. 
Contrary to prevailing fashion, she 
sometimes wore a veil, extraordinary 
detail of toilet to a mere man—wide 
meshes starred with black, soft dots, 
in which her long, dark lashes con- 


tinually caught and tangled, giving her 
eyes queer, tantalizing expressions. 
This veil came smoothly down over a 
straight little nose and then outrage- 
ously left her mouth bare. The lady 
would rightly be furious if he bent and 
kissed her, but what else, under heaven, 
did such a veil invite? She wore large, 
single, gray-black pearls in her ears, 
just the tone of the smudge of nature’s 
fingers around her deep-blue eyes. For- 
tescue knew nature’s finger prints when 
he saw them. Also, he could see that 
her color lay beneath her skin and not 
outside it. He decided she was Irish. 
Watching her, he decided many other 
things. 

Very deftly he began to find out 
about her husband, Gilbert Sayre. He 
was already on friendly terms with 
several residents of his own standing in 
Westley Hills, but once he had found 
out the name, he preferred to ferret out 
the rest in the city. Sayre was a well- 
paid man in the big Gorman Advertis- 
ing Agency. His wife had no money. 
In fact, her only relative, an aunt, lived 
with them, a family dependent. For- 
tescue found out that, if Mrs. Sayre 
was without money, her husband was 
in little better case. _ He was well paid, 
but he lived more than well; he owed 
everybody and saved nothing. 

Fortescue was no professional scourge 
among women. But for other reasons 
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than that of amatory advantage, he had 
frequently had occasion to undermine 
an unsuspecting masculine rival, be that 
rival only one in commercial pursuits, 
and to find his man in a shaky financial 
condition was always a grateful dis- 
covery. It was a condition he never 
got into himself. 

Give him a man fool enough to live 
beyond his income, and he would take 
the other end of any bet in his favor. 

He looked at Nina Sayre more in- 
tently the next time he saw her, pos- 
sibly searching for flaws sufficient to 
make him abandon his planned pursuit 
of her. However, he found none. She 
wore no veil this morning, and her hat 
was slightly more spreading, so that 
under its brim he could glimpse the 
dark, dark hair swathed about her small 
head. She moved with the spontaneity 
of an active child combined with the 
graceful ease of a well-poised woman. 
She had small, slender hands and feet. 
Her eyes were quick, observant; she 
seemed interested in everything from 
the clouds in the sky to the men at work 
on the roadbed. The more Fortescue 
observed her, the better he liked her 
At first he had only seen how pretty she 
was; but now she added other and even 
stronger claims to attention—she was 
alive, merry, and intelligent. 

A morning or so later, he dropped 
casually into a seat in the smoker be- 
side Sayre. The man opened as easily 
as an oyster to a practiced knife, and 
Fortescue ate him, the thought of Mrs. 
Sayre representing a dash of tabasco. 

Fortescue decided that Sayre was an 
ideal husband—for his purposes. He 
was egoistic. and Fortescue gave him 
pabulum for his vanity. He let the 
man conceive the idea of interesting him 
in his desire to start an advertising 
agency of his own. He listened agree- 
ably to Savre’s politely tentative sug- 
gestions of the campaigns he had in 
mind for several big concerns that he 
thought he could “take with him.” He 





knew the very moment when Sayre’s 
mind leaped from the thought that For- 
tescue might be induced to invest some 
money, to the stunning inspiration that 
he might get the Fortescue advertising 
account. Fortescue Flour—whew! 

Mr. Fortescue lighted up this inspira- 
tion by saying casually that it was damn 
hard to find a good agency. 

Sayre was like all egoistic men in 
this: that he underestimated the other 
fellow. He was weak, of course, and 
a blithering opportunist, counting his 
chickens and spending their sales value 
before he had bought the mother hen, 
He was a potential crook, a fatuous 
boaster, self-centered, keeping up an 
extravagant front no matter what it 
concealed, so confident of his own supe- 
riority that the slightest encouragement 
was all that was needed to stimulate 
his belief in the star of his destiny. His 
agreeable habit of assuming that the 
world would always be glad to see that 
he got everything he wanted, whether 
he worked for it or not, had landed him 
time and again on a rocky coast. Cold 
contempt and serene ignoring of him at 
such times had taught him nothing. 
When he got his frail craft afloat again, 
he was once more emperor of the seas. 

Something would turn up. Look at 
this! Fortescue, with his millions, lend- 
ing a friendly ear to a sketchy sugges- 
tion of his plans. Why, with Fortescue 
as an investor and client, the Sayre 
Agency would ride smoothly by great 
Gorman himself. Before the train had 
reached the city, he was visioning him- 
self in a vast, mahogany office, sur- 
rounded to the extent of half a city 
block with the other rooms harboring 
his copy writers, his art department, his 
cashiers, his salesmen, his stenog- 
raphers. And all that Fortescue had 
said was that a good agency was damn 
hard to find. But then Fortescue had 
known he need say no more than that. 

The next day andthe next he gave 
Sayre something of a wide berth at the 











station, and sat with other friends on 
the train. Sayre thought the great man 
had forgotten him. He experienced 
one of the egotist’s plunges into the 
abyss of despondency. They were in- 
frequent in characters like his, and are 
doubtless a rhythmic swing of nature 
to prevent a megalomaniac crisis. Sayre 
would have been astonished had he 
known that Fortescue knew exactly 
how he felt—was, indeed, more con- 
scious of his presence than that of the 
man to whom he apparently was giving 
such flattering attention. 

He picked Sayre up again the third 
day, with an offhand nod, and watched 
almost curiously the quickening of the 
eagerness in the man’s effort to interest 
him. He could have landed his small 
fish then and there, but he preferred to 
play him. Let Sayre think he was on 
the rod end of the line. Sayre was 
going to feel that he had made a valu- 
able capture, so valuable that there were 
no lengths to which he would not go 
to keep him. 

So Fortescue smiled to himself as he 
drove to meet Nina Sayre for the first 
time. Then the smile died as he won- 
dered what she thought of her’ hus- 
band. They had been married four 
years, he had found out—long enough 
for a woman like Nina to have seen 
through him, and through and through. 
Queer fish—women! Brought up in a 
nursery. By George, if he had a 
daughter, he’d teach her to read men as 
he did. He’d put her into his office to 
study ’em, till she knew every wheel in 
‘em and what made them go round. 
He could no more see this imaginary 
daughter of his marrying a man like 
Sayre than he could see himself going 
into business with him. For he had no 
more intention of investing in Sayre 
than he had of throwing the money into 
the river. But Sayre did not know 
that. 

The house was a fairly large one— 
far and away, he knew, beyond their 
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means. He wondered if she knew it, 
as he gave his hat and gloves to a well- 
dressed but none-too-confident maid- 
servant in the hall. Sayre had probably 
rattled the domestic staff with extra 
frills, he decided. He stepped into the 
drawing-room, a handsome figure in his 
evening garb, and found himself alone 
with a little old lady. 

She was standing near the end of a 
long sofa, from which she had evi- 
dently risen on heating his entrance. 
She was small, slender, and, he thought, 
nervous. His coming, and Sayre’s 
hopes on the strength of it, had made 
everybody in the house nervous, prob- 
ably. He noticed her hair, purely white 
and very lovely in the soft light of the 
room, and in striking contrast to her 
large, dark eyes. 

“You must be Mrs. Sayre’s aunt,” he 
said pleasantly. “I’m sorry—I don’t 
know your name.” He made no pre- 
tense that she had not heard his own. 

“Mrs. Walpole,” she said, putting out 
her hand. 

He took it in a cordial, easy clasp, 
and looked down at her smiling. 

“Gilbert is shaking up a cocktail,” 
said Mrs. Walpole. Suddenly he was 
astonished to see a malicious smile on 
her lips, in her eyes. 

“Hates the man,” said Fortescue to 
himself, as he turned at a sound and 
went to be welcomed by his hostess. 

Nina Sayre was quite as calm as he. 
She, for one, had no qualms of nerv- 
ousness in meeting a multimillionaire. 

“We've treated you very informally,” 
she said. She looked straight into his 
eyes cheerfully. “I was dressing the 
salad. We have never had a cook who 
understood salads.” 

“My mother used to say that only 
a lady could do a servant’s work prop- 
erly,” said Fortescue. 

“You come of good stock then,” said 
Mrs. Walpole downrightly. “Only a 
lady knows that.” 

“I’ve seen you on the train,” said 
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Fortescue to his hostess, and idly lied, 
“but I did not know you were Mrs. 
Sayre.” 

“Gilbert sometimes takes an earlier 
train,” she answered in explanation of 
the fact that he had not seen them to- 
gether. As a matter of fact, Sayre 
invariably did so, when she was going 
into town. For more than a year, 
tacitly they had avoided unnecessary 
tete-a-tétes. ; 

Fortescue sat down, when Nina had 
casually dropped to a seat on the 
padded top of the huge hearth fender, 
choosing the other end of the sofa from 
Mrs. Walpole and turned so that he 
might easily examine her. He had 
heard of this aunt, but vaguely. She 
seemed now anything but vague. 
Where was he going to fit her into his 
scheme of things? She might be an- 
noyingly in the way. He found her 
looking at him fixedly with her brown, 
bright eyes, nor did she look away when 
he caught her at it. Anything but 
vague, he repeated to himself. <A 
sharp, rather acid old dame, in spite 
He 


of her look of ancient gentleness. 
did not know women as he did men, 
but she gave him an unexpected sense 


of hostility. Penniless people did not 
frequently oppose him. For the mo- 
ment he was so concentrated upon this 
white-haired problem that he paid no 
heed to something Mrs. Sayre was say- 
ing. But luckily Gilbert Sayre came in 
just then with a tray of cocktails, and 
his brief. inattention was unnoticed. 
Sayre had either had a few of his 
cocktails already or he was indeed ex- 
cited at having landed the great For- 
tescue in his drawing-room. His eyes 
were bright and his face faintly flushed. 
Fortescue in one swift look saw a faint 
breath of a sneer on Nina’s lips, and 
the sofa communicated to him a tiny 
flounce of detestation on the part of 
Mrs. Walpole. “ ‘His wife despised him 
in her heart,’” he quoted to himself as 
he took his drink from the salver. “The 
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old lady actively hates him. 
future reference.” 

Well might Fortescue ponder this 
member of the household, for, inas- 
much as she had taken the place of 
Nina’s mother from the days of baby- 
hood, he had the fruits of her training 
as well as her presence to contend with, 
He sensed her strength, a rather 
startling emanation from so fragile a 
creature, and wondered at a reason for 
her antipathy to Sayre. He had never 
had to eat the bread of dependence, had 
Fortescue, and did not know for what 
ferment it could be responsible. 

Mrs. Walpole’s husband had main- 
tained her and her sister’s child, if 
not in luxury, certainly in comfort, and 
neither of the women—for Nina was 
already married when Walpole died— 
had dreamed that this sufficiency was 
not secured for the future. But he had 
died leaving practically no assets, and 
Mrs. Walpole had been forced to the 
refuge of the Sayres. On Nina’s part, 
it was a loving and wholehearted wel- 
come, but Gilbert could not see it with 
her filial eye. Nobody knew better 
than he by what perilous chances he 
kept their raft afloat with but two of 
them to burden it. 

The old lady was useless, helpless, 
and not unexacting. And Gilbert felt 
that it would be far more sporting of 
destiny to remove her from a sphere 
already slightly flattened at the poles. 

The egotist is highly imaginative as 
regards himself, but quite unsym- 
pathetic. It was impossible for Sayre 
to put himself in Mrs. Walpole’s place. 
Not that he ever attempted it. It never 
occurred to him that the situation was 
one of extraordinary anguish for her. 
She had never liked Gilbert from the 
first, and had opposed Nina’s marriage 
to him with more force than tact. It 
would be a sorry thing to suggest that 
love like water runs down hill, but cer- 
tainly it gains analogous force from 
being dammed and forced to noisy 
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cataracts; it so frequently disappears 
when allowed to run smooth, that its 
existence only in a rocky course has be- 
come a byword. 

Nina and Gilbert had been married, 
in the end, and had gone away to live 
in Westley Hills. And here had had 
to come, as a humble dependent, the 
woman who had opposed the match. 
She had been too sad-hearted at first 
to bewail more than superficially this 
situation; her thoughts dwelt in the 
past, in the years she had lived in her 
own home with her husband. But little 
by little the present became clearer than 
memory. Terrible hours came to her, 
alone at night, or in the dreadful twi- 
lights as the days closed in. Depres- 
sion, heartache, and shame bowed her, 
and weary tears ran in the furrows of 
her face. The utter hopelessness of 
any change in the years ahead of her, 
however many, seemed unbearable. 
Homeless, unwanted, she was now, with 
never a chance for the better. With 
every day she felt her dole more grudg- 
ingly given, and the injustice of her de- 
plored helplessness began to seethe like 
acid in her naturally eupeptic nature. 

Gilbert made no effort to ease her 
case, but she imagined beyond that a 
thousand slights and insults from him 
and the servants. Even Nina, she be- 
gan to feel, wished her dead. Slowly 
and unceasingly she accumulated her 
picayune resentments, till they formed a 
very sizable collection. She had been 
a gentle, kindly creature, loving her so- 
called daughter with a motherly tender- 
ness, and the tie between them had 
been stronger than that which holds 
many a real parent and child together. 
Somewhere this love abided. But her 
misery obscured it, and, warped by the 
rack of circumstance, Mrs. Walpole 
lived in a world peopled mainly by 
devils of varying degree. 

The Sayre ménage was very nearly 
on the rocks when Fortescue appeared. 
Because of his inability to face facts— 
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especially unpleasant facts—Sayre had 
not quite admitted this to himself; had 
never, certainly, given his wife so to 
understand. And every one of his 
absurd crotchets of momentary econ- 
omies appeared to Mrs. Walpole as 
mere cruel reminders of her added ex- 
pense to his budget. She did, however, 
finally come to suspect the truth, and 
more than that, when she watched how 
feverishly Sayre played for Fortescue’s 
friendship. Sayre in the intoxication 
of his new dreams had incoherent ex- 
clamations of “If I only could,” and 
“If he only would”—unfinished frag- 
ments of his hope that a shrewd old 
lady could very neatly paste together 
in her mind. Consequently, she turned 
her sharp regard upon this putative 
savior of the Sayre household when at 
last he came, and was as concerned to 
study him as he to take her measure. 

That he had encountered a hostile 
force, Fortescue felt at once, nor did 
he underestimate an entrenched home 
influence. He had no definite design 
of irreparable harm to Nina Sayre— 
there was more than a touch of harden- 
ing in his arteries—but a philandering 
intimacy with this exquisite creature 
was alluring, and he resented the op- 
position he felt more inevitable from 
Mrs. Walpole than from Nina herself. 
He did not flatter himself he could 
blind those exceedingly bright, brown 
eyes. Well, then—what to do with 
her? 

Mrs. Walpole, on her side, was won- 
dering what Fortescue did in this gal- 
ley. Was there, perhaps, a very hot 
chestnut in the fire that he wanted 
Sayre to snatch for him? Legitimate 
gain he could get none, in association 
with such a feeble ally, but there might 
be some cat’s-paw trick that a none too 
scrupulous feline could turn for him. 
Yet, watch as she might, she saw no 
move on the part of Fortescue to in- 
gratiate himself with Sayre; not the 
most subtle effort to win his allegiance. 
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On the contrary, it was Sayre who 
seemed the hunter. 

What Sayre wanted was obvious. 
Mrs. Walpele wasted no time on him. 
What did Fortescue want? It came 
to her after many days of watching and 
wondering that what he wanted was 
Nina, and then, indeed, her instinctive 
distrust of him rose into hatred like 
a wall of flame between him and her 
beloved child. 

Nina Sayre was quite unconscious of 
these embattled forces about her. She 
was disenchanted of her love for Gil- 
bert long since, and the more introspec- 
tive as she considered her readjustment 
to her life as Mrs. Sayre. She was 
drearily bored with the Westley Hills 
set, plodding in their treadmill of 
bridge playing and liquor smuggling. 
Gilbert’s early enthusiasms had given 
place to a disgruntled participation in 
mere office politics. Tihere was no 
nourishment to be extracted from her 
daily bread. She wanted something 
to do. 

It was here that Fortescue could 
reach her. He could suggest an in- 
terest in these nebulous desires with- 
out bringing himself forward. As he 
had done with Gilbert, only with in- 
finitely more finesse, he allowed her of 
her own will slowly to approach him, 
to be attracted bf his grave apprecia- 
tion of her impatience in an aimless 
existence, to be gradually won to con- 
fidence. 

So delicately did he insinuate his way 
into this preliminary intimacy that Mrs. 
Walpole found him practically in the 
family pocket, without in the least know- 
ing how he got there. She writhed 
under the lash of her own impotence 
against him. Her futile efforts to pre- 
vent his being alone with Nina met 
with no result, for he never showed 
the faintest trace of annoyance at her 
making a third in such meetings, but 
sardonically out-maneuvered her by in- 
viting Nina—as he continually did in 
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her very presence—to luncheon in 
town, to a matinée, to hear some music. 

But, if Fortescue were lazily content 
in this languid association, Gilbert 
chafed and grew impatient. It was all 
very well for Nina to have helped hook 
the prize, as helped she had, he gener- 
ously admitted. But it wasn’t just to 
have Fortescue to dinner that he had 
gone to all this trouble. The spears 
of adversity ringed him round, their 
sharp points here and there unpleas- 
antly close to pricking. Unless For- 
tescue were going to bring on a rescue 
party, and that at no late day, to what 
purpose had he sought for this alliance? 

If only Nina were different, how 
easily she could achieve something for 
him. Fortescue was no three-minute 
egg, but harder boiled than he had been 
subjected to the slicer by a pretty 
woman. A mere bald loan of money 
would be acceptable in this extremity. 
Whenever he tried to get the great man 
down to cases about advertising, or even 
vague statements of sound investments 


in an agency with the rosiest prospects, 
Fortescue always managed to evade the 


issue. The request for an unsecured 
loan of money was a difficult thing to 
voice under these circumstances. Still, 
something had to be done. 

And this was not Sayre’s forte. Give 
him something to dream of, plan, brag 
about, lie about, invent and exaggerate, 
and Sayre was your man. Facing the 
hard facts of life gave him the uneasy 
feeling of a cat in a strange house—he 
was not upon his own terrain. Mrs. 
Walpole watched his reaction to this 
situation, his rambling about the house, 
with an old understanding of cats. Her 
sharp, scornful regard did nothing to 
improve his state of mind. He petu- 
lantly flung out of her presence and 
sought courage elsewhere. Only Nina 
saw nothing, and was quite unprepared 
for Sayre’s final, clumsy blurting of the 
truth. 

Mrs. Walpole, going about the house 
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in the pottering way of a woman with 
nothing to do—a way that Sayre charac- 
terized forcibly as snooping—found 
Nina in her bedroom, standing at the 
window staring out with eyes that saw 
nothing. 

“What’s the matter?” 
Walpole. 

Nina turned and looked at her 
vaguely. She crossed the room in an 
aimless fashion and sat down on her 
bed, in itself an action to alarm Mrs. 
Walpole, for she and Nina never sat 
on beds. 

“What is the matter?” 
little old lady. 

“Why, Gilbert has been telling me 
some bad news,” said Nina quite di- 
rectly. “It seems we owe a lot of 
money.” 

“We!” sniffed Mrs. Walpole. “I 
could have told you that.” 

“You? How did you know it?” 

“T read it in a book,” said her aunt 
with a snap. “The open volume of your 
precious husband’s face. What do you 
suppose he has been sucking up to that 
man Fortescue for?” 

Nina’s brows did not relax. 

“I never thought of it.” 

After a silent moment, Mrs. Wal- 
pole snipped off another remark: 

“Wants to borrow money now, I sup- 
pose.” 

Nina merely nodded. 

Her aunt’s mouth tightened. 

“Gilbert wants you to ask Fortescue 
for it,” she said. 

This seemed to Nina, who had gone 
about more blindly than her foster- 
mother these last few weeks, little short 
of clairvoyance. She sat dumbly star- 
ing at this omniscient person. Mrs. 
Walpole approached her, and laid her 
fine, withered hand tenderly on the girl’s 
head; she stooped and kissed her cheek. 

“Don’t you do it, Nina,” she said 
softly. “Don’t you get yourself into any 
position like that with a man like that. 
There'll be some other way.” She stood 
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erect slowly and clenched her hands. 
“Oh, God,” she ground out in a bitter 
whisper, “if only I was of some use!” 

Nina, reaching up, wound her young, 
strong arms about the frail, shaken 
figure. 

“You dear thing, you'll break my 
heart, feeling like that. I should not 
have told you.” 

“T can’t see,” wryly brought out Mrs. 
Walpole, “that you’ve told me much I 
didn’t know.” She suffered another 
kiss, with kindness but inattention. Her 
mind rehearsed her impotence. Shield 
Nina she would, but how? Presently 
she gently released herself and went 
away. Straight down the stairs she 
went and into Gilbert’s study. 

He was lying at full length on the 
couch, smoking, relieved to the point of 
exhaustion in having broken his news 
to Nina. As Mrs. Walpole entered and 
shut the door behind her, he sat up 
frowning. 

“What do you want?” he growled un- 
easily. 

“T want to tell you to do your own 
begging,” said Mrs. Walpole icily. 

“Begging? That’s a good one, from 
you,” said Sayre. 

The white-haired little woman facing 
him received the thrust without wincing. 

“If you have got to borrow money of 
that man Fortescue, do it yourself,” said 
Mrs. Walpole inflexibly. “Don’t you 
go dragging Nina into any such mess.” 

“T'll thank you,” said Sayre coarsely, 
“to mind your own business.” 

“Nina is my business,” she retorted. 
“What kind of a critter are you, to 
throw your wife to this shark to save 
yourself ?” 

Gilbert was on his feet now, 
riously red. 

“You're an evil-minded old hag,” said 
he. “Don’t you suppose money has been 
lent and borrowed before now on a 
business basis?” 

“Then do it yourself,” snapped Mrs. 
Walpole. “Why, you know he won't 
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fend you a penny. What's he going to 
get out of you? You want Nina to bor- 
row it because you know he is wild about 
her. What kind of a man does that 
make you? You keep on with this, and 
I'll tell Fortescue. He might as well 
hope to have the sky rain tarts on him. 
I brought Nina up, and I know her. 
I'll pull the whole mess out into the light 
and see how it smells to him.” 

Sayre could have struck her down in 
his rage. 

“You keep a civil tongue in your head, 
old lady,” said he. “Now, I'll tell you 
what I will do. You've lived in my 
house just as long as you're going to. 
You pack your duds and get out. ll 
give you an allowance to live on, but you 
got to do it somewhere else.” He was 
rather astonished to find himself deliver- 
ing this ultimatum. He had not intend- 
ed it: now he would not retract it. 
“You go get yourself a room in a board- 
ing house in the city, and keep away 
from me. ['ll send you thirty dollars a 
week.” 

The kettle had boiled over and he was 
not sorry. He turned his back on her, 
and sat down with an angry crash at his 
desk. Even if there were to be battle 
over this day’s work, he would stick to 
his guns. Bluster and bravado would 
do it. Nina couldn’t keep this old har- 
ridan if he refused to harbor her. Let 
her find her own crabbed kind in some 
pension. Old ladies loved boarding 
houses. Plenty to spy out and gossip 
about. 

He was keenly conscious of the si- 
lent, motionless figure behind him, as he 
savagely drew out his check book, and 
drew on his meager balance to give her 
the sum he had promised her. It would 
close the interview on a deservedly 
crushing note. 

Mrs. Walpole remained silent. But 
there was something uncannily like 
superiority in her atmosphere, as he 
banged around to face her, check in 
hand. 


“Here,” he said.curtly. Let her come 
and get it. 

Mrs. Walpole regarded him fixedly. 
Then very deliberately she crossed the 
room to him and took the corner of 
the check farthest from his hand. With- 
out a word, she turned and left the 
room, carrying it by its corner. As she 
reached the door, he permitted himself 
the scornful commentary of an inartic- 
ulate grunt. But she went out, pay- 
ing no more heed to him than to the 
floor she walked on. When she was 
well upstairs, Sayre slipped out into the 
hall, caught up his hat, and left the 
house. He well knew that this extraor- 
dinary little old warrior would not 
be there on his return. He did not want 
to face Nina just now. Let the old 
woman get out before he met his wife. 

He carried with him no very pleasant 
thoughts. Any action involving finality 
upset him. Usually his vacillating na- 
ture kept him from such decisions; 
usually he left himself a lot of holes to 
crawl through. But this time he had 
gone and done it. Nina would raise hell. 
And he hated hell. 

Sayre knew very little about women. 
There was a great deal more swim than 
sink about Mrs. Walpole, and once she 
was pushed off the dock she began to 
make very intelligent motions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she would be far happier out 
of Sayre’s house than she had ever been 
in it. She packed quickly in her neat, 
brisk fashion, dressed herself in hat and 
cloak, and stopped at Nina’s door, bag 
in hand. 

“While I put on my gloves,” she said, 
“telephone for a taxi for me. I’m 
going to town.” 

“What on earth are you going to town 
for?” demanded Nina. She had been 
shampooing her hair, and now flung 
back a rippling, floating mass of misty 
black hair from her face the better to 
meet her aunt’s answer. 

“For good,” said Mrs. Walpole suc- 
cinctly. ‘“There’s a train I can just 
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about make if you'll get me a cab. I 
want to talk to you, what time I have.” 

“But——” 

“You hush! Do that telephoning, and 
let me have the floor. The fact is, 
honey,” she went on when Nina had 
wonderingly obeyed her, “things are 
going on the rocks hereabouts. And 
Gilbert told me to leave because I ob- 
jected to your being the one to ask For- 
tescue for money. You'd better cut 
down expenses right away. Two of the 
servants can go. And you'd better rent 
the house furnished. Gilbert will never 
do anything about it. I guess you know 
Gilbert pretty well by now.” She be- 
gan calmly on the other glove. “I’m 
going to get the very cheapest room I 
can, and save most of what he sends 
me. I wish I had died before I had to 
take it, but there’s no use thinking about 
that. I am old and useless. Now, Nina, 
it is nobody’s business to come between 
man and wife, and I don’t intend to do 
it. But if the time comes when you 
want to be independent, come to me. 


Ill have a few dollars saved anyway, 
to take care of you till you can get some- 


thing to do. A few dollars of his own 
money, to be sure! Wherever I go, you 
can write me in care of that hotel we 
stopped at last year, and I’ll go in for 
mail. Of course, I'll write you in a 
day or so. But Gilbert won't like it, 
and I'll have nothing to say, more than 
what I’m saying now. Get Gilbert, if 
you can, to tell you just how his affairs 
stand. And don’t you borrow money 
or ask any favors of Fortescue. I may 
have been mistaken about his mother.” 

She rose and kissed Nina. 

“Don’t you worry about me. It seems 
wrong to say it, but I am glad to go. I 
guess I’ve been pretty sharp sometimes 
—most people are when they are in a 
bad fix. I haven’t been happy here, and 
I haven’t done any good either. People 
ought to have their own home or be 
chloroformed. I'll write you in a day 
or two. No, don’t try to talk to me. 
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I’ve got to go, and I don’t want to go 
crying.” 

Nina was swept by alternating emo- 
tions of rage and pity as she was left 
almost breathless to contemplation of 
this change in her surroundings. She 
reproached herself for not having been 
more understanding of the tragic diffi- 
culties of her aunt’s position with them. 
She fretted anxiously in the thought of 
that intrepid and lonely figure seeking 
the very cheapest room that she could 
find. She blazed with anger against Gil- 
bert who had so used her. 

It had required such a shock as this 
to make her face her growing contempt 
for Gilbert Sayre. But now that she 
envisaged it, she saw that he was worth 
no stronger emotion. Respect him, love 
him, believe in him, she could not. She 
never gave Fortescue a thought. He 
had no power to hurt her. Very likely 
he was intending no such pursuit of her 
as her aunt suspected. But Gilbert was 
a matter to be faced. 

She finished drying her hair, swept 
it into its rippling swathe about her 
head, put on a frock, and went down- 
stairs. Gilbert had evaded this inter- 
view, she found. So while she waited 
for him, she telephoned to the agents 
that her house was in the market for 
the summer, and notified the servants 
that they must look for other situations. 
She walked about her house, thinking 
of the care it would be, for she deter- 
mined to run it alone until it should 
be rented, and more than half welcom- 
ing the prospect of busy days. When 
Gilbert came in, his furtive apprehen- 
sion masked in an anxious roughness, 
she was again quite serene and un- 
shaken. 

“I think you were very wrong to send 
Aunt Pelagie away,” she said in a level 
tone. “It was unkind and hateful.” 

“Leave it at that,” said Sayre sourly. 
“T am paying her board.” 

“IT shall say nothing more about it,” 
replied Nina coldly. “For myself, I 
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have dismissed the servants, and told 
the agents to rent the house. We can’t 
afford to live this way.” 

Change was not welcome to Sayre. 
Your egotist is cowardly and dreads 
leaving a familiar place. But he had no 
arguments against her action except the 
Micawber suggestion that something 
would turn up, and this hope he did not 
see his way to offering her at the mo- 
ment. He wondered if that old devil 
had put her back up about Fortescue. 

“When are the servants leaving? 
Monday? Because Fortescue is coming 
to dinner, you know,” he said, with some 
craft, watching her. 

“There will be dinner,” she answered 
calmly, and left him. 

He did not see her again until she 
came into the drawing-room that eve- 
ning. Sayre had been walking about 
trying to nerve himself to suggesting her 
speaking to Fortescue that night. He 
had also had recourse to some contra- 
band Dutch courage on the dining-room 
buffet. And in more than one sense, it 


had done him no good. 
Nina was beautifully dressed in dull- 


gold lace. He thought she seemed to 
have taken extraordinary pains to make 
herself more than usually attractive. 
This he considered a promising indica- 
tion. Always willing to believe that 
matters were going his way, he im- 
mediately became more cheerful. Per- 
haps it would be better not to say any- 
thing more about the loan. Let her 
work it out her own way. 

When Fortescue came in, he found 
her quietly reading. In the soft light 
of the reading lamp beside her, her 
beauty seemed to glow with its own 
radiance. Her blue, smudged-in eyes 
looked up at him serenely at his en- 
trance—a calmness that he found singu- 
larly depressing. He would have paid 
all Sayre’s debts to see her color change 
at his entrance, to see those black lashes 
lift and fall confusedly. He could not 
flatter himself that in all these weeks of 


their going about together he had caused 
her one flutter of the pulse. 

They sat waiting for Gilbert’s inevi- 
table cocktails, Fortescue struggling 
against a glum sense of defeat, and Nina 
as unmoved as if he had been her aunt. 
Where was the aunt? He asked her 
about Mrs. Walpole, and she told him 
with an apparently idle frankness that 
Gilbert had sent her away. 

He regarded her curiously at this. 
Did she suspect, as he did, that Gilbert 
had caught at some trivial excuse to rid 
himself, not of a burden but of a wit- 
ness? She gave no sign of it. Her 
manner was completely easy yet with a 
touch of reserve, but then it had always 
been that. She gave him no con- 
fidences; she told him the truth with an 
air of detachment. 

Gilbert was quite intoxicated and 
talked a great deal at dinner. His 
wife’s plans of retrenchment made him 
conscious of the maids, and occasionally 
he seemed to be speaking for their ben- 
efit. Nina did not allow any of this to 
disturb her. She might have been 
totally unaware of his condition for any 
sign she gave. 

But when she had finished her coffee, 
she pushed her chair back a trifle with 
a suggestion of weariness. 

“If you will excuse me,” she said 
quietly, “I will go to my room, I am 
rather tired to-night.” She just let her 
eyes rest a moment on Sayre and then 
turned more purposefully to her guest, 
“Gilbert tells me,” she said in an utterly 
passionless tone, “that he hopes yot 
will lend him some money. I think if 
would be a very foolish thing to do.” 

She rose, as Gilbert’s jaw dropped in 
angry astonishment. 

“Good night,” she said evenly, and 
walked away. 

Fortescue stood looking after her, 
paying no heed to Sayre’s befuddled 
wrath. Then with a writhen mouth, he 
dropped back into his chair, leaning with 
both arms on the table, idly rolling his 
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cigar around on the edge of his ash tray. 
He said nothing. 

Gilbert launched at once into an elabo- 
rate and none-too-coherent statement. 
He wandered about this maze, follow- 
ing widely divergent paths, one after 
another, always finding himself back at 
the beginning, which was that Nina was 
just trying to pay him out for getting 
rid of her old aunt. He ramblingly 
denied that he needed money ; confessed 
in the next breath that he saw nothing 
for it but bankruptcy ; declared he never 
had had any idea of applying to his 
guest for a loan; begged for it in the 
same sentence; maundered on about 
making an end of himself one moment, 
and in the next set forth his prospects. 

Fortescue sat on, head bent above his 
empty cup, eyes fixed on the slowly 
eround-off ash of his unsmoked cigar. 
fle heard Sayre‘s maudlin voice gab- 
bling on but paid no attention. This 
fool did not know that they had come 
to the end of the book. But Fortescue 
had heard the volume bang shut. Nina 
had told him in so many words that he 
could never hope for a touch of her fin- 
ger tips in gratitude, if he came to her 
husband’s rescue. Sayre was too be- 
mused by drink and too naturally obtuse 
to see it, but Fortescue had been dis- 
missed coolly and with a graceful com- 
petence. And Fortescue knew it. 

He laid down his cigar at last, glanced 
at Sayre babbling on apparently to the 
glass of whisky in his hand, looked 
around the quiet, handsome room now 
so familiar to him, and rose. 

“You’re not going?” bawled Sayre. 

Fortescue’s eyes fell to the congested 
face. It was inconceivable the man 
could not see that he had been told to go. 

“Why, yes,” said he; “I am going.” 

“But, I say, old man, let me tell you 
how this stands,” cried Sayre. “Sit 
down. Le’s talk it over. I’m only ina 
hole temporarily. I wish I had a dollar 
f'r every time I been broke before. 
Le’mme tell you-——” 


Fortescue gave the table a little rap 
with his knuckles to arrest this flow of 
persuasion. 

“Not one nickel,” he said slowly and 
impressively. 

Before Sayre could collect his routed 
wits, Fortescue had walked out the door 
and was gone. 

Gilbert Sayre remained at the table 
to curse and cry into his whisky. He 
reeled to his room in the small hours 
apprehensive of disaster, and woke the 
next day with a reaction that made him 
lugubriously certain of it. 

Nina paid no attention to him. She 
was very busy taking up the actual work 
in her house. She saw the servants de- 
part with only a faint and occasional 
feeling of dismay. She closed out her 
accounts with the plate-glass merchants 
in the village, and spent a half hour 
making thrifty purchases for dinner in 
a cash-and-carry establishment. When 
she returned to the house, she locked up 
the whisky. 

“You are going to town to-morrow, 
to work,” she said, to Sayre’s protests. 
“I am going to work here, until I can 
get something to do that will pay me.” 
He almost burst into tears at the unfeel- 
ing tone of her voice, though what she 
said made no impression on him. 

Nina, as she went about the house in 
these days of busy solitude, putting the 
place into meticulous order and closing 
off one finished room after another, 
thought much of the time about Aunt 
Pelagie. If she left Gilbert, he would 
certainly stop her aunt’s allowance, but 
he was sure to do that in any event. The 
only course she could see that spelled 
common sense was for her to get some- 
thing to do that would keep the breath 
of life in two women while she studied 
at night school. Stenography and type- 
writing were not so difficult, and she 
could bring to a secretarial position her 
very superior education and excellent 
executive ability. She knew she could 
earn her living. In the meantime, with 
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her extensive circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances as patrons, she could more 
than hold her own as a saleswoman in 
some good shop. 

She wrote of this determined plan to 
her aunt, and she told Sayre of her in- 
tention. The idea of any one going to 
work who was not actually homeless, 
was quite beyond his comprehension, 
and the paid little heed to it. For the 
moment he had staved off ruin by slicing 
a commission into several thin bits and 
tossing one apiece to his creditors. It 
was the merest momentary respite but 
one would have thought him completely 
out of debt, so easy did it make him. 

Mrs. Walpole’s answer to WNina’s 
letter caused her the most profound 
astonishment. 

“fT am glad to hear your good news,” 
wrote the old lady in her fine, spidery 
script. She called it good news! 
“When the house is rented, you would 
better come to me, unless there is any 
chance that you change your mind about 
leaving Gilbert. I have taken a very 


good position, and am making some 


money, so your husband need send me 
no more. I dare say [I can get you 
something to do. Don't any 
more.” 

Through this surprising statement, 
there glowed a wild pride in achieve- 
ment. Old Aunt Pelagie making 
money, and offhandedly suggesting that 
she could get her a position! Nina read 
the letter through her tears. There was 
only one thing that her aunt could do, 
and that was tocook. There wasn’t any 
other way that she could earn a dollar. 
Think of the brave little old woman 
doing such exhausting labor. Nina 
folded the letter into a small square as 
she pondered this. No, all the more 
reason for her getting away at once. 

She told Sayre that night that she had 
lowered the price on the house, and that 
the agent said it could easily be rented 
at that figure. She waited for his pro- 
tests, but he made none. As a matter 


worry 
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of fact, the thought of some hundreds 
of dollars coming in every month had 
begun to assume the look of a fortune 
left by an uncle opportunely dying in 
Australia, that land where the mortality 
among uncles is so high. 

But when she reopened the subject of 
her going to work, once the house was 
rented, he would not listen. 

“It is quite out of the question. Do 
you think I want my wife in an office, 
working?” he demanded. And added, 
what only Sayre could have the con- 
summate dash to say: “It would ruin my 
credit.” 

Nina would laugh at this at some fu- 
ture date. At the moment she merely 
looked at him in wonder. 

“You don’t understand, Gilbert,” she 
said more crisply. “You do not seem 
to want to face the fact that I am not 
going anywhere again as your wife. I 
see no use for our having a disagree- 
able scene about it, but you really must 
try to understand that I am leaving 
you.” 

He simply stgred at her, his mouth 
open. 

“T’ve not the slightest desire to put 
into words what I think of you, nor how 
impossible it would be for me to con- 
tinue to live my half of such a life as 
yours. You don’t seem to be able to 
grasp the idea of change from inner 
motives. However, this change there is 
going to be. I shall stay here to see 
the house rented. And then I am go- 
ing.” 

“Where?” he gasped. 

“To my aunt,” said Nina de- 
cisively. 

Gilbert suddenly burst out laughing 
and waved his arms. 

“Don’t talk such nonsense,” he said. 
“Do you suppose I’ll go on sending her 
money if you leave me?” 

“I know you won't,” said Nina. 
“Aunt Pelagie is working. And so 
can [,” 

“Bosh!”" roared 


Sayre, and flung 
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away from the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. 

He continued to avoid coming to grips 
with reality, living on in the house he 
could not afford, wearing the clothes 
that were not paid for, with action 
against him for debt looming on every 
side, breathing an atmosphere that 


would have been poison to a normal 
man, but which seemed to agree with 
Sayre was a 


him like his native air. 
born debtor. 

But after ali, utter emptiness in a 
house is a difficult matter to deny 
Sayre came home early one day, having 
parted company forever with Mr. Gor- 
man with varying emotions of rage, re- 
lief, terror, and superciliousness, to find 
his home empty. Nina had left him a 
letter. 

He did not open it. The mere out- 
side of it told him that she had gone. 
He walked through the rooms like Riche- 
lieu in the day of his downfall. But 
even the luxury of this grandiose 
solitude could not comfort him. Very 
patiently he picked the lock of the 
whisky cabinet, and sat down to warm 
his heart with its treacherous fire. After 
a few drinks, he did get out her letter, 
and read it, with his lips curved to a 
disillusioned smile. 

“She deserts me,” he said, folding it 
up again. “The rats are leaving the 
sinking ship.” 

The house was rented, she told him, 
and the lessees coming in at once. She 
left it in perfect order, and he would 
better not remain there overnight to dis- 
arrange the place. She gave him her 
aunt’s address, but counseled him not to 
use it. Nothing could induce her to 
change her mind. 

It was so short a letter as to be easily 
memorized, yet Sayre read it over many 
times at intervals while he sat there 
drinking. It cannot be said that he 
wanted Nina back, except for the ap- 
pearances. He shrank from the com- 
ments of his acquaintances. No, the 
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rent of the house would-see him through 
much farther if he were alone. Stay— 
where was the rent of the house? 

He lurched to the telephone in the li- 
brary, and rang up the agents. Yes, the 
first month’s rent had been paid, out of 
which Mrs. Sayre had directed them to 
take their commission, and had left with 
them the balance to pay sundry small, 
necessary repairs that had been made 
to put the house in order. The check 
would not quite cover them, but part of 
the next month’s rent would do it. 

Sayre damned his way back to his 
drink. What was he going to live on 
for a whole month? He counted over 
the money in his pocket. Here indeed 
was a reality to be faced. He did it 
quite characteristically by getting his 
wits fuddled with whisky. 

Ten days later, having spent his nights 
at a small hotel which respected the size 
of his trunk and the extent of his im- 
peccable wardrobe, and his days—or 
those hours when he was comparatively 
sober—ineffectually trying to persuade 
some philanthropic advertising agency to 
give him a drawing account, he took 
Nina’s letter from his lean wallet, and 
made a note of the address. 

It appeared to be in a very respectable 
locality. But he was sending Mrs. 
Walpole no money, and it occurred to 
him that they might soon move away to 
cheaper quarters, where he could not 
trace them. He had supported these 
women in luxury for years; it was only 
right that they should help him now. 
He must have some cash to go on with. 
Nina had some jewelry. He would bor- 
row it to raise a loan, and he would 
give Nina the rent of the house as it came 
in until the loan was paid off. Several 
hundred dollars seemed to jingle in his 
pockets at the thought. 

Full of this feasible and comfortable 
project, he set out to find the house at 
the address given. It was well on 
toward noon, for Sayre did not rise 
early, and the day was warm and bright. 


- 
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His troubles seemed to have vanished 
with the staving off of immediate cares. 
He took a taxicab on the strength of 
his rising fortunes. 

The respectable locality waxed more 
and more dignified as he neared the 
designated number. Indeed his ser- 
viceable equipage would have looked 
more suitable to its surroundings had it 
been less blatantly eloquent of its meter 
starting off at a nickel and a dime. “Fif- 
teen cents” seemed to be painted in 
every available space of its exterior. But 
Sayre was too puzzled to give this more 
than a passing deprecation. 

Mrs. Walpole must have taken a posi- 
tion as housekeeper or what not to some 
extremely solvent family. He had not 
expected to find her niched in any such 
renaissance palace as these towering 
apartment houses. For the first time it 
struck him that it might be embarrassing 
for a man of his stamp to find himself 
inquiring for Mrs. Walpole who was 
known there only as one of the help in 
number ten. But when he reached this 
crisis, all went smoothly enough. 

Three or four very tall men in hand- 
some livery watched him without a ray 
of interest as he crossed the foyer, which 
was very like the domed, stone parquet 
hall of some baronial stronghold, to a 
secluded court of appeal in a large 
alcove. Of the man in this lodge of au- 
thority he ventured to ask for Mrs. 
Walpole. A mere courteous murmur 
answered him, and a further sequestered 
individual was directed to make inquiries 
by the house phone. 

It presently appeared that one of the 
liveried giants was to escort Mr. Sayre 
to the lift. He was there turned over 
to a more humble employe, not more 
than five foot eleven, who would engi- 
neer him to suite forty-four. This at- 
tendant, letting him out after a smooth, 
upward flight, merely remarked, “Mrs 
Walpole, second left,” and with a clash- 
ing of the bronze door as of ceremonious 
cymbals, sank from sight. 


All this was more than fantastic, but 
it was made more bewildering by his 
being admitted to the apartment by a 
maid with a familiar face—no less than 
one of his own exauctorated servants, 
He went into a charming living room, 
wondering if he were not asleep and 
dreaming. 

There was nobody in the room to re- 
ceive him. Had it not been for the 
known face of the maid, he would have 
concluded that there was some wild mis- 
take, that by some unbelievable coin- 
cidence there was a Mrs. Walpole at an 
address he had mistaken for Nina’s, 
But then further confirmation of this 
being actually Aunt Pelagie’s home was 
given him in the sight of a large and 
very lovely photograph of the old lady 
herself standing in a silver frame on 
the long, narrow table behind the sofa. 
It was balanced at the other end by 
the picture of a remarkably pretty girl, 
having an inexplicable message scrawled 
across one round, white shoulder. Writ- 
ten in a very black, dashing hand were 
the words: “For mother. From Vera.” 

Sayre remained staring at this, feel- 
ing his most elemental wits oozing from 
him. Was “mother” Mrs. Walpole? 
And who was Vera? The face looked 
as familiar as the maid’s, but he could 
not place it as easily. No, it was all 
too bewildering. Yet he was awake. He 
was sure of it. 

He was, indeed, sure of it when Mrs. 
Walpole walked in. She was as real 
and as unchanged as his own hand, 
which he hesitatingly extended. She 
took it, negligently enough, but without 
any affectation. 

“I thought you would come—sooner 
or later,” she said. Her words were 
curt as ever. But there was an amazing 
change in her. She had always been a 
keen-eyed, rather alert individual, but 
now she was like a lighted lamp. She 


was sharp as ever, bright and alive, with © 


this forceful difference—she was happy, 
radiantly and expansively happy. 
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He stumbled for some reply. 

“Nina is with you? I”—he blurted 
out the irrepressible truth—‘“I did not 
expect to find you like—like this.” 

“Yes, Nina is with me. But she 
does not wish to see you. Sit down.” 
Mrs. Walpole seated herself as lightly 
asa girl. Her happiness seemed to have 
restored a youthful vitality. He vaguely 
noticed. that she seemed very smartly 
dressed. “Nina has very definitely de- 
cided to separate from you, Gilbert. She 
herself would tell you I had no hand in 
persuading her. I offered her a place 
with me, not saying what it would be. 
She came of her own aceord. Nothing 
would induce her, she says, to return to 
you. And if you have come to see her 
about any other matter—a divorce, for 
instance—you can talk to me about it.” 

Sayre struggled against a sense of 
being inexorably set aside. 

“I cannot see why I should talk to 
you instead of to my wife,” he said. 

“Can't you? She doesn’t wish to see 
you. That’s plain, isn’t it?” 

“None of it is plain,” said Sayre des- 
perately, and his eyes wandered over the 
luxurious comfort of the room. 

“Now I'll tell you what you came 
here for,” said Mrs. Walpole, incisively 
but still with her bright look of serenity. 
“Money. You came to borrow some 
money, and to promise, Nina to pay it 
out of the rent of the house. Which 
you would never do.” 

Sayre rose with what he considered 
dignity, but he was somewhat appalled 
by the accuracy of her supposition. 
Such a man as Sayre is always 
astonished to find that he is thoroughly 
predictable. Mrs. Walpole did not ask 
him to sit down again. She seemed to 
be quite prepared to bear it, should he 
choose this moment for a high-dudgeon 
exit. But he knew he could not go with 
no more satisfaction than this. 

“Now, so far as you know, Gilbert, 
Nina has no money.” 

“She has got stuff that I can borrow 
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money on,” said Sayre sulkily. “Hang 
it, I’ve given her things myself when I 
was flush. I’m temporarily embarrassed 
just now because of her high-handed 
disposition of the rent check. She had 
no right to; turn that money over to the 
agent. It is legally mine.” 

“Well, so is she, if you come to that. 
What good does it do you?” retorted 
Mrs. Walpole quite cheerfully and with- 
out rancor. 

Sayre kicked his way to the window 
and stared out into the Italian garden 
of the court. Curiosity welled up in him 
beyond control. 

“Look here,” he blurted out, turning 
suddenly, “where do you get all this?” 
He waved a hand at the superlative com- 
fort of the room about him. 

“This?” said Mrs. Walpole. She 
also looked about her, with what pas- 
sionate pride of independent possession 
he could never know. “I pay for it.” 

“How?” he barked. 

“True,” said Aunt Pelagie. “You 
didn’t know. I am working for Solo- 
mon Markham.” 

If she had said George Washington, 
she could not have more astounded him. 
He looked at her in speechless stupe- 
faction. 

“I find I am an excellent actress,” 
said Mrs. Walpole agreeably. “And my 
white hair and brown eyes screen beau- 
tifully. It was my appearance that got 
me a trial, of course. Mother stuff, you 
know. I was a knock-out. It fright- 
ened me terribly, at first. So confusing. 
But the. people are charming. And so 
good to me. They all call me ‘Mother’ 
nowadays. I thought old people were 
utterly useless, but I was never of any 
use compared to what I am now. I 
get four thousand a week, and my 
limousine and costumes.” 

“My God!” said Sayre in a whisper. 

“Yes, it’s very gratifying,” said Mrs. 
Walpole rising. “I am not going to say 
I am sorry I cannot ask you to stay 
longer, because it would not be true. 
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And I want to make it clear to you, Gil- I never liked ‘you, even when I only 
bert, that you are not to come back— slightly knew you. Nina and I both 
ever. As for Nina’s jewels that you know you thoroughly now. But I am 
gave her, I can’t see that you have a_ too happy to be vindictive. I give you 
shred of right to them, but here they her forgiveness and mine.” 
are.” She pushed toward him a little He moved again nearer the door, 
box on the table, already wrapped up without speaking. 
and addressed to him. “Take them, “That money won’t last you long,” 
and let it be your last appeal to Nina said Aunt Pelagie. “But don’t ever 
for help.” hope for more, from Nina. Let her 
Sayre tried to take them with dig- alone. My advice to you, Gilbert, is 
nity, but failed. He moved toward the this: you go get yourself a room in a 
door, holding the box in his hand. boarding house and keep away from 
“Gilbert!” said Mrs. Walpole. He us.” ‘She paused on the quotation of 
vaguely faced her. “Understand me! his words, and added as if she were 
Anything between you and Nina, except tasting honey on her tongue, “I will send 
arrangements for a divorce, is ended. you thirty dollars a week.” 


ay 


TATTERSHALL CASTLE in Lincolnshire, 1400, and Bodian Castle, Sussex, 
1386, which date back to the time of Wycliffe and Henry V., now belong to 
the English people by inheritance. They will be preserved more carefully than 
under the ownership of private individuals, especially in these tax-burdened days. 


ay 


Cross-worD puzzle fans have invoked the wrath of the post office by using 
their ingenuity in addressing letters with tesselated patterns and cryptic definitions, 
The postmaster threatens to send to the dead letter office mail addressed to “A 
six letter Massachusetts city beginning with B.” To be sure, they are easier 
to solve than some handwriting, admitted the postmaster, but he has no authority 
to hire an expert puzzle solver for the purpose. 


ay 


VEILS are beginning to make their appearance—but very shyly, for they cover 
the eyes only. Queen Alexandra, who recently appeared wearing a veil, is re- 
sponsible for their return to favor. Veils with patterns of long eyelashes sug- 
gest the French doll in appearance. The smcking habit among women has 
discouraged the fashion for veils in recent years because of the difficulty and 
danger of lighting a cigarette while wearing a veil, but the new short veils overcome 


that problem. 


A TRUNK which may contain original manuscripts of Eugene O’Neill’s plays 
has just been discovered in the basement of a boarding house in Washington 
Square. Eight years ago the unknown, penniless O’Neill left the trunk as se- 
curity for an unpaid board bill. The landlady just recently discovered O’Neill’s 
fame, and, upon writing him of his bill and trunk, received a letter from O’Neill’s 
secretary in Bermuda, containing a check and instructions to send whatever 
manuscripts may be in the trunk to him, and keep the rest of the contents. 
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ERRY PAGET was a strong man, 

but he turned pale when Olivia told 

him she had at last got her divorce 
from Henry Oliphant. From the bor- 
der of the bridle path, where she rode 
at a walk beside him, Olivia saw that 
portion, of his countenance generally 
designated as “gills” turn faint blue, 
and let fly one of her rare shafts of 
vindictiveness. 

“Don't be more of a rotter than need 
be,” she blazed. “I didn’t do it on your 
account, though I don’t suppose your 
ego can take in that astounding fact.” 

Mounted and capped as he was, Jerry 
still gave the impression of a man hunt- 
ing his hat. 

“Il—-well—it’s just that they all think 
I'm going to marry them. Of course, 
I’ve never—what you could rightly say 
—made love to you.” 

“And I appreciate the honor. As far 
as | can make out, I’m the only woman 
in the world you haven't made love to.” 

“T tell you, Olivia, I’m a victim. I’m 
the victim of my own better self. They 
get hold of my sympathy. They look 
so blamed helpless and sweet that they 
call out all that is generous and protec- 
tive in me. I start by thinking they’re 
perfectly beautiful and adorable——” 

“And end by running away. As for 
me, there’s neither beginning nor end 
to my part of the game. I just stand 
on the side line and club them back 
when they run out of bounds after you. 
Friendship, you call that. The one 
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friendship in all your life that you can 
rely on. On the whole, I could do the 
job better if we were married.” 

“Honestly, Olivia, I never really in- 
tend to impose on your friendship, I 
never think it’s coming to a pass where 
I'll have to call you in. And it 
wouldn't, either, if they weren't all such 
wonderful women that they force my 
admiration and enthusiasm.” 

“Why don’t you marry them, then, 
and have the agony over? You're al- 
ways suffering over their sufferings— 
you know you are, Jerry.” Olivia’s 
wrath had evaporated, as it always did 


Yn the warm, light atmosphere of Jer- 


ry’s company. Bending forward, she 
traced a meditative pattern in the clipped 
velvet of her horse’s neck. “I’ve lost 
count of the times I’ve pulled you 
through a crisis.” 

“I said they were beautiful and ap- 
pealing and wonderful—not she. If 
just one of them was that way, the thiag 
would be beautifully simple. But it’s 
not just one; it’s the whole blamed sex. 
Even you——” 

“Leave me out, please.” 

“Oh, all right. You needn’t go and 
get scared. If I'd been going to make 
love to you, I'd have done it long ago. 
Henry wouldn't have stopped me. I’ve 
made love to women with husbands be- 
fore.” 

Olivia Oliphant’s mouth was small 
and bowed, but there was decisiveness 
in its curves. Jerry saw the bow and 
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not the decision. Also, he saw the 
warm, brown light of the eyes that 
dominated her fine, pointed face, but 
overlooked the fires burning back of 
them and giving them their radiance. 
Jerry was that way. Where women 
were concerned, he read across the col- 
orful surface of things, therein resem- 
bling other men. He saw the visible 
and heard the audible, and was in turn 
enraptured and frightened. Olivia sur- 
veyed him for a moment, turned away 
to whip at a weed growing high be- 
side the path, and was occupied for a 
space thereafter pulling down her star- 
tled horse. Jerry rode beside her, 
studying his thoughts. 

“I know you’ve made love to mar- 
ried women,” Olivia said at last. “I 
ought to know. You’ve come to me 
often enough with your tale of woe 
about their misunderstanding you. 
You’ve even brought me their letters 
to read—which, on the whole, was 
pretty rotten of you. Why don’t you 
go to some reliable psychoanalyst and 
get rid of your Don Juan complex? 
You're going to get into a mess some 
time, if you don’t. There’s Matilda 
Corcoran, for instance. She may be a 
deb in this incarnation, but her soul was 
scheming things around her way while 
Cleopatra was still an amateur. I’ve 
warned Matilda against you, as you so 
gallantly suggested I should do, but my 
warnings only appear to have added 
interest to the project she has in hand. 
You’ve been a fool in the case of Ma- 
tilda Corcoran. Not that you haven't 
been a fool in innumerable other cases, 
but any one who devoted a half hour 
of research to the subject of Matilda 
would know she was as insidious as 
the flu.” 

“I’m going away.” Jerry beamed 
, with the recollection that his problem 
was already solved. “There’s a firm in 
San Francisco and another in Denver 
who have written in for expert advice 
along my line, and I’m going out there 


to give it to them. When I come back 
Matilda’ll be busy with somebody else.” 

“You’re an _ incorrigible optimist, 
When do you go?” 

“Right away. I’d have beat it last 
week, only ed 

“Only what?” 

“Well, hang it all, I was worried 
about you. You acted distraught, or 
overwrought, or something. Funny 
thing, I fly from other women when 
they develop nerves as I’d fly from the 
plague. But with you it’s different. 
Queer thing, that! I don’t understand.” 

Olivia steadied her attention on the 
Westchester hills. 

“Naturally I’ve been distraught,” she 
said casually. “Even if a woman has 
lived apart from her husband as long 
as I have lived apart from Henry, it 
yanks at the roots of her being to break 
the knot—the purely theoretical knot. 
I’d never have done it if Henry had 
been consistent in his escapades. I 
didn’t need to be conscious of telephone 
girls and stenographers and even the 
arty selections that he made from the 
bohemia he affects. But this last thing 
of his—this coming right into my own 
circle of friends re 

“Yes, I know. I’ve no sympathy 
with Henry.” 

“You haven’t? I should have said 
you’d be just the one to have sympathy 
with him. Your own life isn’t blame- 
less, Jerry.” 

“I’m not married. If I were mar- 
ried, I’d put one foot ahead of the other 
in as straight a line as a man crossing 
over Niagara on a tight rope. I’m a 
pretty elemental person, Olivia. My 
code may look sleazy to you, but that’s 
because you concentrate on the holes in 
it. There’s a lot in it that isn’t open- 
work. I’d make a model husband, once 
I was caught. But I don’t think I ought 
to be condemned for shying at the hal- 
ter while I’m still able to do it. And 
I’ve never deceived a woman. Never 
in my life. I’ve meant every word I've 
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ever said to any of them—at the time 
I said it. And I’ve never—so help me 
God!—I’ve never asked one of them tu 
marry me. Never! They just assume 
that part of it from the rest. I’m per- 
fectly sincere in everything | say to 
them. I tell you, I fall in love with 
them. They shake me to the very foun- 
dations of my soul, they’re so lovely 


“People who are subject to earth- 
quakes shouldn’t go to San Francisco.” 

“I'll keep clear out there. It’s a big, 
open country.” 

“Your trouble isn’t geographic. 
mental.” 

“Mental? What you trying to do? 
Fasien imbecility on me, along with all 
the rest? You don’t seem to realize 
that I am a prominent young business 
man, and an individual to be reckoned 
with and respected in the manly sports. 
I’ve made what money I’ve got—and 
I've got considerable. I’m honest in 
business and a damned good lawyer. 
I play such an unfortunately good game 


It’s 


of golf that I don’t get any handicap 
in tournaments, and I’m so squeamish 
in small matters that I don’t cheat in 
my score even when I go around alone. 


I was a member of the Northwest 
Mounted Police, and if you want to 
read my discharge from the service, I'll 
bring it to you and blush like a sixteen- 
year-old while you inform yourself 
about my valor and the rest. I tell you, 
I'm a humdinger at everything until it 
comes to women, and it’s only my mas- 
culine virtues that make me weak with 
them. But if ever I married 4g 

“You'd be just that much worse.” 

“IT wouldn't, either.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because any woman that married me 
could run me. The fact that she’d mar- 
ried me would prove that.” 

“Oh!” said Olivia. She rode her 
horse at a walk, reflectively. “No”’— 
she seemed to come to a decision— 
“you're a drifter.” And quite suddenly 
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she drummed at the sleek sides of her 
mount with the russet heels of her boots, 
and shot away. He followed behind at 
an easy gallop. Under the dogwood, 
away toward the jet of rose that showed 
where the Judas tree was already blos- 
soming in the wood, over a wooden 
paneling set into a stretch of barbed 
wire by some hunt club, down through 
a hollow, and into the shade where vio- 
lets were already spreading the world 
with their veil of indigo, up a slope and 
out onto another road, and over another 
panel. 

Jerry’s trouble left him. Meditation 
came and sat within him like a genial 
Buddha as he followed Olivia, and ap- 
proved the rhythm of her small, snug 
figure, rising and falling in the saddle. 
Jerry rode as he had learned to ride 
in Canada, sitting his horse like a part 
of it, streaming along with no inde- 
pendent movement of his own. He be- 
gan to whistle. Life was good. Olivia 
was riding with him, and he was going 
away where Matilda couldn’t phone him 
seven times a day. He had been wor- 
ried for a bit, for just that sickening 
moment when the thought had come to 
him that he might have to run from 
Olivia, too. He didn’t want to run 
from Olivia—ever. 

He felt intensely about Olivia. But 
his intensity was entirely different from 
that he felt for other women. She had 
a certain hardness and firmness of mind 
—the correlative of her firm, athletic 
body. Resilient and stimulating and 
dependable. That’s what Olivia was. 
Not as beautiful as some. But more 
wholesome to look at. Yes, wholesome. 
And a great little manager, too. Prob- 
ably born under the sign of Leo. As- 
trology was an interesting thing, come 
to think of it. People were surprisingly 
true to their signs. Matilda was un- 
doubtedly a crab. Her forceps felt 
around and grabbed. As for himself, 
he was Aquarius. Excused him for a 
lot—easy § going—susceptible. By 
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George, as long as he’d known Olivia, 
he’d never inquired about her birthday. 
In the interest of science he ought to 
make sure she was a Leo. 

He had to ride so hard to overtake 
Olivia that he forgot what he wanted 
to ask her. 

“Nice day,” he said when he came 
alongside, 

“Yep,” she answered, and struck out 
again, 


After he yot on the train he remem- 
bered what it was he had wanted to 
ask Olivia. And once she was in his 
mind she stayed. All the way to Mont- 
real the thought of her was as clear as 
though she had been traveling with him. 
He wished she had been traveling with 
him. He wanted everybody to love 
Canada as he loved it. Especially he 
wanted Olivia to love it. He always 
went West by the northern route for 
the pure joy of that long, glad stretch 
between Montreal and Vancouver. No 


confused change of trains in dirty, hur- 


rying cities. Funny English dowagers 
settled in the midst of so much luggage 
that it was a wonder they ever got it 
all on the car. Chastened remittance 
men sadly returning from disappoint- 
ing visits home. Plains running along 
beside the track and piling into moun- 
tains as the distance grew. French 
patois. Flattened Colonial vowels. 
Scarlet coats and wide hats at Moose 
Jaw. Ranchers from Alberta. Scots 
from Calgary. Boiled potatoes in the 
diner. Long stops to stretch legs and 
breathe clear, thin air on Western plat- 
forms. Peaks of granite and ice like 
bodkins thrust into heaven. Flowers 
looking up through snow. Indians. 
Time. Ah, that was the great thing! 
Time. Time to think, to take it all in, 
to meet oneself and get acquainted. 
Time! 

The train had barely passed the 
quaint environs of Montreal and pene- 
trated into a region where tight log 
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houses along the way told the rigorous 
tale of Canadian winters, when the sun, 
which had been obscured, came out as 
bright and new as though it had been 
created especially for that day, and 
touched into auburn the brown of a 
head showing over the back of the seat 
ahead of Paget. His eyes, which had 
been fixed on space in the intoxication 
of his pleasure, jerked down and came 
into focus. The light played through 
the separate hairs of that head like a 
golden hand upon a harp of many 
strings. The old softness that he knew 
so well, and feared so rightly, melted 
the impersonal happiness of a moment 
before into maudlin sentimentality. An 
all-encompassing tenderness, that was 
like a pain, took possession of him. 

With some remnant of his reason he 
fought against it, and called his atten- 
tion back to its unfinished inventory of 
the advantages of a Canadian journey. 
He managed pretty well for a matter of 
some fifteen seconds, at the end of 
which time the girl who was crowned 
by the hair arose in her seat, and al- 
lowed her profile to reveal itself against 
the mahogany background of the end 
of the car. It was the profile of an 
adventurous baby. The lips had the pout 
of lips which trembled often with tears. 
The skin was white and as soft as the 
skin of an infant. Little tendrils of 
silky hair lay against her cheeks and 
dropped over the round of a slightly 
forward forehead down to wide blue 
eyes. Witha! there was a sort of 
breathless quality of daring in the sil- 
houette against the shining wood of the 
car. She was in all perfection the help- 
less little girl who gets herself into 
fixes from which strong men must res- 
cue her, to their own peril and her own 
gratification. 

Straining up to tiptoe, and then 
barely accomplishing what she had set 
out to do, she took her cloak from the 
hook where the portef had hung it, and 
teached it around her shoulders. She 
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was going to the observation car, and 
the thought came to Jerry that she’d 
have an awiul tussle with the heavy 
door. Knowing that he was a fool, and 
vainly calling himseli back from his 
folly, he followed her. 

Just as he had apprehended, she was 
having a struggle with the door. He 
reached ahead of her and pulled it open. 
A gust of cinders and dust came in. 

“Ugh!” he remarked. “Better put a 
veil or something over your hair.” His 
instinct of seli-preservation was stirring 
a little. 

“Oh, dust brushes out.” She stopped 
in the vestibule to explain it to him. 
“Anyway, they have maids and baths 
and shampoos and everything on these 
new trains.” Then she moved on. 

She should have resented his speak- 
ing to her. The right sort of girl would 
have resented it. But—she wasn’t a 
girl, She had the profile of a baby. 
The beginnings of self-defense died in 
Jerry Paget. 

“If you're going out on the plat- 


form,” he said, “you'd better hurry. 
The whole train will empty out there 
once it gets its suit cases properly 


stowed away. And if you get a good 
seat now, you can hold it till lunch time. 
Unless”—he couldn’t down the lilt of 
hope in his voice—‘you are only going 
a short distance.” 

“I’m going straight through to Van- 
couver.”” She stopped again. Her blue 
eyes found his own and clung. ‘And 
after that, down the coast to Santa Bar- 
bara.” 

“Oh, heavens!’ He smothered the 
exclamation, lurched ahead, and held 
open the door to the platform. There 
were folding chairs, stacked in a heap 
against the back of the car, and he un- 
tangled two from the mass. 

“How very nice,” he said at last. 
“I’m going through to San Francisco 
myself,” 

She smiled. Her smile had the same 
clinging quality as her eyes. It hung 


upon him, and wrapped itself gently 
around him, and died. He was help- 
less in its sweetly sticky mesh. 


At Medicine Hat she came back 
from a breathless visit to the station 
with two limpid tears standing in her 
eyes. After he had coaxed the tears 
away, and brought her her vanity box, 
and volunteered his own eyes as the 
mirror in which she should gaze at her 
restoration, she told him what she had 
done. 

She had been going to Santa Barbara 
to marry a young engineer. He was a 
boy she had met at Boston Tech who 
danced divinely, so she had become en- 
gaged to him. Ever since leaving 
Montreal she had steadily been losing 
enthusiasm for the approaching event, 
and at Medicine Hat she had tele- 
graphed that the engagement was 
broken. 

“Then you'll be turning back.” Jer- 
ry'’s instinct might be down, but it was 
never out. 

“I—but, you see, I’ve never been 
West—and I’ve always wanted to see 
San Francisco.” 

Once more Jerry smothered an ex- 
clamatory appeal to his Maker. Then, 
lest she should have caught some rever- 
beration of his perturbation and been 
hurt, he reached his hand to her hand 
and held it under cover of her long 
cape. She was the sort of girl who 
wears long capes and poignantly incon- 
spicuous hats, and winds  soft-hued 
stuffs around her throat. 

Her grasp responded ever so faintly 
to his, and then her fingers wound 
themselves through his fingers like 
tendrils. 

“I knew you'd feel that way, Jerry. 
That’s why—I did it.” The admission 
was composed of equal parts of gasp 
and of quivering, die-away sigh. “I 
knew. Even though you haven’t asked 
me to marry you-——” 

“Haven't I asked you to marry me?” 
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‘He leaned forward eagerly. He really 
wanted the information. One can’t tell 
what one might have let slip out dur- 
ing long, pale evenings on a rhythmic 
rear platform. “Are you sure I 
haven't asked you to marry me?” 

“I’m sure now.” 

Desperately Jerry turned to the 
scudding scenery for help. It rendered 
none. It seemed amused by the situa- 
tion. Mountains reeled away in'the dis- 
tance; trees danced sardonically by. He 
brought his terrified gaze back to her. 
A recurrence of the Medicine Hat tears 
seemed imminent. Tears would be 
fatal to him. He couldn’t withstand 
tears. There was a job to do, a sever- 
ing of relations to be accomplished, but 
now was no time to start it. There 
was a handkerchief of the most ethereal 
shade of blue peeping from her hand 
bag. He took it out and dabbed so- 
licitously at the swimming eyes. 

“You're nothing but a baby,” he 
said. “A little, tiny, sensitive baby.” 


He did begin the severing of rela- 
tions on the morrow, but his method was 
so delicate that she was unaware of it. 

“You're the most chivalrous man,” 
she sighed again, as they sat on the 
swinging platform when all the rest of 
the traveling world had taken to bed. 


“A perfect knight.” She leaned her 
slight weight against the shoulder of the 
perfect knight, lurching a little with the 
snapping movement of the train as it 
tore down the winding grades of the 
Selkirks. A brakeman came along with 
the usual clutter of red and green lan- 
terns and did mysterious things with 
them, leaning over the strong brass bar- 
rier of the platform rail until he seemed 
to ride the wind. “You understand so 
marvelously what I am going through 
—about Tom, I mean. Most men 
would have presumed at once upon the 
situation. But you—not that I don’t 
appreciate your delicacy—but still F 
“T hope I’m not a brute.” 
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“No-o-o!” The wistfulness of regret 
was in her voice. He got up and moved 
to the rail over which the brakeman 
had leaned. She came after him with 
the soft insistence of a shadow, and put 
her hand on his arm. 

“I—I don’t want to impose upon 
your strength.” Her voice came 
through the clang of wheels on rails and 
the shriek of the heavy car as it 
rounded a swift curve. It was dread- 
ful—the carrying quality of her voice. 
Soft as a child’s, it stil inevitably 
reached the ear toward which it was 
directed. “I know—I know it must be 
hard for you to restrain yourself as 
you do—and I think I admire you for 
it. I think I do. And I’ll—I'll try to 
be restrained myself.” 

“That will be fine,” Jerry answered 
whole-heartedly 


The breaking-off business went on in 
San Francisco about as successfully as 
it had done from Medicine Hat to Van- 
couver and from Vancouver down the 
coast. If Hattie Maxwell knew it was 
going on, she gave no sign. She clung 
and whispered and shed great pearls 
of tears, and spoke remorsefuily of the 
engineer. 

Jerry had intended to tell her that he 
was going to Denver. He had intended 
in all decency to go to her hotel and 
explain that he was going to Denver; 
that he had planned all along to go to 
Denver, and that the little incident 
which had arisen between them couldn’t 
very well perpetuate itself in Denver. 
He had an interesting theory about the 
vital air of Denver, and the ease with 
which a man would rid himself of past 
infections in that altitude. 

In the end, he didn’t so much as men- 
tion Denver to her. He simply went. 
He did have the courtesy to write her 
a note, explaining that he had been 
called away, and that his memory of 
San Francisco would always be fragrant 
with reminiscences of her. 















It was glorious getting on the train 
again, and feeling it boom away. Free- 
dom! Nothing in all the world was 
so valuable as freedom. Hattie had 
been such an enwrapping sort of girl. 
One not only always felt that their time 
and attention had been snared, but it 
was as though she managed mentally 
to be forever underfoot. He strode the 
length of the train, from baggage car 
to rear platform, just for the happiness 
of unhampered movement. 

He thought vigorous, masculifie 
thoughts in vast relief after the drag 
of her childish understanding. 

And then, the first night he was in 
Denver, he received a special-delivery 
letter from her at his hotel. 

He read the letter and studied it, 
turning it over and over in an effort to 
discover what lay back of the thoughts 
expressed there. Apparently there was 
nothing back of them. That was the 
disturbing thing about them, the dis- 
quieting and alarming thing. There 
was not the slightest suggestion that she 
knew what he was doing; no hint that 
she suspected her heart was being 
broken; no grasp at all on the fact that 
everything was off. The whole letter 
was as pale and saccharine as her pres- 
ence—and as stubbornly unaware of re- 
alities. 

He longed for Olivia. If Olivia were 
there, something could be devised. Sor- 
rowfully he recalled the expedition and 
dispatch with which Olivia had handled 
situations which, if not identical with 
this one, still bore marked resemblance 
to it. He could have wept for Olivia. 
But Olivia was not at hand. The 
thought came to him that Olivia was 
not unique ; that she was one of a type; 
that there must be others of that type. 
He looked about him for a woman of 
Olivia’s type. 

He found one who seemed to answer 
to specifications. Dobson, of the firm 
he had been called in to aid, introduced 
him. She was the widow of the part- 
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ner who had died and left things at 
loose ends. She had been a widow for 
a year, and things were still at loose 


“ends. Not a great recommendation for 


her executive ability. However, a 
woman could be capable along purely 
womanly lines, and still have scant un- 
derstanding of the fundamental needs 
of corporations. The fact that Olivia 
kept her check book balanced and her 
coupons cut, with the ability of a man, 
argued nothing. That was an accident 
of character, perhaps. A virtue added 
to her other virtues. 

The woman to whom Dobson intro- 
duced him looked the part he had ar- 
ranged for her. She was small and 
snug figured and alert, like Olivia. She 
had a mouth, not so bowed nor so sweet 
as Olivia’s, perhaps, but of about the 
proper size. Her teeth were tiny and 
white and incisive. They bit down upon 
her statements occasionally, adding re- 
markable emphasis to her words. Jerry 
took his problem to her. 

“The trouble with you is that you are 
a philanderer,” Isabel remarked. 

“Another woman—a woman like you 
—the only other woman I have ever 
had for a friend—says I am a drifter,” 
he told her. 

“What you need is tying up.” Isa- 
bel’s teeth set themselves with a little 
snap. “Now about this Maxwell per- 
son. What’s she like?” 

“She is really an awfully sweet girl, 
Isabel.” He was already addressing her 
as Isabel, and, try as he might, he 
couldn’t help thinking what a pretty 
name it was, and what bright little, 
talonlike nails she had, and how small 
and yet strong her wrists appeared. “I 
don’t want her to be hurt—not any more 
than is necessary, of course. She’s an 
infant—really an infant—and a man 
can’t be a brute.” 

“Can’t he?” asked Isabel. 

“She thinks we’re engaged. But I 
never asked her to marry me. I give 
you my word, I never did. I’m a fool, 
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of course, and I say things. But I 
never asked her to marry me.” 

“The thing to do, then, is to tell her 
that you never did.” 

“How? That’s what I’m coming to 
you for—to learn how. I can’t strike 
her across her wide, blue eyes with a 
plain statement. The thing’s got to be 
eased off.” 

“Easing off is no good. Not with a 
girl like that, anyway. Something defi- 
nite has to be done. How long are you 
going to be in town, Jerry?” 

“Not long. Dobson’s got all the pa- 
pers together, and I ought to be able 
to go through them in a week.” 

“A week’s not long. Still——’’ She 
had a masterful manner even when she 
hesitated. “Come up to dinner this 
evening, Jerry.” 

“What’s the good of coming up to 
dinner?” Again that instinct of retreat, 
and again the impulse to cover it. “I 
mean, we can’t talk of a thing like this 
with a lot of people around, and you 
probably have friends invited * 


“There won’t be any one around.” 
There was that in Isabel’s manner which 
bespoke her ability to rid herself of su- 


perfluous dinner guests. ‘You're com- 
ing, then. At half past seven.” 

Things didn’t get talked over very 
thoroughly, after all. In Isabel’s pres- 
ence nothing seemed to require talking 
over. That is, nothing but Isabel. The 
Hattie Maxwell affair simplified itself 
astonishingly. All he had to do was to 
flevote himself to Isabel, and to stop 
writing to Hattie. If he stopped writ- 
ing to Hattie, she was such a child that 
she’d think he’d fallen down one of 
Dobson’s mine shafts, and marry the 
engineer. The engineer was undoubt- 
edly an enterprising young man, and 
would get back on the job at the ear- 
liest opportunity. Hattie was an ideal 
wife for an engineer—an engineer who 
had to be away from home on con- 
struction jobs a great deal. The thing 
was beautifully simple, and it would be 
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a pity to spoil one’s few evenings with 
a friend like Isabel talking over a puz- 
zle that, left alone, would solve itself, 

The week wore on. Jerry and Isabel 
dined together and drove together and 
tea-danced together, and went to thea- 
ters and places, where the music was 
all that could be desired, for supper. 
Isabel was as good a friend as Olivia. 
Better because—well, hang it all, there 
was a certain hardness about Olivia 
which halted a man just when he had 
reached that point in friendship where 
he considered it due her to tell her what 
an adorably feminine and delicious crea- 
ture she was, for all her impersonal 
pose. There was nothing in Isabel 
which halted one at that point. She 
seemed to like to be told all about her- 
self. She liked so much to hear about 
herself that he found no opportunity to 
tell her about Olivia until they were 
down at the station together for his 
last few moments in Denver. Of 
course, it was silly, but he felt he 
couldn’t leave until she knew about 
Olivia—knew and understood. 

“You're like a friend of mine back 
home,” he said, 

“What sort of friend?” Isabel 
looked up sharply from the book she 
had brought him and was thrusting into 
his pocket. 

“A woman friend.” 

“Oh!” 

She pulled the flap of his pocket out 
over the book slowly. There seemed 
to be something on her mind. 

“Of course, there is a lot about you 
that’s different.” He hastened to cor- 
rect the implication that it was her re- 
semblance to another woman which rec- 
ommended her to him. “A lot that’s 
just you. But you'd like Olivia. She’s 
been a pal to me for years.” 

“Am I a pal to you, Jerry?” 

“Yes.” The old impulse to retreat 
spoke in him again, rendering the mono- 
syllable unnecessarily emphatic. Isabel 
looked up from the pocket flap sharply. 
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A station guard was bawling the de- 
parture of the east-bound train. Isa- 
bel’s thoughts worked with the snap of 
a deftly sprung trap. She laid both 
hands upon Jerry's arm, 

“Jerry,” she said, “don’t take this 
train. There’s one ct four o'clock al- 
most as good, and you can change your 
ticket. We ought to have one more 
good long talk, you and I. Somehow 
I feel that we haven't quite cemented 
our—friendship. My car’s outside, and 
we can run to Maywood and have early 
tea at the inn. There won’t be a soul 
there now. Lunch people gone, and tea 
people not in. Please, Jerry!” she per- 
suaded. 

“T—well, you see, I—— 

“Jerry—please.” 

He changed his ticket. 


” 


Isabel had a disquieting air of effi- 
ciency about her as she wheeled her car 
into the parking space behind the inn 
and clicked off the ignition. It was the 
only car there. The loneliness of that 
one trim, blue coupé in the big parking 
space oppressed him. It was as though 
she had managed the lack of guests her- 
self, and brought something off rather 
well. Jerry was walking warily as he 
followed Isabel into the deserted dining 
room. If only he’d had sense enough 
not to succumb to her suggestion! Ii 
only he were on his way, with the coun- 
try rolling safely past him, and the dis- 
tance to Olivia and sanctuary growing 
less at every revolution of the wheels. 
He regretted the train so poignantly 
that he feared his regret was pictured 
on his face, and, lest Isabel should read 
it there and be wounded, he leaned 
across the table to which a surprised 
waiter had guided them, and patted her 
hand paternally. 

Her fingers fastened upon his so 
swiftly and capably that he all but 
jumped back in alarm. To cover his 
sudden start he shifted his position a 
little, yielded his hand to her grasp, and 


even managed a rather effectual return 
of her pressure. 

“Jerry!” The waiter had gone scur- 
rying around the screen at the end of 
the room. “Jerry, I’m coming to New 
York.” 

“Are you’ Why—that will be splen- 
did. Ill tell you what I'll do. I'll in- 
troduce you to Olivia. You'll find her 
interesting. She knows a lot about me 
—a lot you don’t know——” 

“I don’t need another woman to tell 
me about you, Jerry.” 

“Dear little fingers.” He wriggled 
his own digits loose. ‘‘How I shall re- 
member them- 

“Jerry, it came to me there at the 
train that our understanding had not 
been explicit. You've said a lot of 
things to me. You've said almost ev- 
erything, except- } 

“Let’s dance!” Like a rock in an 
overwhelming sea, a phonograph in a 
corner had swum into Jerry's vision. 
“The waiter’s going to be a long time. 
I can tell. That sort of waiter always 
is. There are probably some good rec- 
ords———”’ 

“I don’t want to, dance, Jerry. I came 
here to talk. It all depends upon the 
talk we have now whether I go to New 
York very soon or wait a while.” 

“New York’s nicer in the autumn. 
Shows opening. People back in town. 
Remarkable traffic on Fifth Avenue 
and——” 

“I’m not going to New York to see 
the traffic. I’m going there to be happy. 
I haven’t been very happy in my life, 
Jerry.” She struck the plaintive note. 


“I wasn't very happy in my marriage.” 


“Marriage seldom is happy.” Jerry 
launched upon the subject with astound- 
ing freedom. “I could tell 
discouraging things about marriage. 
Being a lawyer, I hear a lot. Marriage 
is the worst possible situation for a per- 
son to get into. You’re a lucky woman, 
having both freedom and a fortune. 
Can’t say I ever met a luckier woman.” 


you very 
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“I have something besides freedom 
and a fortune, Jerry.” 

“Of course you have. Friends——” 

“I’m not speaking of friends. As a 
matter of fact, I’m not particularly keen 
on friends. I’m speaking of something 
else. You haven’t forgotten, have you, 
that you told me you loved me?” 

“Look here’—backed to the wall as 
he was, he found himself fighting with 
distracted courage—‘“I said I loved you, 
and I did, too. I even love you now. 
That’s the heck of it. I think you’re a 
wonderful woman.” 

“You love me?” 

“Of course I love you.” It sounded 
peevish and, moreover, it ended with 
the rising inflection of a statement that 
is about to be qualified. Isabel rose 
from the table. 

“Leave money on your plate for all 
that we have not received,” she or- 
dered. “We’d better get back to town 
if you’re going to catch your train.” 


Nothing happened for a full week 
after he reached home. Then, just as 
he was clearing his desk for the Sat- 
urday-noon get-away to the country, 
his secretary, hatted and powdered for 
departure, came in and laid the last mail 
of the week on his desk. He skimmed 
through it with the easy, dealing motion 
of a man who has nothing to fear. All 
typewritten addresses. The one from 
San Francisco might help with the brief 
he was drawing up. He slit the envel- 
ope and drew out a long rectangle of 
paper. 

GERALD Pacet, Esquire. 

Dear Sm: I am a public stenographer 
writing for a client who lies ill m a hospital 
in this city, calling upon your name. She 
fears something has happened to you, as she 
has had no reply to letters and telegrams sent 
to you in Denver, where, she says, you were 
to stop on your way back to New York. She 
is too ill to write, her trouble being nervous 
collapse brought on by anxiety, but communi- 
cations sent to her hotel will be forwarded to 
the hospital. 


(Signed) Scrisra. 


The man stared at the letter, and his 
heart melted into a veritable treacle of 
remorse. Poor little Hattie, lying ill 
in a hospital, calling upon his. name! 
Hattie, with her blue, blue eyes and her 
clinging, not to say adhesive, ways. 
He’d send flowers at once. Noncom- 
mittal things, flowers, but cheering, 
The florist on the ground floor was in 
no wise nonplused by an order to trans- 
port practically the content of his shop 
to San Francisco, florists being notori- 
ous miracle workers. He’d telegraph a 
colleague in the Golden Gate city, and 
in an hour the flowers would be at the 
sufferer’s bedside, conveying their mes- 
sage—whatever that was. The fact 
that the name of the hospital was un- 
known was a minor matter. Florists 
had telephones. The hospital would be 
hunted out. 

After battling the traffic to West- 
chester, Jerry ate a tasteless lunch, 
flopped completely for three hoies of 
golf, gave up the attempt to keep his 
mind away from the San Francisco 
crisis, and struggled back to town again. 
There’d be a telegram. Scribia would 
be summoned to convey the news of in- 
stant recovery. Perhaps Hattie herself 
—yes, that would be it—Hattie herself 
would have risen to strength and have 
penned a message. 

He knew the sluggish step of the 
messenger in the outer office, and, bang- 
ing his door wide, grabbed the envelope. 
Mercury hesitated, shuffled for a tip, 
got it, and slouched out. Jerry read 
the message, and sat down like a 
wooden man in the chair before his 
desk, 


Coming to New York. Will leave on the 
early train to-morrow morning. We will be 
married immediately upon my arrival. 


ISABEL. 


For an hour he stared straight ahead 
of him into a whirling, complicated, 
and at least bigamous future. At the 
end of an hour or more he phoned 
Olivia. 
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“Oh, hello, Jerry. What's up?” Her 
voice was as coolly impersonal as an 
evening breeze. 

“Come down 
I’'m—I'm in a h—— 

“Be right down.” 

Minutes as long as days went by. 
Traffic roared in the street. Hattie lay 
dying in a San Francisco hospital, and 
Isabel——- 

The door opened and Olivia walked 
in. 

“Well,” she said, “tell me about it.” 

He handed her the telegram first. 
He'd keep Hattie’s heart-rending mes- 
sage till the last. Easiest things first. 

Olivia read the telegram and put it 
down. 

“Ts that all?” she asked. 

He passed the other communication 
across to her. 

She read it and bit her lip as though 
suppressing a smile. 

“You’re not taken in, are you?” she 
asked. 

“Olivia! I must ask you to respect 
certain things. A poor little, deluded 
girl lies at the point of death in a hos- 
pital——_” 

“What hospital?” she asked. 

“Does it matter what hospital ? 
ple die in any hospital. 
downstairs will know. 
graph.” 

Olivia reached the telephone from his 
desk, 

“Sometimes I think you’re just plain 
dumb,” she remarked as she waited for 
her number. There came the toneless 


down to the office. 


” 
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ring of a connection. Olivia brought 
her attention down from Jerry to the 
business in hand. 

“Have you heard from the order Mr. 
Paget sent to San Francisco?” she 
asked. “Why didn’t you deliver it? 
Oh, I see. Did you try them all— 
Berkeley, Oakland, Alameda—every 
place? Thanks so much. Just credit 
Mr. Paget with the order, or—no— 
you'd better send up a bouquet to his 
office now. Valley lilies and an orchid 
or two, and a lot of ribbon.” 

“What the——” Jerry wheeled from 
the window to which he had turned. 

“She isn’t in any hospital. She’s sit- 
ting at home—wherever her home is— 
with a rented typewriter in front of 
her, sending off heartbreaking letters 
to you. You'll get another one to-mor- 
row—that is, if you’re here to receive 
it. Which vou won’t be. As for this 
other——”’ She tossed the telegram to- 
ward him. It caught in the breeze 
from the open window and wafted itself 
into the wastebasket. “As for that 
other, we'll just telegraph her the 
news.” 

“What news? Olivia, I’ve been 
thinking. Since these others seemed to 
be closing in upon me, I’ve been think- 
ing. If it was only you 

“It is only me,” she said, and the 
bow of her mouth was very tender. 
“And I'll jolly well see that it’s only me, 
from this time on. Look out”—she re- 
ceded from his outstretched arms—“the 
florist’s boy will be here any minute 
now—with the bride’s bouquet.” 


es 
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Mororists in Jerusalem are forbidden to use a horn, and must use a bell 


instead. 


The authorities, who have regard for tradition and appropriateness, 


consider that bells are more in keeping with the quaintness of the ancient city. 


SS=Ta 


SURELY a typewriter to the queen’s taste is the one of white enamel and 
gold with ivory keys, which the Queen of Spain possesses. 
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OLLISTER listened in indul- 
H gent if abstract silence to his 

wife’s gay chatter as they drove 
up the long, gloomy avenue of plane 
trees to the St. Styr castle. Hollister, 
whose affairs were—or thus far had 
been—altogether with Margaretha St. 
Styr’s overseer, had never wanted to ac- 
cept this dinner and—or so he put it— 
waste his time talking with a young, and 
very likely uppish woman, 

But Laurel had pointed out to him 
that, his business in Karelia being what 
it was, the invitation was virtually a 
command; and when she perceived his 
mental, if unspoken, assent to this fact, 
she explained to him in the next word, 
with her usual bubbling vivacity, how 
great an honor it was for them, and 
how much they could boast of it when 
they returned home, to have been the 
dinner guests of Margaretha St. Styr— 
the richest, the most powerful, the most 
rumored, and the most mysterious wom- 
an in all Europe. In that fashion did 
Laurel express herself, at least, and 
Hollister knew enough of facts to con- 
vince him that she was not far wrong. 
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“Only fancy!” Laurel bubbled on. 
“She is no more than thirty, and yet she 
has simply shut herself up against every 
one in that great, frowning castle. No 
one really knows why; no one seems to 
know anything about her. The cham- 
bermaid told me ¥ 

“Oh, blow the chambermaid, Laurel,” 
Hollister broke in with sudden impa- 
tience. 

Laurel was not so easily to be put off. 

“But they do say that every worth- 
while marriageable man in Europe, from 
the Prince of Wales down, has tried to 
get to know her, and she simply will 
not have any of them. And they do say 
that she is queer, and lovely beyond be- 
lief; and strange, or something—some- 
thing wrong that keeps her out of the 
world. And that’s why she won’t have 
anything to do with men. No wonder 
she wants us to come to dinner. If she 
likes us, she’ll have us often. I should 
think she would die of loneliness.” 

Hollister owned himself surprised at 
the fullness of information Laurel had 
managed to pick up concerning that 
most nebulous of women, from her own 
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meager sources. True, he himself had 
gathered much more than that, but from 
a source he had never cared to quote 
even to Laurel. He had heard enough 
of her to put her, in his practical dreams, 
on a pinnacle of splendor that few 
women have attained. But Hollister 
was characteristically close-mouthed 
about that, and listened with a shrug of 
his shoulders both to Laurel’s fulsome- 
ness, and to Van Mittlendorf’s. 

Van Mittlendorf was the St. Styr 
factor, agent, general manager, or what- 
ever you care to call it, in charge of all 
her vast hereditary properties—the 
chief coal and salt mines along the upper 
Danube, which Hollister had come to 
appraise on behalf of a syndicate of 
American bankers as potential security 
for a loan. The only worth-while 
rumor which Hollister gathered from 
Van Mittlendorf’s constant guttural 
talk of Margaretha was her reason for 
wanting the loan. It appeared that she 


was putting all her properties into pawn 


with the highest bidder, her every last 
possession, that she might furnish cash 
enough to the new tottering government 
of Karelia, to enable it to weather the 
storm of reconstruction. Any woman 
who would do that—well, Hollister 
shut his ears to all else. 

And there were plenty of other 
rumors, stories, accounts of her. Van 
Mittlendorf, it seemed, never had any- 
thing else on his mind but Fraulein St. 
Styr, as he called her. Hollister 
gathered that Van Mittlendorf was tre- 
mendously in love with her in his own 
fashion, and that he loved her alto- 
gether vainly. All right so far as Van 
Mittlendorf was coficerned, if only 
Margaretha St. Styr had been a less 
significant woman than she was. For 
Van Mittlendorf was a most efficient, 
probably honest, and certainly practical 
young Hollander who, barring certain 
physical characteristics, would have been 
a worthy mate for most women. But 
for Margaretha St. Styr—mind you, 
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Hollister did not yet know Margaretha 
except as he had builded ideals of her 
in his imagination—for such a woman 
as she might be supposed to be, there 
was something most incongruous, al- 
most audacious, in the heavy, stolid Hol- 
lander’s daring to love her. Because of 
that incongruity, because of his own 
ideals of Miss St. Styr, Hollister had 
refrained from telling even Laurel, how 
much he guessed of the affair between 
Van Mittlendorf and Margaretha St. 
Styr. 

Hollister’s idealization went even 
further than that. He couldn't help 
comparing her with what Laurel really 
was—a pretty, eager, harmless, inef- 
fectual little thing who bubbled much 
about helping him, but who hadn’t the 
faintest notion that helping him meant 
more than being at home when he got 
home, and going out with him when he 
wanted to go out, and picking up his 
laundry. 

Not, to be sure, that Hollister particu- 
larly needed help. He'd done rather 
well by himself. He had worked his 
way through Yale, incidentally picking 
up Y’s in crew and football; had gone 
from Yale to mining school; thence into 
four years in the school of harder prac- 
tical experience, stretching from Scran- 
ton to Siberia, from which he had grad- 
uated with much honor to himself and 
profit to his employers. His present 
commission represented what any man 
might well have considered the success- 
ful summit of a career. 

Hollister didn’t need help, and yet 
there had lately been in his mind faint 
glimmers of what a woman—a certain 
type of woman—might mean to a man. 
Not that he didn’t love Laurel—oh, not 
that at all. Theirs was not a bad sort 
of romance, as most romances go. 
Laura called it a romance, liked too 
much to dwell on it as such. 

It had begun away back in their school 
days, and—well, dragged on and on. 
Hollister had his way to make. For 
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him, the sheen of it had been dulled by 
necessary postponements, and by more 
attention to material advancement. He 
had gone through with the marriage 
when he came back from Siberia, partly 
because he didn’t want to disappoint 
Laurel, partly because he'd got into the 
mental habit of thinking that it was to 
be so, and largely because, after all, 
Laurel appeared then to be as good as 
any woman. But lately, those little 
glimmers of ideals of other possibilities 

What sort of woman could she be 
who would put her last cent into the 
treasury of a country already bankrupt 
and perhaps worse, just because it hap- 
pened to be her country? 

Laurel’s voice awoke him from his 
fantasies, just as the St. Styr chauffeur 
brought the huge car to a halt beneath 
the porte-cochére. 

“Come out of it, Gordo. Can't you 
drop business for an hour? If she’s 
having us because she’s lonely, she’ll 
never have us again. Let her see how 
much she’s missed by not marrying,” she 
said lightly. 

“Laurel, women like her don’t look 
on marriage as the one end of life,” he 
said rather crossly. 

“Then they’re silly, 
bear.” 

“Oh, never mind. I'll do my best,” 
he said as the footman opened the car 
door for them. ; 

And while Laurel stared at and 
studied, and catalogued for reports 
home, every last detail of the great 
medieval hall into which they entered, 
a room that was like a cathedral in its 
mellow immensity, Hollister found 
himself still obsessed with the anticipa- 
tion of Margaretha St. Styr. 

Yet she did not come to them as one 
might have expected. Rather, after 
they had waited but a very few minutes, 
there came a servant—a white-haired, 
somehow beneficent-looking man, 
whose sole badge of servant state was 
the silver chain across his breast, and 
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who requested them to follow him into 
the dining hall, 

As the silken portiéres fell behind 
them, they saw a small table that would 
have been hidden in the somber vastness 
of the room if it had not been set im- 
mediately beneath a chandelier of a 
thousand crystals whose light danced 
down to the napery and silver and cut 
glass below. Two chairs were placed 
for them on either side of the head of 
the table, itself designated by the back 
of a high Gothic chair that was more 
like a throne than a dinner chair. 

At first sight, there was no one in 
the room but three footmen in front of 
the serving buffet. As they reached the 
table, however, they found that the 
Gothic chair was already occupied. 
They saw, all but engulfed in its carven 
massiveness, a small figure in black, 
whose left hand clung to the unicorn’s 
head at the end of the chair arm, and 
whose lovely blond head, clasped about 
with the glitter of diamonds, rested 
rather wearily against the rugged 
leathern back of the chair. 

“Good of you to come to me like 
this,” she greeted them in excellent if 
carelessly spoken English. She indi- 
cated their seats, while she talked on: 
“It has been so seldom of late that I 
have dared have any one come to me.” 

“Really? Why?” burbled Laurel. 

Hollister merely stared at Marga- 
retha, forgetting to sit down. 

Meantime she evaded Laurel’s ques- 
tion. 

“Surely you must have heard many 
rumors about me,” she said. Then she 
spoke directly to Hollister: “Van Mit- 
tlendorf gives me flattering accounts of 
vou, 

“Your manager,’ 
“could 
favor.” 

“Gordo says he’s unusually intelli- 
gent,” laughed Laurel. 

Hollister tried not to reveal the quick 
disapproval he knew at Laurel’s speech. 


returned Hollister, 


not have done me a greater 
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Not that there was anything radically 
wrong with it, but only that it seemed 
to his finer sensibilities decidedly out 
of tune. Thereafter, Margaretha led 
the conversation with vivacity, to such 
a level of intelligence that Laurel grad- 
ually dropped out of it altogether, Hol- 
lister felt a little sorry for her, but that 
pity was soon stilled by the excessive 
stimulation he knew for himself as a 
result of Margaretha’s talk with him. 
It surpassed anything he had known 
before—the expansion, the mental 
clarity and alertness which Margaretha 
inspired in him. Unconsciously, little 
by little, he found himself talking 
directly at her, with a presumption and 
an intimacy of understanding that shut 
Laurel out completely. And, before he 
realized it, he had given her very frank 
and very fulsome appreciation of her 
heroic patriotism. 

“There isn’t another woman in the 
world, nor has there ever been, who 
would give her all to her country as you 
are doing.” 

She flushed at that, and her lovely 
eyes lighted for a moment in telltale 
fashion. 

“You are too good. I am, neverthe- 
less, glad that you spoke of it,” she 
said, “for it brings up a small matter 
which I should like you to under- 
stand,” 

“Yes?” Hollister returned gravely, 
matching her sudden change of mood. 

“Yes. You must not permit our— 
our acquaintance to color your report 
in the slightest degree. Otherwise, I 
might well consider this an unfortunate 
dinner.” 

“But I can assure you 

“And yet—or possibly Van Mittlen- 
dorf told you this?” She read him now 
with unusual keenness, almost waiting 
for his reply. 

“Van Mittlendorf tells 
Hollister said. 

“You know, do you not, that there are 
both German and Russian agents here, 


” 


me much,” 
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secret representatives of their govern- 
ments, who are very anxious to grant 
me the loan I need—in fact, are beg- 
ging me far it on the most liberal 
terms ?” 

“Rather unsafe for you and for your 
government.” 

“Unsafe? I know it. That is why I 
must refuse them, It would mean the 
ruin of my small country if I granted 
the loan to either of them. And, thank 
Heaven, I alone can grant the loan 
where I will.” 

Hollister knew all this, but said noth- 
ing. Van Mittlendorf had warned him 
that the German and Russian agents 
would stop at nothing to balk his own 
plans there ; and the Hollander had gone 
so far as to offer Hollister an armed 
bodyguard while he was completing his 
task here. But Hollister had refused, 
saying that it would attract undue at- 
tention to himself; and that an accident 
of whatever sort to himself would not 
block the loan from his syndicate. 

She laughed, a little uneasily. 

“You see, I am very frankly laying 
all my cards on the table before you. 
I have rather carelessly put myself in 
your power, perhaps, in letting you 
know the urgency of my need. But you 
will do the best you can with your Amer- 
ican syndicate, will you not?” 

Hollister passed his reassurance to 
her as a matter of course. They left 
the subject with that, and fell into a 
general discussion of Near Eastern 
politics. Hollister saw that Laurel was 
listening in an embarrassed silence, and 
felt sorry for her. But it was not his 
place to include her in the conversation ; 
nor was it, he told himself rather 
crossly, any duty of Margaretha’s to 
lower the tone of the conversation pur- 
posefully, so that Laurel might have a 
part in it. 

They took dessert wines together, and 
smoked, Margaretha fell into a lighter 
mood, but Laurel was still, however un- 
purposefully, left out of it. It was as 
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if they two—Hbollister and Margaretha 
—were conscious of no other presence 
in the room. 

When at last they were finished and 
Margaretha gave the signal, the white- 
haired servant, who had brought them 
here, drew back her chair. She started 
instantly to rise, with a merry laugh on 
her lips. The servant spoke sharply: 

“Mademoiselle !” 

Then a look of pain crossed her face, 
and she caught at the arm of her chair. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she cried, half laugh- 
ing, still haif in pain.. “You made me 
forget for the first time.” 

“Forget what?” asked Hollister, step- 
ping to her side. 

“T am lame, you see. 
made me forget. Whatever has come 
over me?” She laughed again, and 
waved the servant back. “Perhaps I 
am not as lame as I thought I was.” 

She stood erect, now, and reached for 
the slim cane of ebony and silver fili- 
gree which Hollister now perceived 


You very nearly 


hanging from the arm of her chair. 
“You needn't help me to-night, Kurt,” 


she told the servant. “If I need it, Mr. 
Hollister will help me.” Then she 
caught Hollister’s arm and permitted 
him to help her from the room. 

When, half an hour later, Laurel and 
Hollister were in the St. Styr car again 
bound for the hotel, Laurel said: 

“That woman is in love with you, 
Gordo.” 

And he replied abseutly: 

“Extraordinary ideas 
Laurel, What nonsense!” 

“Not nonsense at all. I know. Noth- 
ing could escape me. She is in love with 
you.” 

“Well, and what of it?’ Hollister re- 
turned rather sharply. ‘You asked me 
to be decent to her. Poor little devil, 
| re 

“Yes, but being decent doesn’t mean 

Oh, Gordo, I am suddenly so 
miserable, I don’t know what to do.” 

“There’s nothing to be miserable 
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about; much less anything to be done 
about it. What you say is nonsense— 
must be nonsense.” 

Yet Hollister discovered the next day 
that it was not altogether nonsense. 

When next morning he appeared at 
the great offices of the St. Styr estates 
in the Styrhof, Van Mittlendorf 
greeted him with a message the unusual- 
ness of which was plainly stamped on 
that astute young Hollander’s face: 

“The Fraulein desires us to come to 
the castle this afternoon for a confer- 
ence with her.” 

Hollister cloaked, or thought he did, 
the pleasure he knew at the summons, 
Suddenly, moreover, he disliked Van 
Mittlendorf because the man was so 
obviously open-mouthed with incredu- 
lity. 

“Well, 
there?” 

Van Mittlendorf, however gross and 
heavy and efficient, was nevertheless too 
young and full of spirit to take supinely 
Hollister’s tone and implication. 

“Tt is a summons that has never be- 
fore come to a foreigner—except to 
me.” 

“I think you have no cause for alarm 
about it,” Hollister returned. 

Hollister’s delight of anticipation of 
the visit was no greater than that of the 
visit itself. True, they talked only of 
affairs of the loan, but Margaretha, 
keeping her vivacity constantly under 
the check of an outwardly grave de- 
meanor, talked directly to Hollister. 
Van Mittlendorf hemmed and coughed 
and shuffled his great feet and tried to 
make himself heard, but to no avail. 
When at last they had taken their de- 
parture, the Hollander said: 

“What kind of game is she up to with 
you?” 

“What do you mean by that, man 
alive?” Hollister demanded. ‘What do 
you mean by ‘game?’ ” 

Van Mittlendorf’s voice growled as 
never before Hollister had heard it. 


and why shouldn't we go 














“She’s up to something. I don’t know 
what to make of it. I don’t like it. 
Does she know your wife?” 

“Why that last question ?” 

Van Mittlendorf’s next speech was 
less irascible. 

“T’ve never seen her like that in all 
the eight years since old St. Styr died.” 
Hollister tried to evade the issue. 

“Perhaps she’s trying to jolly me up 
so that I will make a report more ad- 
vantageous to her.” 

“You want to look out for yourself.” 

“Is that a threat?” 

Van Mittlendorf flushed purple. 

“Why should it be a threat?” 

“In what respect should I look out 
for myself, then?” 

“I don’t know,” he muttered; “only 
—look out.” 

“T can do that, right enough,” Hol- 
lister returned. 

And though with that the subject was 
dropped for the time being, it was soon 
enough opened up again. Three times 
during the next week did she summon 
them both to a conference at her place. 
Each time their talk became more and 
more a personal affair, with Van Mit- 
tlendorf more and more out of it. Each 
time when they came away, Hollister 
exalted beyond anything he had known, 
and Van Mittlendorf depressed and dis- 
gruntled—each time the young Hol- 
lander voiced his warning again: 

“You want to look out for yourself. 
You're playing a dangerous game.” 

Hollister took no heed of it. A fourth 
time a summons came, but this time to 
Hollister alone, in the form of a note 
which Van Mittlendorf’s cashier gave to 
Hollister: 

Dear Mr. Hottister: I must see you at 
once, immediately upon your receipt of this. 
And you must come to me alone. 
MARGARETHA St. Styr. 


Amazing summons! Hollister reread 


it, scarcely believing, then crushed it in 
his hand and looked around, almost in 
Van Mittlendorf stood in the 


guilt. 
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door of his private office, looking 
squarely at Hollister, quite as if he were 
purposefully spying on his reception of 
the note. The man’s face was purple. 
He nodded curtly to Hollister, and went 
back into his office, closing the door be- 
hind him. 

It was his sense of Van Mittlendorf’s 
meddling that spurred Hollister to im- 
mediate activity. Without a word of 
explanation, he went out and took the 
first public cab he found in the street. 
The driver seemed to catch from his 
command something of the urge that 
uttered it, with the result that Hollister 
tore madly through the streets in an 
open vehicle, regardless of who might 
see him. 

Margaretha received him in the cor- 
ner of the huge library, on a wide seat 
built into the embrasure of the stained- 
glass window, flanked on either side by 
gleaming suits of armor, Hollister 
stopped short when first he saw her, so 
wan and small and haggard did she look 
in that vast, gloomy space. 

He crossed quickly to her. 


“Are you ill, mademoiselle?” he 
asked. 
She removed her silver-and-ebony 


stick from the leather cushion, and bade 
him sit in its place beside her. 

“Have I been ill?” she repeated. “I 
scarcely know. I am, at any rate, grate- 
ful for your coming so soon to see me.” 

“What has happened ?” 

“IT have been awakened.” 

“You are talking in riddles, 
ill.” 

“Not ill.” Did ever woman speak so 
strangely, as if she were speaking from 
some unknown world? “Dead, perhaps, 
out of the new life you have shown me. 
I can scarcely yet believe that I have 
done what I have done—yes, and what 
I exult at having done. You must be- 
lieve that—I regret nothing. I am 
triumphantly glad at everything.” 

“But, mademoiselle, I beg of ‘you— 
I don’t understand at all what you are 


You are 
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talking about,” Hollister said, dazed 
with the strangeness of it all. 

“No, of course you wouldn’t know. 
I had a letter from your wife last night.” 
She spoke now as if she herself were 
suddenly as dazed as he, “Before God, 
I hadn’t realized that you were married 
until that came. I thought of her as 
—as what?—as your sister, perhaps, a 
very, very tiny sister. Do you mind my 
saying this?” 

“A letter—from Laurel?” 

“Yes! She begged me to leave you 
alone; said that you were hers, that she 
would fight with me for you through all 
the courts—imagine, I, in the courts, 
for this!” 

“But why should she write you? She 
has said nothing to me.” Hollister was 
indeed stricken with amazement. 

“T have not asked why either of my- 
self or of Heaven. There is no why 
to it. She is right. It is I who have 
transgressed, Yet, will you believe me, 
that I exult , 

“But Laurel! There must be a mis- 
take. That is not at all like Laurel. 
She might suffer, if I permitted her to. 
But fight, tarnish me, or you—that is 
not Laurel.” 

“But I have the letter. Do not de- 
fend her. It hurts me too much to hear 
you defend her. She needs no de- 
fense.” 

“May I see the letter?” 

“T destroyed it. How could I keep 
it? I hated it. It burned me, punished 
me cruelly, Yet she has done quite 
right. It is I who have transgressed.” 

“Please, mademoiselle, the guilt is as 
much mine, You opened new and un- 
guessed vistas to me; and I looked, and 
walked in them, and would have gone 
on id 


“But we must walk in them no longer. 


That is why I sent for you. I have one 
request to make of you, and then—but 
what comes after then? Is it not in- 
describable darkness? Impossible for 
me to look into it, to perceive whether 
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there really be anything after the 
‘then,’ ” 

“Mademoiselle, you riddle me with— 
with fear.” 

At that she laughed a strange, sweet 
laugh, 

“There is no reason for fear. 
tell you a little about myself.” 

“You have no need to do that. 
aware of your courage.” 

“Then we shall not discuss it fur- 
ther. Will you give me one last mem- 
ory to live by? For my life ends with 
this; yours goes on. I cannot marry, 
It is forbidden me to marry. That is 
why [ immured myself here—until you 
came. Do you understand what that 
means? Will you give me what I ask?” 
she inquired again, with a change to al- 
most matter-of-fact directness. 

“Anything, I think.” 

“Go with me this afternoon to the 
top of the Ritterkopf. It is no more 
than ten kilometers from here. There 
is a motor road as far as the old 
Schwartzbein shaft. I have often been 
up it since the mine was abandoned. 
That is within fifty yards of the top. 
We shall sit there, you and I, until the 
sun sinks, and then come back here to 
what life has for us separately. Will 
vou do that?” 

“Will you do it?” 

“There is no harm in it—one last 
time ?”’ she said, a little frightened in the 
anticipation of his reply. 

“No harm can come from it.” 

She thought for a moment, 

“We had best not go together. I 
have enemies here. If we should be 
seen there together—I know how we 
should manage. Will you go early, by 
cab to the foot of the last steep ascent 
before you reach the Schwarzbein? 
Stay in the mine house until I come, and 
give the signal to you. I shall have my 
chauffeur run me up there, and send 
him back at once so that he may not 
see ‘you. Then he can come later for 
me.” 


Let me 


IT am 
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Hollister 
ment. 

He lunched with Laurel before he 
went up. It seemed queer to him that 
it did not seem queer, to put it in para- 
dox. He wondered that he could sit 
face to face with Laurel, talk with her 
as always he had done, and still feel no 
qualms of conscience. Yet there was 
no change in his attitude toward her; 
he felt toward her as he had always 
felt. Margaretha St. Styr was as much 
apart from Laurel, from the world in 
which he and Laurel lived, as if she had 
indeed been of another world. And so 
it was with an incredible calm that he 
announced his plan. 

“I am going up the Ritterkopf this 
afternoon with Mademoiselle St. Styr,” 
he said without preface, as they ate in 
uninterested silence. 

Nevertheless he 


agreed to that arrange- 


watched Laurel 


keenly as he spoke. He saw her hands 
clutch tightly at the serviette, and knew 
some unusual if unvoiced appeal in her 


eyes. 

“Yes?” was all she said. 

“T shall be back in time for dinner,” 
he went on. 

Her reply was somewhat delayed. 

“I am to wait for you, then?” 

“You will not need to wait. Laurel, 
you haven’t been—thinking things 
about us which you have no reason to 
think?” he asked. 

“Is there any reason why I should?” 
And she hung upon his answer. 

“No.” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Mademoiselle had a letter, purport- 
ing to be from you.” 

“And you thought I had written it? 
Oh, Gordon, don’t you know that I 
rouldn’t, for fear of hurting you?” 

“I thought you couldn’t have. Not 
for that reason, but because you must 
understand that Laurel, I scarcely 
know what to say about it.” 

“I think I understand better than you, 
Gordon. I feel a little sorry for her. 


I know you are in love with her in some 
way. It was only to be expected. But 
what can I do? Nothing but sit and 
wait.” 

Hollister opened his eyes mentally. 
Imagine that coming from Laurel. She 
was a bigger woman than he thought. 
And, though the ferment of Margaretha 
was in his veins, he nevertheless knew 
compassion for Laurel; and, indeed, 
would have voiced it, save that he had 
a feeling that she would resent it. 

Hence they spoke no more of it. 
Hollister could be sure of one thing, at 
least—that Laurel had not written the 
letter to Margaretha. Laurel could not 
lie to him about that, not to any degree 
so convincing as her present attitude 
was. If Laurel had not written it, who 
had? Perhaps Van Mittlendorf, actu- 
ated by his jealousy. But no matter 
now. No matter who had done it, it 
was as well that it had been done. 

And so he went up the Ritterkopf 
according to the plan prearranged. He 
waited, wandering among the deserted 
mine workings, until Margaretha came 
up and had dismissed her car, To- 
gether, then, he assisting her, they 
gained the summit of the hill, and sat 
there on a grassy slope, where an in- 
tensely golden sun struck through and 
between coppices of beeches, until it 
sank behind the hills on the other side 
of the valley. Then they came down, 
to await Margaretha’s car. 

Six o’clock came, and the half hour 
after that, and still the car did not come 
for them. Twilight came, and thick- 
ened with unusual rapidity into dark- 
ness. A growing apprehension of some 
malevolent fate in store for them made 
them cower inwardly and each in his 
own fashion, though each tried to con- 
ceal the fact. Margaretha tried to find 
reasons for the car’s delay, and Hollister 
tried to accept them until the chill of 
the evening made it imperative, for 
Margaretha’s sake, that something be 
done to get her back to the city. Mar- 





garetha could not walk, neither could 
Hollister carry her over that ten kilo- 
meters. 

Hollister, therefore, found for her 
the best shelter which the locality af- 
forded—a closed shed where the engi- 
neer in charge of the mine hoist had had 
his station. With convincing reassur- 
ance to her, he set off on foot down the 
winding, forest-bordered road to the 
city, through an incredible solidity of 
darkness that made his every step a sport 
of fate. 

And out of that darkness came swift 
destruction upon him. Feeling his way 
along, a mile or so down the road at a 
point where the steepest descent began, 
he all but bumped into a car parked 
without lights, diagonally across the 
road, to pass which he was forced to 
take to the ditch. Margaretha’s car? 
What luck if it were. He stopped, felt 
for matches to strike by whose light he 
might solve the puzzle. But before he 


had found them, a tremendous onslaught 
from behind bore him to the ground 


before he could defend himself, and a 
crashing blow upon his head made re- 
sistance impossible, 


When Hollister regained his senses, 
he was sitting in the car, trussed about 
with ropes. The car’s lights were on. 
He identified Van Mittlendorf in the 
seat beside him, watching him. The 
Hollander spoke to him: 

“You came out of it pretty quickly, 
thanks to my help.” 

Hollister was dazed still. 

“What happened ?” 

“That matter is not so much to the 
point, as what is going to happen.” 

Hollister said nothing ; speech was an 
intolerable exertion, He lay back 
against the cushions and waited with 
closed eyes. 

Van Mittlendorf continued: 

“T’ll not waste time nor mince words 
with you. You had an assignation up 
here with Fraulein St. Styr.” 
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Hollister’s instinct answered: 

“You lie.” 

“And she is still up here, waiting for 
you to fetch her car to her.” 

And again instinct answered: 

“You lie.” 

The other sneered at him. 

“You will know more after a time. 
I have waited long enough already. We 
shall go on up now to the end of the 
road, and I shall talk more with you 
there.” 

Van Mittlendorf went to the driver's 
seat, started the car, and crept noisily in 
second gear up to the end of the road 
by the old mine workings. There again 
he stopped the car, and turned to Hol- 
lister who, by this time, had become 
more completely himself. 

“If she will give an assignation to 
you, she must give one to me,” Van 
Mittlendorf said, speaking louder than 
was necessary. 

Now Hollister began to guess his 
plans. The unnecessarily loud speech 
was designed to carry to Margaretha’s 
ears. 

“Where is she?’ Van Mittlendorf de- 
manded. 

“She is not here. She went down 
long ago,” Hollister ventured. 

“That I know is not the truth. I had 
a word with her chauffeur, who takes 
my commands as well as hers, I told 


. him I was coming up to meet you two 


And 


“And where 


after your inspection of the mine. 
here I am,” he laughed. 
is she?” 

Hollister tried tq no avail to resolve 
the buzzing confusion in his mind. 

The other was impatient. 

“Let me tell you this, and let her hear 
me if she cares to. She is here. She 
can’t be far from here.” 

And Hollister indeed knew that she 
was within a hundred feet of where the 
car stood. 

“If she will give you an assignation, 
she will give me one,” Van Mittlendorf 
shouted, always so that his words might 
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carry to her ears. “But I have a more 
honorable proposition to make to her 
than you. I offer her marriage. If she 
accepts, we shall all go back to the city 
in friendship. If she refuses, she and 
I go back alone and you will be found 
here, to-morrow or next week, mur- 
dered by foreign agents in order that 
they may get the loan. Ostensibly so, 
at least. It is a that will hold. 
Now, then, is it understood ?” 

“You are an ass, Van Mittlendori. If 
you think you can escape the 
quences of this——” 

“A man in my state takes no thought 
of consequences. Where is she?” 

“You are an you think 
would come up here to meet me.” 

At which the other laughed 

“IT can find her. If I don’t find her, 
you shall come to the same end. Per- 
haps this will urge her to reveal herself, 
if she hears me.” 

And though Hollister expected her to 
cry out at this threat, there was, never- 
theless, no sound from the hoist house 
where he had left her. After a little 
Van Mittlendorf, saying no more, 
looked to the brakes a last time and got 
out of the car. He stood for a mo- 
ment peering into the darkness, and then 
set off in the general direction of the 
buildings about the old mine, Almost 
instantly he was lost to view, and Hol- 
lister had no knowledge of his direction 
other than the sound of his halting foot- 
steps. 

And now indeed was the inevitability 
of the situation borne home to Hol- 
lister. He himself could not move. 
Useless to cry out any sort of warning, 
for undoubtedly Margaretha had heard 
all that Van Mittlendorf had said. If 
he cried a warning, it would serve only 
to convince the Hollander that Mar- 
garetha was in fact there. 

And Margaretha, all but unable to 
walk, could not escape, could not hide 
herself even when she heard those shuf- 
fling footsteps upon her. Van Mittlen- 
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dorf had all night in which to find her, 
and surely he could not overlook her 
in that circumscribed space. For one 
thing only was Hollister thankful—that 
Margaretha had not advertised her posi- 
tion by any sound. 

He heard Van Mittlendorf go straight 
toward the hoist house. Then sud- 
denly he heard him cry out: 

“T hear you. I hear you. Stay where 
you are. I shall not harm you. You will 
hurt yourself if you try to run away.” 

The sounds, the movements which 
had evoked that speech from him, Hol- 
lister could not hear, but he could well 
enough guess their meaning. Mar- 
garetha was making a vain endeavor 
now to escape. He heard Van Mittlen- 
dorf blunder forward yet faster, with 
more certainty of goal if not of step. 
Then her voice sounded piteously 
through the night, keyed up, tense, un- 
natural. 

“Gordon!” 

But the voice did not come from the 
hoist house. Its origin was more to the 
right; on the other side, so it seemed 
to him, of the gulch hewn into the east 
side of the hill, where the first work- 
ings of the mine had been. How could 
Margaretha have gained that point, at 
least a hundred ‘yards from where he 
had left her? 

Again the voice came to his ears, 
pleading and piteous and more than ever 
unnatural : 

“Gordon!” 

Now Hollister knew the truth. It 
was not Margaretha’s voice; it was 
Laurel’s, unmistakably. Laurel’s voice! 
How and why he could not guess, but 
her voice unmistakably. 

Van Mittlendorf spoke: 

“Wait where you are. You will hurt 
yourself!” And he blundered on 
faster than ever, fearful now, so Hol- 
lister guessed, that the girl would come 
to harm. 

Whatever was Laurel up to? He 
could guess her game—to attract Van 
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Mittlendorf away so that Hollister 
might escape. But of what avail? 
Sooner or later the fellow must find 
her, and then 

Hollister’s mind tried to review the 
topography of that side of the hill. He 
had looked it over with his professional 
interest while he waited for Margaretha 
to arrive that afternoon; a gulch cut 
deep into the hill; over it thrown a 
bridge of loose planking. 

Her voice cut through the darkness 
again : 

“Gordon!” It came, so far as he 
could judge, directly from the bridge. 

Van Mittlendorf answered, and his 
voice signified that he, too, was at the 
bridge: 

“Wait. You will hurt yourself. I 
shall not harm you,” he wheedled. “TI 
promise you 

But his speech was cut short in a 
great bellow of fear and despair, re- 
peated once in wilder frenzy, and then 
that indescribable sound which told Hol- 
lister all that had happened—Van Mitt- 
lendorf’s body, striking the bottom of 
the gulch! 

Only minutes elapsed before Laurel 
came to him, led by the headlights of 
the car. 

“That,” she told Hollister without 
further preface, “will keep him quiet 
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for a time. 
hurt.” 

“He is gone through the bridge?” 

She busied herself with releasing him. 

“Yes. I took up planks,” 

“Yes; but how did you know—in the 
darkness and all?” 

“T have been here most of the after- 
noon, Gordon, I remembered all that, 
and when I knew 2 

“You have been here?” 

“Yes; I am a woman after all. I 
thought I could stay away. I couldn't. 
I am sorry I mistrusted you. I didn’t, 
when you were with me. But after you 
went a 

“But, Laurel, what a needless risk 
you took, knowing everything as you 
must have done—going out on that 
flimsy bridge in the darkness, lifting the 
planks! Why didn’t you come straigtit 
to me and let me attend to him?” 

“And take a chance on his finding 
her? And let him know that she was 
here, while I fumbled over these things? 
No, my way was best. I felt so sorry 
for her. Now go and get her, and we 
shall go back to the city together—all 
three of us. Then people cannot talk.” 

Hollister found himself bereft of 
speech. Of the two women—— And, 
after all, Margaretha had cowered in 
silence. 


I think he is not seriously 
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ASK no favor, God, for things well done; 
I fought no fight, discovered no new sun; 


Rounded no phrases, tinkered no rent hearts; 
Was but an idler on the rim of arts; 


But I have let love play upon my soul awhile 
And, when we parted, gave him smile for smile! 


Frances BEEBE. 








CHAPTER XIX. 


HE next morning shoals of let- 

ters, telegrams, phone calls, and 

a fanfare from the critics con- 
firmed Carla in what she had known 
last night as she stood on the stage 
hearing the plaudits of the enraptured 
audience. She had made a blazing suc- 
cess. But among all those tributes per- 
haps the sweetest and best to Carla was 
that early call from the other Carla. 

“Morning, dear. How are you? 
Aren’t your notices fine? I’ve been 
crying with pride! And you—are you 
happier now?” 

Carla sent for Harry Avon. 

“Harry, thank you a thousand times 
for your flowers and your letter this 
morning. Yes, it was a great night, 
wasn’t it? You’ve forgiven me about 
cutting supper last night? You can 
come to lunch with me to-day, here at 
home, if you will.” 

Harry certainly would. He was at 
the flat soon after noon, kissing the 
hand of a frail Carla. 

“Tt was indeed a night, Carla! As 
for supper, you’re forgiven. I’ve heard 
all about it from your mother. So 
you’re friends, you two! Parent and 
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child at last! You're dear, 
things, you women.” 

“Mother has been sweet, Harry.” 

“I won’t be cynical, and say she is 
merely putting a good face on the mat- 
ter.” 

“If you do, out you go!” 

Presently Harry asked: 

“And now, Carla, what of me?” 

“I’m going to tell you,” Carla re- 
plied. “Did you see Sara and John 
Prince in a box last night?” 

“T did. I had a talk with them in 
the foyer.” 

“He is going to Mexico again as 
soon as possible.” 

“If Sara lets him go!” 

“How can Sara help it?’ said Carla, 
vibrating. 

“My dear, sweet girl, Sara is a genius 
in the arts of love. She wants him; 
she always wanted him.” 

“He didn’t want her.” 

“Once he didn’t. She knew why. 
She engineered his money affairs to 
send him away from you, Carla. And 
then she followed him, and——” 

Harry’s long pause—it meant—— 
Carla looked up and nodded. 

“Go on.” 


funny 
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Harry took Carla’s hand, pressed it 
softly, lovingly, his red-brown eyes on 
her face. 

“There she found you, didn’t she, 
Dearest, don’t let your 


Carla mine? 
heart beat so!” 

“How did you know?” Carla panted. 

Harry did not tell her. 

“Never mind,” he said. “What does 
it matter? I do know. If you’re won- 
dering if it is public property, I'll re- 
assure you. It is not. It is safe with 
me, and Sara, and one other—my in- 
formant. It was a great adventure, 
wasn’t it, Carla? But it didn’t work 
out ?” 

“Tt didn’t work out.” 

“Tt wouldn’t, you silly child.” 

“Harry, I don’t know what sort of 
a story you’ve got——” 

“The true one, child. The true one. 
And, fantastic as it is, I believe it. You 
see, I know you, Carla, to my cost. I 
have to believe in you.” 

“Harry, thank you!” 

“My dear!” Avon’s comforting arm 
was round her, very gentle. The fires 
of his red-brown eyes were masked. 
He did believe in Carla and that story 
of hers; but she became more enthrall- 
ing to him thereby. 

“Harry, Sara shan’t marry him!” 

“Who shall, then, Carla?” 

Too absorbed to feel the sudden tight- 
ening of the arm about her, Carla cried: 

“Oh! Not I! That’s over. He 
hates me! But it mustn’t be Sara!” 

“War to the knife between you girls, 
eh?” 

“Harry, you are so clever!” 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
asked. 

“Get hold of him; offer him money 
—a loan on the sale of his property, 
perhaps. Let him go, quick! Quick!” 

“She'd follow him again. Sara on 
the trail is a sight to delight the sea- 
soned onlooker.” 

“Tt wouldn’t work again. Once he 
was away—happy—he’d never think of 
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her. That spell would break. 
Harry!” 

There was a long pause between 
them. 

“Carla,” said Avon, a hint of his 
gentle inflexibility in his voice, “kiss 
me!” 

Carla looked up at Harry. 

“Carla, you're expensive, aren’t you, 
you minx? Five thousand pounds I 
paid to get Prince away from you, and 
ten thousand Sara paid for the same 
thing; and you were with him all the 
time! It’s a laugh, that, a good laugh! 
But, darling, though I can laugh-—do 
you really ask me more?” 

“You mean—— What ‘is it 
mean, Harry?” she whispered. 

“T’ll give him a loan on his property 
—more than it’s worth, I dare say he’ll 
want—to send him away again rejoic- 
ing, if——” 

“You'll do it to-day?” 

“Such a hurry? Yes, to-day! If 
you——”’ 
Carla 

arms. 

“Very well, Harry. Yes. Why not? 
I’m so tired. If you don’t mind that I 
don’t love you——” 

“There are dozens of 
wouldn’t mind that, Carla. 
them. I love you. 
me. I adore you. I want you!” 

The old words. Old, old words! 

So at length Harry Avon went away 
from Carla and sought John Prince, 
catching him at home about five o'clock 
in the little Knightsbridge House. 
Prince was looking over the skins of 
many wild beasts—those hunting tro- 
phies that, not so very long ago, he 
had shown to a thrilled, a delighted 
young Carla. He meant to sell every 
hair and every stick and every brick. 

“Nice of you to look in, Avon. You 
were satisfied with the reports I sent 
you? My statements were all in or- 
der. Will Brabazon have got his by 
now ?” 


Ah, 


you 


turned slowly into Harry’s 


men who 
I’m one of 
That’s enough for 
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“All in order, old thing,” said Harry. 
“Everything quite all right. We be- 
lieve you acted for the best. We went 
into the thing with our eyes open. Your 
letters made very full reports of every- 
thing, I considered, as I told you the 
other day.” 

“Sit down; I'll mix a cocktail.” 

“Thanks! But, Prince, I’ve been 
turning things over. You still believe 
the copper’s there?” 

“Avon, I’m dead sure. Another 
month, another day, even another saat 
might have found it.’ 

“You're so sure that you’re really go- 
ing back ?” 

“Iam. As soon as I can raise the 
wind. I’ve a bit of property in Corn- 
wall—not worth much, and mortgaged 
—but I’ve put that into the market. 
This house—mortgaged by my father 
and his father before him—that’s in the 
market, too, or would be if it weren’t 
that I’m waiting for a private deal that 
may materialize. Friends of Sara 
Deeping’s may buy it. She’s specially 
asked me to hold it till they get back 
from Vichy.” 

“How much do you reckon you'll 
realize ?” 

“Why, if one had a good private cus- 
tomer who particularly wanted this very 
house, it might be—altogether—three 
thousand. It might.” 

“You'd go back with three thou- 
sand ?” 

“T would!” 
“To-morrow ?” 
his own suggestion. 

“To-morrow, if I could get a boat.” 

“My gad!” said Harry, staring; he 
was always interested in the ways of 
human nature. “You are keen!” 

“That mine’s the first and last thing 
in my life.” 

“Is it?” Harry remarked with mean- 
ing, and he watched the engineer. 

Prince, with a queer laugh, turned 
aside to the shaking up of two cock- 
tails, 


Harry laughed at 
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“Ts it!” he echoed scoffingly, his back 
to Harry. 

There was no sound for the moment 
but the swish of the liquid and the tin- 
kling of the ice, which Prince’s servant 
had brought in. Then, the cocktail 
shaker still in his hands, Prince turned 
to say: 

“There’s one thing I hope both you 
and Brabazon believe, Avon, and that 
is, should I ever realize on this mine, 
you get your money back.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, that was all 
spent on the effort—er—arranged for, 
and we regard it as honestly lost,” said 
Avon. 

“You will get it back, Avon, before 
I touch a penny for myself; and you 
can tell Brabazon so.” 

‘“You’re a proud beggar, aren’t you, 
Prince? The commercial morality of 
the thing is quite sound as it stands, 
you know,” 

“Damn commercial morality as it 
stands! Well 

He raised his glass, laughed, and 
drank. 

“T’m not so queer as you, Avon. 
There you sit, looking bland and imper- 
turbable, and positively affectionate, 
though I’ve just dropped five thousand 
for you. You look like a kind of happy 
fate, Avon.” 

“That’s absolutely what I am, dear 
fellow. I’ve come to say, go back to 
your darned mine, and: look for the 
lost lode, if three thousand will help 
you.” 

“Avon!” 

“T'll let you have it on the house and 
that Cornish property, as soon as my 
lawyers have gone through the little for- 
mality of looking into the matter. 
Merely a formality, old thing. I know 
you well enough,” said Harry pleas- 
antly. 

“Avon! I—I’ll get off next week!” 

“With luck you will.” 

“Good of you! Oh, good of you! 
Like to see the house now and look 
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over the stuff? Some of it’s not bad 
at all, they tell me.” 

“If you like, but,” Harry said 
abruptly, “you shall have the money 
quick, you know.” 

“We'll get my Cornish land valued 
immediately. D’you want to see it?” 

“I don’t. An ordinary valuation will 
do for me. You can fix your sailing 
for next week.” 

“Avon, I didn’t know I had such a 
friend in you,” 

“Speaking of friends, how about a 
particular friend of mine—Sara Deep- 
ing?” said Harry, dwelling affection- 
ately on the name. “Will she have 
anything against this unseemly hurry?” 

The engineer suddenly turned a star- 
tled look on Harry. It was as if he 
recollected something that in his ex- 
ultation he had fargotten. He smiled. 

“T must ask her that, Avon.” 

“Will it make a difference what she 
says, then?’ Harry asked casually, 
reaching for the shaker to pour him- 
self another drink. 

“No, Avon, by Jove, it won’t! I’m 
made like that, I s’pose! A—a bad 
bargain for women, I suppose, eh?” 
And he seemed to halt at a memory. 

Harry knew what it was. The mem- 
ory was Carla. 

“Sara must knuckle under?” he mur- 
mured, so lightly that the question lost 
what would have been its officiousness 
as between man and man. 

Prince did not reply. 

He stood, turned a little from Harry, 
his elbow on the mantelpiece, a smile 
twisting his lips. 

“You're an awkward devil!” Harry 
thought, regarding him unobtrusively. 
“A nasty devil to fall foul of! But 
that’s what women love. That’s what 
sends ‘em crazy, the little fools!” 

Prince pulled himself together sud- 
denly, gave another of his short, enig- 
‘matic laughs, and looked up. Harry 
was handling a tiger skin, judging it 
like an expert. 


“Fine skin, Prince. Nearly perfect. 
A big un this, eh?” 

“Yes, a big un. I got him in Ben- 
gal, five years ago!” 

“Any shooting round about you? 
Near Carada, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, gazelle, and so on.” 

“I'll be toddling away. Remember 
mine’s a firm offer. You'll hear of it 
formally to-morrow.” 

“Thanks. Thousands of thanks. Did 
you—enjoy the play last night?” 


“Who could help it?’ Harry re-.- 


sponded. “Best play in town; superbly 
acted.” 

“She was wonderful,” Prince mut- 
tered. 

“You mean Carla?” 

“Of course. Carla! Is she—how is 
she to-day? Seen her?” 

“T’ve just come from her new flat.” 
Harry cogitated on this, made a deci- 
sion, dropped the heavy skin to the floor 
again, spoke out agreeably and frankly: 
“You have to congratulate me, Prince. 
I’ve adored the girl ever since she was 
so high”—he made a whimsical gesture 
of demonstration—“as they say. To- 
day she promised to marry me.” 

In the sudden silence that hovered 
like a cloud after his voice ceased, 
Harry stood looking at Prince, livid 
white under his deep-burned tan; he 
was smiling unmirthfully with his lips 
drawn back over his white teeth, star- 
ing at Harry, staring at him up and 
down. 

His look sized up Harry—bland, 
slim, experienced, a wise sinner, fifty. 
It called Carla, and put her beside him, 
ardent, eager, blossoming, twenty-three. 
Harry, who was never at any moment, 
or by any means, a fool, read the open 
page of that look without misappre- 
hension. 

“T’m a happy man,” he said. “TI want 
to do the world a good turn. I choose 
you as its representative! I really must 
be toddling. That was a good cock- 
tail. By-by!” 
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He nodded, and let himself out, 
thinking: “That’s all as good as done.” 

But he left behind him Prince, won- 
dering as to the inner meanings of 
Carla’s engagement and Harry’s offer. 

Suddenly Prince saw light. Did 
Carla want him out of the way—he, the 
sharer of that unwise adventure—and 
had she bargained with Harry? Did 
Harry know? 

Where a woman was concerned, a 
man does not know the thoughts of 
men, even of his closest friend. There 
was no knowing in what maze he and 
Harry and Carla followed each other 
round and about. 

She had a new address; he had re- 
fused to let himself note it when she 
had given it to him over the telephone, 
but it had remained in his head. He 
seized hat and stick from the hall, and 
went out into the winter evening. She 
would be at home, resting, before the 
evening performance; dreaming before 
a fire, probably, with that childish look 
of hers seeking the red coals. 

Dreaming before a fire she was, as 
if looking for secrets in its red heart, 
when he went in. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“John !” 

“Carla!” 

Prince pulled himself together. 

“IT shall not interrupt you—not for 
more than a few minutes; but there is 
something I must see you about.” 

“Sit down, please.” 

“No, I'll stand. Please don’t disturb 
yourself. May I say at once that I 
have heard your news?” 

“Yes?” 

“You are engaged to Avon?” 

“It’s understood; the engagement 
isn’t known yet.” 

His eyes went to her left hand, lying 
in her lap; there was no ring there. 

“But it will be known soon, Carla?” 
he asked. 

“I suppose so.” 


“You are not very radiant for a pro- 
spective bride.” 

“No?” 

“Carla, why are you doing it? 
money ?” 

“For—rest, I think, as much as any- 
thing, if you must know.” 

Prince laughed abruptly. 

“Rest! How—rest?” 

“Oh, from my thoughts, from the 
past! I want to bury it all—begin 
again. He’s kind. He understands.” 

“Does he understand?” asked Prince, 
looking at her quickly. 

“You mean—why I went to Mexico. 
I think he does.” 

“Does he mind? Does he care?” 

“He wouldn’t—so long as he got 
me.” 

“You're satisfied with that?” 

From her low seat Carla looked up 
at him. 

“Aren’t all men the same? You— 
you yourself; you wouldn’t have cared 
about anything, so long as I gave in.” 

Even in the subdued light she could 
see Prince’s color deepen. 

“You are wrong, Carla. 
could make you love me. 
what I was so sure about.” 

“And when—you  couldn’t,” 
Carla slowly, “you hated me.” 

“Did 1?” 

“Have you come just to ask me 
about my engagement to Harry?” 

“To congratulate you, of course.” 

“Thank you.” 

Their voices were bleak, 
Then Prince said: 

“No! That isn’t all. This afternoon 
Avon called and offered to finance me 
again—this time on the security of my 
property. The money is ready any 
time.” 

“T know.” 

“What? You do know, then!” 

Carla looked up at him. She con- 
firmed her words with a little nod. She 
waited. And while she waited she saw 
Prince consumed by one of his hot 
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rages; she saw him clench his teeth 
upon it and bite it back. She knew 
just how his voice would sound when 
he spoke—measured, controlled, teem- 
ing with all the dark things in the forest 
of rage. 

“Téll me, at once, Carla. Have you 
been trying to help me—to do me a 
good turn? Eh? Tell me!” 

Carla’s hands trembled; but she her- 
self was cool, weary. 

“What if IT have?” 

“Keep your hands out of my affairs, 
Carla! Stand off! That’s all I ask 
you. You insult me by your help, your 
patronage. When will women learn not 
to meddle? Not to imagine themselves 
deus ex machina? Do you realize what 
you do? Do you know that you are 
the.last person in the world I'd take 
help from?” 

“Ts that really, truly so?” 

“Is it so difficult to believe?” 

“T asked Harry——” 

“You asked him! You'll tell me next 
it was a condition of your engagement.” 

“Tt was.” 

Carla said this in a cool, clear voice, 
too weary for dissembling, and for a 
moment Prince stared at her in silence. 

“Why?” he said. “What am I to 
you ?” 

“Nothing,” said Carla recklessly. 

“Then ?” 

“Tt don’t know,” said Carla. 

Prince laughed. 

“I do. You don’t like my presence 
in London; you don’t like my breath- 
ing your air. It’s dangerous. I re- 
mind you of too much. Something 
might leak out; people may talk. You 
tell Avon to send me off, and you are 
his reward. A thousand thanks, my 
dear, a thousand thanks!” 

“Tt’s not worth denying,” 
to herself. 
would ? 
go.” 


said Carla 
“He wouldn’t believe. Who 
Let him take the money and 


“You don’t answer,” said Prince. 
“Tt’s an ugly business; I don’t wonder 
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you are tongue-tied. Listen to me, 
Carla! You may be famous—your 
fame’s nothing to me. You may be 
rich—your money’s nothing to me, 
You may be able to pull a hundred 
strings—don’t pull ’em for me! I re- 
fuse your kind offices. You don’t kick 
me out of the way quite like this. I 
don’t want Avon’s money or yours. 
Will you learn, my girl, that a man 
likes to pull through on his own?” 

Carla laughed then. She thought of 
Sara and she laughed. 

“You wouldn’t take any kind of 
financial help from women?” 

“Not if I were dying,” said Prince. 
“You women take too much upon your- 
selves. My dear, you don’t maneuver 
me.” 

“You're very proud,” Carla cried, 
laughing, 

Something broke in her. She stood 
up, leaning upon the mantelpiece for 
support and laughing. 

“You're very proud,” she cried. 

“Proud be damned!” said Prince. “I 
go my own way, and don’t you dare 
to cross it with your intrigues for my 
benefit.” 

Carla laughed. 

Prince took her by the shoulders. 
She stopped her laughter and looked 
up at him, her head back. She felt 
his hard fingers tensing on her frail 
flesh. He shook her. She was a toy 
in his hands. 

“You with your cursed fame and 
influence and money!” he said between 
his teeth. “You're the only woman who 
would so dare to insitlt me.” 

“Oh, am I? Am I? Am I?” cried 
Carla, and she began to laugh again. 
Something had broken in her, and she 
could not help it. 

“You are amused.” 

“Go!” Carla gasped. “Go!” 

“Oh,” said Prince, “I'll go! 
have you understood me ?” 

“Plainly!” Carla cried. 

“Then,” said Prince, “keep out of 
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my affairs! Keep out of my life. And 
don’t fear. The sooner I can put five 
thousand miles between us, the better 
for me.” 

He went out, not looking back. 

Carla did not cry; she smiled. That 
evening she played like a woman pos- 
sessed of all the devils of genius, known 
and unknown, and the ovations of a 
wildly enthusiastic house banally re- 
warded her. 

Prince went home, wrote to Harry 
Avon with a fair cordiality, withdraw- 
ing from Harry’s offer; wrote to 
house and estate agents and put his 
property into the market for what it 
would fetch. He was not waiting any 
longer for Sara’s friends. The sting 
of Carla’s effort at help still chafed and 
infuriated him. 

These women—so cool, capable, bril- 
liant, powerful—for at last, to himself, 
he used the word “power” about them 
—with their big salaries and lavish 
lives ! 

Yes, he was chafed; he was infuri- 
ated, contemptuous with himself for the 
position he held. That slip of a girl 
—only twenty-three and pulling strings, 
offering her money! 

Then he telephoned Sara. 

“I owe her that—to tell her what I’m 
doing, at least.” 

Memory of Sara’s softness, helpless- 
ness, was sweet. She had rather too 
much money for a woman, perhaps, but 
it had been made for her by a man, her 
father. She spent it like a baby. She 
had no vaulting ambitions; she was 
softness, sweetness incarnate. She 
would no more have been capable of 
Carla’s sharp, clear thinking than she 
would be capable of leading an army. 
Soft, warm, elusive, she was not the 
leader ; she was the led. 

Sore at every point of his male van- 
ity, Prince telephoned to Sara. Could 
he come round after dinner—any time 
that she would be alone? She replied 
that she had been expecting him to tele- 
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phone all day. He had been preoccu- 
pied? He was forgiven. He could 
come round at nine thirty, when she 
would have escaped from a dinner- 
theater party. For him she would cut 
the theater. J 

Her husky little voice over the tele- 
phone assuaged Prince, dressed his 
wounds. He dined at home, and at 
nine thirty was prompt at Sara’s house. 

There she was, with the memories 
of last night glowing upon her; a pink- 
ness under her fair, pale skin, a flame 
in her light eyes. She burned brightly, 
as fair women do at moments. She ex- 
pected, palpably, that he would take her 
in his arms and kiss her. 

What man would be loath? Prince 
held Sara and kissed her breathless. 
She was a dear, a darling. She waited 
upon his news and manipulation of 
events, womanly. She did not seek to 
condition or drive a man. 

They sat beside the fire. The mythi- 
cal aunt was out, playing bridge with 
her contemporaries. 

Prince told Sara of what he had done 
—not of Carla. That was so curiously 
bitter. Besides, Sara, who supplanted 
Carla, might not care to hear. 

“I’m going ahead with things, dear. 
Can’t wait. I’ve decided to sell up and 
go out just as soon as I can. A week’s 
a week, and an eternity sometimes. No, 
I simply can’t wait. I’m burning to get 
back to my mine, and you know it.” 

She exclaimed: 

“My friends may be back from Vichy 
in a few days now.” 

“Forgive me, you darling. 
I can’t wait. I’ve put everything in the 
market. And I’m booking passage for 
this time next week.” 

Sara’s hands insinuated themselves 
into his. 

“John! 
things.” 

“Somehow or other, I shall. And 
I’m not going to stop to see if I can 
squeeze an extra few hundreds. The 
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other day I thought I would. Now I 
know I won't.” 

“You haven’t booked the passage?” 

“I shall to-morrow.” 

“Shall you? Don’t you care for any- 
thing besides that mine?” 

“Sara, don’t you see——”’ 

“I am only a woman. It’s difficult 
for me to see. I love you. You don’t 
want to ‘hear it?” 

She leaned herself against him, soft, 
pliant, ardent. 

“My dearest! My dearest!” said 
Prince like any other man. “It’s one 
of the things I want most in the world 
to hear.” 

“Yet you'd go!” 

“Ah, but, darling, listen. Oh, Sara, 
how different you are—how enchanting 
you are, my dear! Why have you just 


begun to love me, Sara?” 

“I have always loved you,” said Sara, 
her eyes, under their drooping lids, on 
his, “ever since I met you again af 
Harry’s lunch party, the day you first 
met Carla. I have always loved you.” 


“When you came out to Mexico— 
he began. 

“I came to see you, only to see you. 
I confess it. Am I horrible?” Sara 
murmured. 

“My dearest, did you? It’s a beau- 
tiful thing to hear of—a woman who 
actually puts love first—doesn’t stop to 
think of whys and wherefores and high- 
falutin’ rubbish, Women nowadays 
are such horrible intellectuals.” 

“T’m not an_ intellectual,” 
breathed. 

“Would you marry me, Sara?’ 

“This is the first time you've asked 
me. I would! I would!” 

“There’s a great deal for you to con- 
sider, to think over. If I sail next 
week ig 

Sara whispered against his ear: 

“Why should you want to sail next 
week? I love you.” 

A little wildly Prince laughed in an- 
swer. 


Sara 


“You'd come with me? Do you think 
I would part with you?” 

“Stay here with me. 
me,” Sara crooned. 

“Sara, I thought you understood!” 

“I do,” she said very softly; “but it 
is because I understand so well that I 
want to talk to you—to say a lot of 
things * 

“Say on.” 

“You're not to be angry with me,” 

“T shan’t be angry with you,” said 
Prince, and he laughed. 

But Sara sat quite a long while be- 
fore the fire, with her hand in his, with- 
out speaking. 

At last Sara sighed: 

“Why shouldn’t we have a beautiful 
life together ?”’ 

“Why, indeed?” said Prince softly. 
“Isn't that what I am hoping?” 

“I think you’re so wonderful,” Sara 
sighed. “I love you so. I want you 
to do great things somehow—women 
do, you know—manage great concerns 
—be, perhaps, an international figure.” 

Prince laughed. 

“Jove! You darling! © Women’s 
hopes are high, aren’t they? But on 
the practical side of things they’re de- 
liciously vague. You make me laugh, 
you sweet thing. Forgive me.” 

“A partnership in some great en: 
gineering firm ~ 

“With head offices in London, so that 
I could stay at home and be a good 
boy?” Prince teased her. 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful?” 
murmured. 

“But, Sara, I’m a man of the wilds; 
I am, really.” 

“You don’t take me seriously.” 

She reproached him. Prince didn’t 
know that one of the cleverest brains 
in London was working under the sleek 
thatch of flaxen hair. 

“Well, dearest, I could hardly take 
you seriously, could 1? I’m trying my 
darnedest to scrape up two or three 
thousand pounds; and a partnership in 
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some great engineering firm is out of 
the question, You've got to be satis- 
fied with me as I am, little Sara.” 

“The firm of Lyle, Parkenhurst are 
open to take a new partner.” 

Sara had named a firm of interna- 
tional repute, a firm which had now 
and again given him quite a fat job. 
She made Prince stare, though he was 
still laughing. 

“Are they really?’ he said. “Well, I 
have a tenner or so in the bank still. 
Shall I go in with ’em?” 

“Ah, you don’t take me seriously.” 

“As seriously as you deserve, you 
featherhead.” 

Putting her head back against the 
couch, Sara looked up at him under her 
eyelashes and summed him up. An in- 
tense anxiety seized her. The arro- 
gance born of much money seized her. 
She burned with impatience. The ar- 
rogance she hid; the impatience she 
controlled; only the anxiety showed, 
rather sweetly, when she dropped her 
eyes again and said: 

“Lyle died recently; he had no son; 
his widow wishes to sell out. If Sir 
Geoffrey Parkenhurst found a desirable 
partner with fifty thousand pounds, 
he’d take him.” 

“Fifty thousand! A nothing! Why, 
Sara, a bagatelle!” he teased her still. 

Sara uttered very slowly in her soft 
little voice: 

“It's a rich firm! Lyle’s income 
must have been ten thousand a year; 
Sir Geoffrey’s, of course, is more.” 

“What a lot you know about it, small 
thing !” 

Sara was carefully choosing her re- 
plies, though they came out with an air 
‘of deprecating, casual sincerity, entirely 
feminine. 

“I was staying with the Parkenhursts 
last week-end in Kent.” 

“That’s where you were, was it? 
And so Parkenhurst tried to explain 
his financial affairs to you, did he? 


7 Weren't you bored, poor darling?” 
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“Bored?” said Sara quickly, “I love 
money! I mean, my dear, to a woman 
it’s so fascinating and puzzling, the way 
big men handle big things. I wasn’t 
really bored. Besides Z 

“Besides, what?” said Prince. 

And now Sara had roused his curi- 
osity. At last he was regarding her, 
puzzled, but awake, aware of some 
process going on under the flaxen 
thatch. 

“I went there for the purpose of ask- 
ing all about it,” said Sara in her guile- 
less way. 

“What for?” said Prince slowly. 

“Wasn’t I—although you didn’t ask 
me to marry you till to-day—wasn’t I 
very interested in you?” 

Sara asked that charmingly, shyly, 
naively, and yet with devilment that 
spiced it for worldly enjoyment. 

“And weren't you very interested in 
me?’’ she challenged wistfully. 

Prince kissed her. 

“But——” he began. 

“A woman knows,” said Sara, ‘She 
knows perfectly well when a man loves 
her; she knows that he’s going to tell 
her so.”’ 

“But what has our love to do with 
Lyle, Parkenhurst ?” 

Sara answered quickly, vehemently : 

“If you love me, you'll take the part- 
nership! Ah! Yes! Please! Please!” 

He was roused to more than suspi- 
cion this time; to a premonition of what 
was coming. He stammered hotly, 
seeking to prevent it. 

“Take it, my child? Buy it, you 
mean. | haven't got fifty thousand 
pence. Don’t be preposterous.” 

Sara slid away a very little from that, 
glancing up at him swiftly under her 
eyelashes, swiftly thinking. She mur- 
mured : 


“One of the partners—Lyle- 
lived in Paris; they had a vast amount 
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have a charming house somewhere near 
the Bois—I love the Bois in the morn- 
ings—Parisian society is the most 
amusing, intriguing in the world.” 

“Perhaps you’ve chosen the house?” 

Sara did not glance up. Her eyes 
drooping, she considered the signifi- 
cance of Prince’s tone. She gave a 
light, caressing laugh. 

“Silly! Don’t be derisive with me!” 

“I’m serious now, Sara. Look at 
me.” 

Sara looked at him fully with clear 
eyes, and he could find no guile in them, 
search as he would. He continued: 

“Tell me plainly and tell me quickly! 
Exactly what is this you have planned 
and done?” 

Still with her manner untouched by 
her inner arrogance, Sara answered 
meekly : 

“Nothing at all, except ask Sir Geof- 
frey about the partnership, and—and 
daydream here, like this, with you.” 

“Never mind the daydreams just 
now. Did you ask him for the partner- 
ship on my account?” 

Sara hesitated, then replied gently: 

“Yes!” 

And again she looked full at Prince. 
And this time a shrewdness, a calcula- 
tion, in her look caught him. 

When he had mastered his quick im- 
pulse to anger, Prince took her hand 
—but in an unloverly fashion—and 
commanded her: 

“Don’t put a finger into my affairs 
or attempt to manage or drive me, 
Sara. I manage my own affairs and 
my own finances, thank you.” 

Sara said in her most cooing voice: 

“You see, you darling, my father 
trained me to be very capable over all 
these things os 

“You—capable !” 

Sara hesitated the fraction of a sec- 
ond before confirming it. 

“In my way, yes, I’m capable. For 
a woman, you know. I’ve needed a 
little wisdom, left so young in con- 
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trol of a fortune like mine. 
haven’t I?” 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, ar- 
rested. “A fortune like yours! Is it 
so large, then?” 

“Didn’t you know?” And her anxi- 
ety, her impatience and arrogance all 
tormented her. 

“Why, I never thought exactly. I 
supposed—there’s an aunt somewhere 
here, isn’t there? I supposed the home 
was your property and that you lived 
on—oh, I don’t know!—sharing terms 
with her, perhaps. Jolly comfortably, 
of course, but 2s 

“T am dreadfully rich,” said Sara in 
a little, meek, mournful voice, and she 
looked up at him under those eyelashes 
again, and could have hit and kissed 
him at once for being so difficult and 
stupid. But she was deciding to post- 
pone no longer. The situation must 
break some time, and so now she let it 
come upon Prince, ripple after ripple, 
slowly. 

“Are you?’ he countered in an al- 
tered voice, and she felt the pressure 
of the arm about her relax. Gazing at 
him, she saw a kind of bleak, barren 
humor on his face. 

“Yes!” she added. “But I shall soon 
have you to advise me, look after me,” 
she sighed. 

In love with him as deeply as she 
knew how to be, Sara yet had her lit- 
tie laugh inside herself at this. It was 
so palpably a pandering to the male 
vanity as she understood it. As if she 
—known and respected in the city for 
her brief appearances there, almost as 
well as her iron old father before her— 
needed advice, husbandly direction, of 
her business affairs! 

“We have a great deal of money, you 
and I,” she added softly, still stroking 
that unresponsive hand. 

Prince’s answer came grimly: 

“You may have, not I. Do you sup- 
pose I’d touch a penny of any woman’s 
money, Sara ?” 
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She paused, calculating, and while 
she hesitated he drew his hand away 
and, sitting upright, said, as the bolt 
of revelation fell upon him from the 
blue: 

“You don’t tell me you thought 1 was 
the kind of man to buy that partner- 
ship out of your pocket?” 

Sara cast aside preamble, and began 
to argue more strenuously and openly. 

“Why not?” she cried. 

“My dear,” said Prince, “buy any- 
thing else you like; but don’t buy me 
for a husband.” 

‘We live,” said Sara slowly, “in mod- 
ern days. Women and men are in a 
different relationship to each other. All 
those old ultrapunctilious ideas——”’ 

“Stop!” said Prince, springing up. 
“You—you’ve already asked Parken- 


hurst about it on my account, you say 
—told him you could buy it 

Sara now nodded calmly, casually, 
and, on the whole, confidently. 

“Yes.” 

“How dare you?” 


“Wh-what?” said Sara. 

“IT said, how dare you? You women 
beat the world! First Carla has the 
sheer insolence to try to godmother me 
with Harry Avon, and now you—you've 
done this! You—Sara! Little, soft 
you! Will a man ever know women? 
How dare you come between a man and 
his business, any of you? Do you sup- 
pose I want any woman leading me 
about, telling me to come here and go 
there, do this and say that? No! Let 
us understand each other. For we'll 
have to. A man doesn’t like being hu- 
miliated, my dear; he likes to row his 
own boat and drive his own team. Now 
get that into your head. I wouldn't 
touch the Lyle, Parkenhurst partnership 
with the end of a pole, on your terms,” 
he told her with finality. 

“You're extreme — preposterous,” 
said Sara, a tang in her voice. She still 
lolled on the couch. 

“Do you mean to tell me you don’t 
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realize what you're doing?” said Prince 
between his teeth. 

“T don’t understand, in the least, your 
interpretation of it. You're being un- 
just—absurd. You should try to see 
my point of view.” 

“By Jove, I’d like to know what -your 
point of view is!” 

“That I should want my husband with 
me.” 

“You could be with him. Wouldn't 
you come out to Mexico, then? O1 
wherever work called me?” 

Sara looked up at Prince. Now he 
saw her pale eyes, wide and clear. Now 
he felt the steel in her. The tang was 
still in her voice. 

“I would not.” 

For a while Prince stood silent, look- 
ing down. Was this Sara, the soft, the 
feminine, the babyish, the true? This 
wealthy woman who considered that in 
taking a penniless husband she bought 
a toy that should stay where she put it? 
Prince had met some rich women and 
their penniless husbands, and he had 
laughed. But that he and Sara He 
laughed now at himself 

“You mean that?” 

“I mean it,” said Sarah, and he saw 
her pale mouth shut in a thin line. 

Prince went toward the door. 

“Well,” he observed, “I think I'll 
go.” 

Sara was off the couch with one of 
her little leopardess movements, inter- 
cepting him by the door. 

“Darling, you're angry. 
savage. 


Don't be 
You. wouldn’t—you wouldn't 
give me up for a worked-out mine, five 
thousand miles away? I love you! I 
love you!” 

But Prince was a remarkably disillu- 
sioned man in the last sixty seconds, 
and he felt a queer, cool, complete de- 
tachment. 

“Not enough to come with me where 
ever I go, though?” 

“Absurd, darling man! Why, when 
we're so rich, when we can have every 
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thing, should we go and lose ourselves 
in some God-forgotten place——” 

“We are not rich,” said Prince, put- 
ting her from him. “You may be. 
Not I.” 

Sara looked him concentratedly over. 
She thought: “Does he mean it? Is 
that final? Oh, impossible! He'll 
come back. He'll give in.” 

“Have you understood me?” Prince 
was saying. 

Sara lost her temper suddenly; she 
flared as sometimes she flared to the 
aunt, to her servants. 

“You fool!- Fool! Fool!” she cried. 
She stamped her foot. Her little figure 
steeled itself and tensed. Under her 
fair pallor ran a red flush of sheerest 
rage. The meanness of her small 
mouth showed through its promised 
generosity. 

Prince was watching her as if she 
were a strange woman. At her cry, he 
laughed again gently at himself, said, 
“T’ll phone you, my dear, some time,” 
and let himself out. 


As Prince walked away from the lit- 
tle house he was still vastly, ironically 
amused. He had the great gift of quick 


laughter at himself. Sara had amazed 
him; she had staggered him; she had 
angered him; she had left him stranded 
and still gaping in surprise. And he 
criticized himself: “I’m a poor, silly 
fish that a woman should think she can 
hand me about like this. The sheer, 
cool cheek of her! And I imagined 
that girl would walk all over the world 
with me! I thought—I thought—well, 
I could laugh. Well, laugh then, you 
poor fish!” 

As he walked on, he heard a charm- 
ing voice hail him. He stopped with 
the bewildered look of a preoccupied 
man, and saw Mrs, Light. 

There she sat in her car, leaning to- 
ward him at the window, handsome, 
suave, sparkling as ever, under the di- 
rect light of a street lamp, in the win- 
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try murk, yet in an instant he seemed 
to see something new in her face. It 
was that renaissance that awakened 
motherhood had brought her, though 
Prince could not know that. And, smil- 
ing, she said: 

“You are much amused to-day?” 

“You are right,” Prince answered. 
“I am much amused to-day.” 

“And I happen not to be amused at 
all. So could we not share it?” 

“Which way are you going?” 

“Home. Alone.” 

So he said automatically, as an un- 
occupied man must needs say to such 
an attractive woman: 

“Oh, please! Not alone!” 

“If you'll come with me, then!” she 
suggested pleasantly. 

It was not far to St. Anthony’s 
Square, and when they arrived before 
the block of flats she said peremptorily: 

“You must come in.” 

“May I?” he replied, mocking even 
in his deference. He followed her in, 
thinking: “Now I wonder what she 
has to say! Oh, these women!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Prince felt, as he followed the hand- 
some actress into her drawing-room, 
tired of the intriguing of women. They 
seemed as if they could never come to 
a straight issue; they seemed eternally 
tangled up in a web of deceits, delu- 
sions, vanities, greediness, extrava- 
gances, and lies. In this web they 
caught men, who couldn’t for the life 
of them think how they got there; and 
then, what they were doing there. 
Telling himself all this, he faced Mrs. 
Light across a belated tea table. She 
explained it: 

“IT don’t dine at all when I’m playing; 
hardly any one does, you know. I have 
a cup of tea late—like this, and, after- 
ward, a gorgeous supper! I love my 
food; don’t you? But, no! You don’t 
look as if you loved anything at all, my 
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good man! And yet you should, you 
know. You should. A muffin?” 

“Why should I love anything?’ 
Prince inquired glumly, declining the 
muffin dish. 

“You have health, strength, youth, 
will power,” sighed Mrs. Light. “The 
last is the most precious of all.” 

“Lady, you've said it.” 

Mrs. Light had always said to her- 
self of Prince: “The most attractive 
man I’ve ever seen; a man worth risk- 
ing all for; 4 man who could make a 
woman happy till her dying day if he 
would. Only he probably wouldn't.” 

And now she looked at him softly, 
appreciatively. 

And he thought to himself: “What 
an alluring thing she must have been! 
And, strangely enough, somehow, just 
now she’s quite a dear.” 

“Whence do you come?” she asked 
gayly. 

“From Sara.” 

“Ah! From Sara? 
gratulate you?” 

“I don’t know,” Prince replied, 

“We are all expecting to hear it! 
And I, anyway, have a very certain bit 
of news for you; Carla is engaged to 
Harry.” 

“I’ve heard that.” 

“Oh, but people haven’t found it out 
already ?” 

“TI had it from Carla herself, an hour 
ago.” 

Mrs. Light was silent for a moment, 
glancing at him. She murmured 
then: 

“Poor Carla!” 

“Poor Carla?” he echoed politely. 
“Poor Carla—engaged to a very rich 
man like Harry Avon? MHasn’t she 
reached the acme of every woman’s de- 
sire ?” 

Mrs. Light looked at him, and he saw 
with a rush of surprise that her gay, 
secretive, wise eyes were open and 
clear; they were angry. 

“My friend,” she said, and now she 


’ 


Have I to con- 
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had dropped all the veil of allure that 
still, at fifty, adorned her as it adorned 
younger beauties; she was a frank, 
elderly woman, speaking from experi- 
ence, and with authority, to a young 
man. “My friend, as long as you be- 


lieve that kind of trash you will never 
know what the acme of every woman’s 
desire is, at all.” 

“My loss,” smiled Prince. 
replied Mrs. Light, 


“Your loss,” 
without a smile. 

Suddenly Prince said: 

“We've made an awful mess of things 
between us—Carla, Sara, and I. How 
have we done it?” 

“Your fault,” said Mrs. Light with a 
strange pitilessness. 

“My fault! You kind lady! Thanks 
for your carefully considered judg- 
ment.” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Light, “nonsense! 
Don’t put on airs with me, my dear. 
Confess. Tell me. I’m fifty.” 

And then she smiled, the sun of that 
smile dispersing the frost of the slight 
hostility her words had-made between 
them. So Prince, looking back at her, 
said, with preamble, quite like a savage 
man, and quite like a lost little boy— 
she saw both in him: 

“The devil of it is, I do so love Carla! 
You see ” said Prince. 

“I see,” said Mrs. Light, gently and 
womanly, 

“The friction of that time in Mexico 
was beyond bearing 

“It would be, to a man who hadn't 
patience.” 

“Patience!” 

“Yes! Few of you have it. Those 
who have are so patient there’s no bear- 
ing them at all! But tell me more— 
you are practically engaged to Sara?” 

“IT was. But—but do you know that 
girl thinks she’s buying me?” 

In a hurry, then, he gave Mrs. Light 
the story of the Lyle, Parkenhurst 
partnership. 

“She’s offered me fifty thousand 
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pounds to buy it with, so that I can 
stay about poodle faking in fashion- 
able circles in cities, with her,” 

“And you said?” 

“T told her to go and look for that 
kind of man somewhere else.” 

A little sound of laughter in Mrs. 
Light’s throat. 

“You asked her to come out to the 
mine with you, surely?” 

“Surely.” 

“And she refused ?” 

“How do you know?” 

“IT know Sara; I should refuse, my- 
self. But once,” said Mrs. Light, al- 
most dreamily, “‘once I should not have 
refused. I was once what Carla is 
now.” 

“Now!” 

“Yes, now, my friend. For Carla 
would go out to the mine with you to- 
morrow.” 

“You—don’t—mean—that ?” he asked 
incredulously. 

“T do mean just that.” The mother’s 
lips twisted; her voice rose stormily. 
“You fools of men don't know a fine 
woman when you see one. Did Carla 
—did Carla ever try to make you stay 
in London?” 

“She did not.” 

“And she never would. If Carla 
offers you her savings to use, she'll 
offer them openly; she won't go to 
some firm behind your back and try to 
arrange your destiny for you. Your 
pride’s more to Carla than her own— 
and that’s saying something, you hor- 
rible man! For Carla’s very, very 
proud. Carla would never do any of 
these things. You’re not just a fine 
man in the market place to her! And 
she wouldn’t——” 

“Go on, please!” 

“There’s more, you know,” said Mrs. 
Light. 

“Let me have it.” 

“T am doing wrong to tell you. Carla 
would never tell you, though she knows. 
Because your pride’s very dear to Carla, 


I tell you. She sees your crass vanity 
as something fine.” 

“My crass vanity?” said Prince, now 
humbly. 

“Your vanity and egoism, my dear. 
Just that.” 

“Very well, I take it from you. But 
what is this that you have to tell me 
about ?”’ 

“Who financed you last year?” 

“Harry Avon and a chap called Ad- 
tian Brabazon.” 

“Harry?” said Mrs. Light, looking 
at Prince with her wise eyes, into 
which he looked back, feeling incredi- 
bly stupid. “Harry, yes! Harry found 
a few thousands—a fleabite to him—to 
get you out of Carla’s way. But Ad- 
rian Brabazon—no! Oh, no, my 
friend! Adrian was Sara’s suitor; and 
he hasn’t more than enough to buy his 
uniforms and pay his clubs with. Sara 
borrowed his name, but she found the 
money to get you out of Carla’s way.” 

Prince stammered incredulously: 

“Ten thousand pounds!” 

“A fancy price for you, creature,” 
said Mrs. Light amiably, “but she could 
afford it. No doubt you seemed worth 
it to her.” 

“Curse these women!” said an ap- 
palled Prince, bringing his fist down on 
the tea table so that everything clat- 
tered. 

“Carla went with you gladly, taking 
every risk,” saidj the mother, the light 
of battle in her eyes. “It was only that 
she has such highfalutin’ ideas, the 
darling fool; marriage, to her, is such 
a sacrilege, or such a sacrament.” 

From Prince, passionately, appalled: 

“She has the most beautiful ideas in 
the world!” 

“I can’t blame the child. Oversensi- 
tized, like all these modern products; 
overintelligent, overidealistic, longing 
for the beautification of life—and she’s 
seen much to disappoint her. I can’t 
blame her, though in the long run she 
was bound to lose all she hoped for. I 
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knew that. She was bound to fall from 
her chimerical heights.” 

“She shall never fall!” cried Prince 
hoarsely. 

Mrs. Light saw the dusky color fly 
under his brown skin. 

“You should have let a child have 
her lovely dreams,” slie said. “The 
things of the spirit are real to Carla.” 

“They always shall be, if I can help!” 

“But the things of the heart are real 
to her, too,” considered Mrs. Light, and 
a smile curved her lips. 

“Would it be of any uSe—any use 
at all—after all this ”" Prince began 
huskily. 

“Try it; try it!” said Mrs. Light. 
“You would both be divinely, wildly 
happy, if you would let yourselves be. 
So try it.” 

“Why do you say this? 
tell me to try? 
“I know.” 

Prince reached forward and_ took 
Mrs, Light’s hand, and held it, striving 
to speak. At last he said: 

“She might think she couldn't go 
now.” 

“She might,” said Mrs. Light in a 
trembling voice; “or she might not.” 

Prince kissed that sleek hand, so well 
massaged that its fifty years were in no 
way written upon it. 

“You are a dear!” 

“And see how wise!" said Mrs. Light, 
with her inscrutable smile. “How wise 
I am to be a philosopher. My baby, 
that I have only just allowed myself to 
find again, will soon be lost again. And 
I know how to bear it. Yes, it’s good 
to have such a hard heart. Soon I will 
be alone once more with my fading 
career, my vanishing admirers, my 
dance-club suppers, my dressmaker, my 
masseuse. And I shall bear it beauti- 
fully. For I know how, you see. But, 
my dear,” she said, and she took his 
face between her hands, “don’t let Carla 
get herself a hard heart; it’s the most 
costly thing in the world to acquire.” 


Why do you 
Do you know——” 
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“I promise,” said Prince, and, smil- 
ing, he kissed her. “You are a dear 
woman. I understand, now, all about 
you.” 

“Don’t imagine’ such 
creature. Already your vanity runs 
away with you again. You don’t un- 
derstand anything at all about any- 
thing.” 

When she let him go she was still 
smiling, although, curiously enough, he 
took away with him the impression that 
she wept. 

But she did not weep. 


foolishness, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


So, between the first and second acts 
of “Starlight,” Prince gained access to 
the beautiful, the famous Carla Light. 
And in the five minutes that she spared 
him after her gown was changed he 
kneeled at her feet and put his head 
against her shoulder, and said: 

“Carla, I love you! I love you! 
There can’t be any one but you. It is 
supposed that you have Harry; it is 
supposed that I have Sara; but that’s 
all false. It couldn’t be.” 

“Do you love me?” said Carla, cry- 
ing over him, reckless of her delicate 
make-up. And she hugged his head to 
her breast. 

“You are so beautiful, sweet,” said 
Prince. “I am so proud of you; that 
you’re not an ordinary woman; that 
you're famous; that you’re gifted; that 
people admire and adore you; it all 
makes me proud.” 

“You—you hate me for it!” Carla 
said. 

“Sweet, I love you for it. You— 
such a little girl—so great. There’s no 
one in the world like you, Carla. I sup- 
pose I’ve been the vainest, stubbornest 
ass of a man that ever said to you those 
horrible words you're so tired of: 
‘Carla, I love you! I want you.’” 

“But—but what can we do?’ Carla 
whispered. 
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we——” 

This was just when the call boy 
passed, knocking on the door, shouting: 

“Miss Light!” 

“Come back,” Carla sobbed happily to 
Prince, “between the second and third 
acts. I will have another five minutes 
if I change quickly.” 


“Listen, sweetheart, 


So between the second and third acts 
Prince said: 

“Do listen, sweetheart. 
what we want to do. 

“I love you.” 

“Have you always loved me, all this 
time?” 

“Yes, yes, yes! And you?” 

“Every minute. When we_ were 
barely on speaking terms, I could have 
throttled you with rage, I loved you 
so! That’s how I love you, Carla. You 
You must make the 


Let us do 
Do vou love me?” 


must forgive it. 
best of it.” 
“The best is very—very g-good!” 


“Kiss me, Carla.” 

He kissed her carmined mouth, where 
ecstasy seemed painted. 

“Carla, I—I understand now.” 

“i; toe.” 

“Will you marry me now, then?” 

“Why didn’t you ask me again to go 
to Carada and find that priest?” 

“I was too angry, I guess. 
have done it?” 

“Oh, I’d have done it!” 

“What a fool I was! Will you marry 
me now, Carla?” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” 

“Will you come out with me again 
to the mine?” 

“Yes! Yes! 

“At once, 
this ?” 

“Throwing up everything, any time.” 

“Sharing that house again, that you 
hated so 

“T didn’t hate it so, until 

“Don’t let’s remember,” adjured 
Prince, against the carmined mouth that 


You'd 


Yes!” 
sweet? Throwing up all 
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quivered. “Let's be happy. Will you 
work and cook and sew and be mar- 
ried to a poor engineer who’s never 
made a spare dollar yet, Miss Carla 
Light?” 

“T will.” 

Laughter. They were like two chil- 
dren then, with life bright as sunshine 
in front of them. 

“Mellor?” she whispered guiltily. 

“It’s bad, but he’ll have to lump it,” 
said Prince. “He lumped it before.” 

“My poor Mellor!” 

“Little devil, you aren’t sorry a bit.” 

“T wish I could be sorry. And—and 
Harry?” 

“Harry ?” 
quietly : 
understand twenty-three. 
of a philosopher.” 

“My poor old Harry!” 

“Still, you aren’t sorry, little devil!” 

“And Sara?’ Carla murmured jeal- 
ously. 

“Sara, sweetheart, just doesn’t come 
into the matter at all.” 

“When shall we go?” 

“As soon as I’ve collected all the 
money I can. I’m really selling, now, 
for what my sticks will fetch. More 
important than when we'll go is, when 
will we be married?” 

“Are you sure that is more impor- 
tant than the sailing date?” 

“Sure!” 

“Am I—as important as the mine?” 

“Yes,” said Prince, taking her into 
his arms. 

“Then I will be married any time.” 

“By special license, then, as soon as 
I can get it? Carla, you’re truly happy? 
You forgive? You understand?” 

“We both forgive. We both under- 
stand.” . 

“Come out to supper ?” 

“Harry expects——” 

“Damn Harry! Damn all people 
who buy and sell what can’t be bought 
and sold. Come out to supper?” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” 


Prince laughed as he said 
“My dearest dear, fifty will 
Fifty’s a bit 
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So it came to pass that in a remark- 
ably short space of time, leaving four 
thousand miles behind them the multi- 
tude of troubles they had stirred up— 
leaving all this gayly behind them as 
lovers have always done all the world 
over—they stood together on a roseate 
morning at the gateway of Mexico, 
looking across the Rio Grande. She 
saw again the sun-flushed spires of 
Juarez, like spears against the sky; she 
saw the green of massed orchards, over 
the great river; she saw the purpled 
summits of mountains with their heads 
still in the morning clouds. All the 
great land of happiness rolled before 
her. 

And, again, from Mexico City they 
took the railway out to Yautepec; and 
thence by horse they rode to Cuerne- 
vaca. Carla was sweet and slim and 


boyish in her riding kit, sitting straight, 
singing as she rode beside Prince; and, 
as for him, he had the key of new 
And they came by way of lit- 


worlds. 
tle ranch houses, white wayside fondas, 
alongside orchards, glorious with prom- 
ise, by way of flowering roads into the 
old, old wonder city again. 

Again they stayed at the ancient ho- 
tel, overlooking the plaza with the 
fountain, where the brown water car- 
riers came and went from morning till 
evening, where spreading laurels, inter- 
laced overhead, shaded a dreamy path 
for a bride and bridegroom to saunter 
on. Again they dined in a dim and 
scented patio, sweet with profusion of 
flowers, 

But Carla, herself, wanted to press 
on to Carada, while this time Prince 
would have lingered long if she so de- 
sired it. 

For he was all bridegroom. He 
wanted to minister to the most tiny of 
her desires. 

They came at the dusk of day, just 
as before, to the hamlet on the hillside, 
where the lazy people were going about 
their vague work. There were active 
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little goats, sinuous as snakes, clinging 
to impossible-looking steeps of the hills 
as they cropped the herbage, and the 
air was so clear and still that Carla 
could hear the rush of the mountain 
stream, in the stiller pools of which she 
had so often fished for breakfast. The 
magnolia buds were all breaking, and 
wistaria wreathed itself up the pillars 
of the patio of the brown adobe house. 
It was the wistaria she had planted as 
a small growth last year, hoping to 
beautify the place, and already it was 
rising high; it spread up to left and 
right. She got off her mustang, and 
ran, and set the fountain playing. 

And the old oil stove—the rusty 
thing, the stubborn demon—the dear 
friend! It was there, waiting for her 
to cook upon it. 

She had brought charming curtains 
for the adobe house, and linen; she was 
a house-proud bride, She said: 

“To-morrow I shall be so busy!” 

And this time it was Prince who mur- 
mured, as late that night he held her 
in his arms: 

“You give up so much—so much 
that’s glorious; won’t you regret it?” 

This time it was Carla who replied, 
whispering back: 

“Never! I’ve given up nothing— 
nothing, compared to what you give me, 
dearest.” 

“Don’t think I don’t understand.” 

“T, too! I, too!” 


The men were down once more in 
the mine; the old, ramshackle hut of an 
office was opened; the sun blazed over- 
head ; the power house thrummed again, 
vibrating, vibrating with each engine 
throb, the crack in that concrete bed 
splitting wider, till Prince said to him- 
self: “Is it going to last a week, or 
is it not?” 

Prince was in his office getting his 
first week’s pay ready for the sweating 
gang who would soon come up out of 
the bowels of the earth, when he heard 
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the crash and whirrings of dismem- 
bered engines in the power house. 

He rushed out; and it had happened. 

In the shock of the sudden silence 
as the machinery stopped, Prince 
stepped forward and looked at that 
yawning gap beneath him in which lay 
the fragments of most of that concrete 
bed. Excavations had extended, arm 
by arm, till for long he had known that 
the power house stood practically over 
a hollow chasm, and that every vibra- 
tion of the engines had brought its doom 
nearer. And now, though the wreck- 
age did not block the main tunnel, and 
the miners were safe, ruin had come. 

Prince wiped the sweat from his 
forehead, uttered just once his most 
blasphemous oath, and then, suddenly 
stooping, peered down. And there he 
saw the copper, uncovered by the rend- 
ing and crashing of the concrete against 
the side of the tunnel. He saw great 
veins of it, unbroken. Within half a 
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dozen inches of their pickaxes had re- 
mained hidden, until this moment of 
disaster, the lost lode. 


Carla was putting up the last of her 
new curtains—for the place had had 
to have a week’s cleaning in the most 
housewifely manner before this engag- 
ing occupation could be enjoyed—when 
her husband ran up the path to the 
brown house and burst in upon her. He 
caught her in his arms; he kissed her 
breathless ; he picked her up and seated 
her on the  red-and-yellow-covered 
couch of old memory. He put his head 
against her breast, and silently, waiting, 
she hugged it there. He breathed in 
jerks. He laid in her lap a hard and 
heavy lump, with bits of earth adhering 
to it. 

“Copper!” he said as an ecstatic child, 
“First we pay Sara; then we pay Harry. 
And then—is it diamonds or pearls that 
I shall give you first?” 

END. 
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THE new English dictionary of current English reveals the quaint simplicity 
of English slang compared with the vivid, startling style of American slang. 
Theirs not to characterize by pointed, violent metaphor, as do the Americans. 
Rather do they seek grotesque words like duffer, swank, toff. Or they resort 
to abbreviations such as ever so, or snatch a hasty; Aussie for Australian, and 
brolly for umbrella. To the Americans it seems tame enough, whereas our 
striking, unrefined frankness offends an Englishman’s sense of good taste. 


ie 


A Paris designer who thinks American women are exceptionally beautiful 
in evening clothes, but shudders at the indiscriminate use of artificial pearls which 
they affect, scores one against men’s clothes as well. The horrible black of men's 
evening clothes distresses him. He himself wears lavender or brown for evening, 
and would like to see men return to the vogue of satin breeches, silk stockings, 


and silver buckles. a 


Bossep hair has a way of becoming unruly when one sleeps on it, and re- 
fuses to resume its undulating sleekness, which means many visits to the hair- 
dresser. To overcome this, English women have revived the nightcap of olden 
days, and now wake unruffled from their slumbers. 
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ARISE DELMAIN knocked 
M twice on the closed cabin door. 
The Northumbria was dock- 
ing that morning—the big vessel was 
within view of the harbor—and con- 
fusion reigned happily on board. As 
she stood there, waiting to be admitted, 
a steward brushed past her, laden down 
with luggage, followed by a young man 
in a fleecy gray coat who lifted his cap 
at her brilliant smile with more courtesy 
than enthusiasm. 

““Marise?’” called a clear young voice 
from within. 

“Of course!” laughed the woman-in 
the corridor. 

A bolt was pushed back, and Mrs. 
Delmain entered a small stateroom that 
was a holocaust of lingerie, frocks, 
books, and gaping bags. The young 
woman responsible for the débris sighed 
helplessly. 

“IT do want to get everything that’s 
dutiable stuffed into one trunk!” she 
mourned, “If I hadn’t danced until 
three, I might have got up earlier. It’s 
a lot easier for the custom’s people to 
have everything bunched, isn’t it?” 

Nina Davenport scowled charmingly 
at the disarray, a sweet, serious little 
figure in a tawny negligee that made 














her dark hair exotic, her honey-pale 
skin lustrously lovely in its pallor. Her 
eyes—fine frank eyes, almost golden in 
certain lights—crinkled amusedly. 

“You're laughing at me because I’m 
declaring everything, aren’t you?” 

The older woman, whose wax-doll 
prettiness, enhanced by her dashing 
mourning, had seemed the most charm- 
ing and wonderful gift in the world to 
the girl who was at the age of lavish 
adorations, touched the sm¥oth young 
cheek delicately. 

Nina adored her gestures, that were 
never gauche, nor overexuberant. She 
didn’t realize that they were as studied 
as her pearly make-up. 

“You’re a sweet thing! And your 
fine sense of honor is one of your 
charms. Really! Though, Heaven 
knows, principles are usually as boring 
as convictions !”’ 

She emptied a wicker chair of its bur- 
den, and seated herself. She was small 
enough, just round enough, and slim 
enough, to be able to curl up as success- 
fully as a kitten. She did so now, and 
lit a cigarette. 

“Don’t let me disturb you. 
help, if you like. 
offer you this.” 


I'll even 
Oh, I came in to 
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She held out a sizable, quaintly shaped 
jar of yellowish crystals, marked with 
the butterfly of a famous firm. 

“You always love to sniff my little 
pots and powder boxes. Fragonard 
does turn out nice stuff, and I can’t 
possibly get these bath crystals in any- 
where. Inanimate objects are so per- 
verse! Can you tuck them away?” 

Nina took the jar, unscrewed the 
glass stopper, breathed deep of the 
exotic scent. 

“Heavenly! I'll make room for them 
if I discard half my worldly goods.” 

She knelt, busily packing, and miracu- 
lously the little room began to clear. 

“Tt’s been a nice trip,” sighed Mrs. 
Delmain, “because you were on the 
boat. I’m almost sorry it’s over.” 

“It’s been perfect. Perfect!” Nina 


sat back on her small pink heels, looked 
seriously into the face of the woman she 
admired so greatly. 

“T’m terribly glad I spent Tante’s in- 
heritance in one gorgeous trip abroad. 
I’ve spent like a drunken sailor, but it’s 


been worth it. If you have scrimped 
always, you'll reach the point where 
you'll sacrifice anything for one splen- 
did fling.” 

Mrs, Delmain smiled through her to- 
bacco smoke. 

“T know.” The pretty widow, whom 
Nina had met in Paris, never spoke of 
her past or her circumstances. But she 
had permitted Nina to gather that her 
life had been cloud patterned between 
stretches of sunny road, and that she, 
too, had known the pinch of poverty. 
“And this friendship of ours mustn’t 
end here. What are your plans?” she 
asked. 

Nina tucked her lovely head on one 
side. 

“I gave up my flat when I sailed in 
the spring, so I'll have to go to a hotel. 
I’ll stay at the Hollwood on the Square 
for a fortnight at least. And then I'll 
find myself another little apartment, 
and go back to my library work.” 
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“Poor baby! 
thing of you?” 

“Of course you'll see something of 
me. I’m afraid I’ll bore you to death.” 

“T have a notion that Tom Calhoun 
will take possession of most of your 
spare moments,” murmured the older 
woman shrewdly. 

Nina, absorbed in the folding of a 
sheer bit of lingerie, might or might 
not have flushed. Peach-colored chiffon 
lends a soft reflection of its own 
warmth to clear, pale skin. 

“Mmn! He’s a nice lad. 
him a little, don’t you?” 

“I’ve met him before.” Mrs. Del- 
main let her coifed golden head tilt back 
lazily. ‘“‘He doesn’t approve of me at 
all. And I’m sure he’ll object to me as 
a playmate for you. My dear, it’s clear 
that his intentions are honorable in the 
extreme. He’d be much more amusing 
if they weren’t! These Virginians are 
terrifically intent upon guarding the in- 
nocence of their own women, and quite 
as intent upon—tampering with that of 
women just outside their own orbit. 
Not that I’m decrying your nice boy. 
Only, don’t let him persuade you that 
I’m not a proper person for you to 
know.” 

The peach-colored garment could not 
be held responsible for the warm glow 
that suffused her olive cheeks now. It 
was safely tucked beneath some webby 
hose. And she was undeniably blush- 
ing. 

For after the tenth fox trot they had 
danced together the night before Tom 
Calhoun, who had flirted with her en- 
chantingly ever since a blithe fatality— 
or young Calhoun’s own native bold- 
ness—had placed them at the same table, 
had laid his fair head close to her own, 
and said: ““How well do you know your 
blond lady friend?” 

She had told him how charming Mrs. 
Delmain had been to her. And he had 
been nasty about it. Without commit- 
ting himself to anything, he had mur- 


Then I'll see some- 


You know 
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mured a meaningful hope that Nina 
would be cautious in her intimacy with 
the older woman. He had not been as 
tactful as his minor diplomatic post in 
a certain Balkan capital of importance 
might lead one to expect; he had said 
bluntly : Le 

“You're very young, and you're liv- 
ing by yourself. You can’t afford to 
know a woman like that!” 

Nina had lifted her ridiculously gal- 
lant little head. If he thought that, 
simply because she worked for her liv- 
ing, rather than eat the frosted cakes 
of dependence upon any one of her rich 
relatives, she was socially insecure, he 
was mistaken. She was a Davenport! 

“My dear boy!” She had said it 
deliciously. “It’s awfully good of you, 
and all that; but I’m not a bit afraid 
of your Mrs. Delmain.” 

“She isn’t my Mrs, Delmain.” 

“You've known her for some time, 
though? I rather fancied She 
hesitated; made a gesture of careless 
magnanimity. 

“That I’d been in love with her once? 
You’re quite wrong.” He had spoken 
very stiffly. “But I have run up against 
her several times, in various places.” 

His tone had angered Nina. 

“Since you are bound to discuss her, 
what do you know about her?” 

“Know? Very little. I—and a good 
many other people—suspect a great 
deal, however. And I don’t like to see 


her making use of you.” 

“Use of me?’ Nina had laughed 
scornfully. “That would be difficult. 
She knows I’m poor, and have no earth- 
ly advantage for her to share, and she’s 
been exttemely nice to me.” 

“She’s taken up all of your time, and 
affixed herself to you, because no one 
else offers her the opportunity of in- 
timacy.” 

Nina had ended the interlude with 
a stamp of her brocaded slipper, and 
had fled to the ready arms of another 
shipboard cavalier. And now she knelt 
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strapping her bags, recalling all this 
under Marise Delmain’s amused, mock- 
ing gaze. 

“Marise!” 

“Not that his magnificent superiority 
really matters. But he does disapprove 
of me. I suppose because of that old 
story.” Mrs, Delmain’s agate eyes were 
hid by their white lids. “My husband, 
before he died, divorced me for an in- 
discretion that he used as a crime. It 
was not a gallant thing to do. I con- 
tested the suit bitterly, and lost. He had 
it in his power to make things very 
difficult for me. He did.” 

She flung a brilliant smile at the 
younger woman, whose eyes were full 
of pity. 

“But I don’t want to bore you with 
all that. People who exploit their pri- 
vate hells shouldn’t expect sympathy. 
You can get heaps more into that dress- 
ing case. Those bath crystals will fit 
in nicely.” 

She watched the girl tighten the tinted 
cut-glass stopper, and stow the bottle 
at the bottom of her week-end bag 
among the other toilet articles. Then 
she rose. 

“Tf I shouldn’t see you again in the 
excitement of getting off, I’ll find you 
at the Hollwood ?” 

Nina gave her both hands. 

“Yes. Won't you lunch with me to- 
morrow—Saturday?” 

“With pleasure.” She patted the 
girl’s slim, ringless hands. “I should 
hate to lose track of you!” 

There was an undertone of utter sin- 
cerity in the light words. 

An hour later Nina yielded her 
strapped bags to a steward, and stepped 
out on deck to be lost in the multi- 
tude crowded against the rail. 

It made her feel a little lonely to real- 
ize that only she, of all these people, 
had no one waiting to greet her on the 
pier, no one to respond to the waving 
of scarf or handkerchief. Her ship- 
board acquaintances were no longer in- 
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terested in shipboard contacts. She 
looked about her. Even Marise Del- 
main was absorbed in her own affairs, 
and not upon deck. 

But her twinge of self-pity was speed- 
ily abated in the most natural excite- 
ment of the ship’s docking. Her ad- 
venture was at an end—a not inglorious 
end, certainly, for a few of the friend- 
ships she had made were destined to 
last. Marise, in spite of the unforgiv- 
able disparagement through which Tom 
Calhoun had gained nothing, was a true 
and loyal person. Gallant! Nina loved 
gallantry. 

Perhaps that was why she found it 
even in the customs official who looked 
through her baggage in desultory fash- 
ion, half apologetically, in spite of the 
long procession of people who came 
after her. 

That task accomplished, she was free 
to step into one of the machines lined 
up about the pier, and give the driver 
her modest destination. But chance and 


an excited young man in a gray topcoat 


intervened. She turned as a hand 
grasped her arm, and found herself 
looking into Tom Calhoun’s penitent 
blue eyes. 

“T was first in line, but I’ve been 
having a hard time proving that I’m a 
law-abiding young man, and haven’t a 
fortune in gems concealed upon my per- 
son. Apparently because I came from 
Bucharest. Nina, I was rude last night, 
and I’m sorry.” 

His grasp on her arm tightened with 
a sort of fierce tenderness. 

“I apologize handsomely—but with 
my tongue in my cheek.” 

“Oh!” She tried to keep her mobile 
mouth from twitching. 

“You are a darling! Which is what 
I came loping after you to say, as a 
matter of fact. Moreover, have you a 
family grouped about a floral offering 
bearing welcome in a neat but not gaudy 
carnation design on it? I thought not! 
In about five minutes the young woman 
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approaching us—yes, the badly dressed 
one—will beg you to come down to her 
place over the week end, and you'll ac- 
cept.” 

“Are you quite mad?” 

“About Kate. She’s a very satisfac- 
tory sister; you'll like her no end.” 

The badly dressed young woman who 
had left a superb’ blue limousine and 
was picking her way toward them was 
no other than Mrs. Norman Hemin- 
way, whose Long Island place was kept 
up for the comfort and well-being of 
her remarkable dogs and horses, rather 
than for her husband’s pleasure, if gos- 
sip was reliable. But Nina fancied 
that the same much-pitied gentleman 
had little need for sympathy, for Mrs. 
Heminway’s charm—the charm of an 
impulsive and candid nature—was 
obvious. 

“Tom! You’re looking magnificent, 
darling!” She said “dahling,” oblivious 
to her R’s, in true Virginia fashion that 
caught Nina’s ear and fancy. Having 
kissed her brother warmly, she turned 
to the girl. 

“I’m taking charge of Miss Daven- 
port,” he explained mendaciously. “Her 
people haven’t shown up.” 

Mrs. Heminway intercepted the 
amused, annoyed, and_half-imploring 
glance the girl flung Tom as she greeted 
her warmly. 

“Are you the pretty person Tom 
wrote me reams about just before he 
sailed?” she fibbed sweetly. 

“Not possibly,” said Nina with placid 
malice. “In the first place, your brother 
would inevitably have been captivated 
by a golden-haired siren that long ago, 
and secondly, he never saw me until the 
second day out of Havre!” 

“O-oh!” 

“The girl's lying,” Tom Calhoun as- 
sured them both blithely. - “You both 
know that I detest blondes. And, fur- 
thermore, I saw you in Paris two days 
before we sailed. You wore a bright 
red hat—Maria Guy, I think—and 
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drank three cups of chocolate in the 
company of that Delmain woman.” 

Nina had to smile. It was perfectly 
true. 

“And that’s why I cabled you I was 
coming home ten days earlier than I ex- 
pected, Kate,” he ended cheerfully. 

This was a little too much. Nina 
threaded her speech with silk. 

“Since you’ve taken me under your 
wing then, Mr. Calhoun,won’t you fulfill 
your assurances and find me a taxi?” 

“You're putting up at a hotel?” cried 
Mrs. Heminway, rather mystified by the 
entire proceedings, and sharply aware 
of a fraternal nudge. “Nonsense! 
You're coming out to Green Meadows 
with us for the week end! If it won’t 
bore you too much, that is.” 

Tom’s loves were legion. She had 
always kept things from getting too 
serious by smoothing the way, instead 
of building obstacles between him and 
the beloved. It is an infallible recipe. 
Yet, in spite of her faith in it, she 
always breathed a little prayer each 
time the need for such finesse arose. 
And, now that he was abroad, in the 
diplomatic service, each letter the post 
brought from him gave rise to panic. 
She was ten years his senior, and she 
had btought him up, lavishing all the 
love of her warm heart upon him. Now, 
after twelve years of childless marriage, 
he took the place of the children she 
might have had. 

“You're sweet to ask me——”’ 

Tom Calhoun greeted the chauffeur 
warmly. 

“Good to see you, 
How’s your wife? Fine? 
bags in front, will you? 
too.” 

Mrs. Heminway understood the hesi- 
tancy of the girl, and liked her for it. 
She tucked her hand in Nina’s arm. 

“Don’t be stuffy,” she begged with 
mirth gleaming in eyes singularly like 
Tom’s own. “We want you, really! 
You know by this time that we’re all 


McPherson! 
Stow these 
And mine, 
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puppets that he pulls about as he 
chooses! Come, not because he wants 
you, but because I do!” 

But that was not the reason that 
Nina Davenport, brought up to the stiff 
formalities of Beacon Hill, accepted 
Mrs. Heminway’s invitation. The rea- 
son was yellow-haired Tom with his 
sweet impertinences and his dancing 
eyes. 

So it happened that two hours later 
Nina Davenport was standing before a 
great stone fireplace in the living hall 
of Green Meadows, the big Heminway 
place on the island, smiling at the inno- 
cent, tiresome joking so dear to the 
heart of big, blundering Ned Hemin- 
way, who “liked the little filly,” and 
hoped that this adoration of Tom’s 
might prove permanent, while upstairs 
a perfectly trained maid unpacked her 
things. 

Nina was very happy. She loved Kate 
Heminway and her husband. The big, 
silky-coated dogs that tumbled over one 
another to nuzzle against their master’s 
legs had accepted her graciously, polite- 
ly, as nice dogs accept an intimate friend 
of the family; and Tom, who had 
changed to shaggy tweeds, had offered 
her one of his own before-luncheon 
cocktails, had lifted his own as she 
raised hers to her lips, had whispered 
a toast to which she had hardly dared 
drink. 

“To us, darling little thing!’ 

She had not been able to punish the 
impertinence, for Heminway had re- 
turned to her side just then, and lunch- 
eon had been announced. But, then, she 
had not really wanted to. 


Mrs. Delmain arranged herself 
charmingly on the little sofa that graced 
the hotel sitting room, and smiled at 
the sleek-haired man who nervously 
paced up and down before her. 

“Even you, saturnine creature that 
you are, would have been amused at 
their astonishment. Their respective— 
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and respected—jaws hung open. They 
had been so sure!” 

Her pretty mouth curled back in 
mirth, but the peal of her delighted 
laughter aroused no answering smile in 
Nicolas Traut. 

“You've been exceedingly unwise. 
The whole thing was badly planned.” 

“Beast! It was clever. Awfully 
clever. I can always look very artless, 
a bit pathetic, and say: ‘I know it was 
wrong of me; I’m penitent to a degree. 
But they were all I had, and I simply 
couldn’t afford to pay the outrageous 
duty on them. And so—I felt so sure 
you’d never even have your things ex- 
amined—won’t you forgive me? After 
all, smuggling isn’t a crime!’” 

The man had to laugh at the tiny 
theatrical. But he turned grave in an 
instant. 

“You’re a charming 
Marise. 


little person, 
She'll forgive you. But what 


I find it hard to forgive is the long 
chance you took on yielding them to her 
unconscious keeping. You say she is 


the soul of honor. Well and good! 
You have too much faith. I say no 
woman is the soul of honor where a 
string of e 

Her pink palm stifled the words on 
his lips. 

“I have no faith in a plaster wall!” 
she murmured. “It’s you who are un- 
wise. It’s nearly noon, and I’m lunch- 
ing with her at her hotel to-day. Come 
along, and I’ll prove how ill-founded 
your fears are. I'll go up to her room, 
while you wait below, ask leave to wash 
my hands, regain possession of my prop- 
erty She finished with an airy 
gesture. 

“All that is very simple, if my fears 
are ill-founded,” the man growled. “But 
afterwards! Unfortunately, Marise, 
you did not cover your tracks over well. 
If I had dared, I would have sent you 
a wireless message in code. Two days 
after you left Bucharest the countess 
left. Two days after you embarked on 
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the Northumbria, she took passage on 
the Paris.” 

Marise Delmain swung to her feet, 
agate eyes wide above cheeks that had 
blanched ‘beneath symmetrical patches 
of M. Fragonard’s rouge. 

“A fast boat. It docks when?” 

“It docked this morning—a day late!” 

“T’'ll see Nina at once.” 

She disappeared into the adjoining 
room, came out hatted and gloved, and 
enveloped in a furred wrap of ineffable 
smartness. 

“You must guard against one thing. 
It would be extremely awkward if the 
countess should run into her paid com- 
panion—though | really doubt if she 
would recognize you.” 

“T shall leave New York at once, 
naturally.” 

They waited impatiently for the ele- 
vator; were taken down at last. In 
the throes of an emotion that held them 
both silent they lurched downtown in 
a broken-down taxi—the first that had 
veered around the corner on which stood 
the apartment hotel that sheltered Mrs. 
Delmain. 

“This is the place!” 

“T’ll wait here.” 

Traut pulled at his small, dark 
mustache, watched her enter the vesti- 
bule of the Washington Square hostelry, 
and resigned himself to a wait. 

Mrs. Delmain stepped to “the desk 
with her sweetest smile. She had found 
that a charming manner was never lost 
upon inferiors. 

“Miss Nina Davenport, please. 
Delmain calling.” 

“Davenport ?” 

He started to shake his head, then con- 
sulted the register. 

“There’s no one of that name stop- 
ping here.” 

“She isn’t here?” 

He wondered idly why the scented, 
silken little woman was so perturbed 
by the information. 

“There must be some mistake. 


Mrs. 


She 
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must be stopping here! Or did she 
come and go, leaving a forwarding ad- 
dress ?” 

She seemed eager to grasp at any 
straw, but the admiring young man had 
to shake his head regretfully and tell 
her that no Miss Davenport had regis- 
tered there at all. 

“T see!” said Mrs. Delmain at length. 
“T see.” 

She was so moved that she complete- 
ly forgot to smile at the clerk before 
leaving the onyx-pillared lobby, and 
quite suddenly the young man found 
that the impression of soft, sweet, allur- 
ing femininity she yielded rather head- 
ily was wholly inadequate. One glimpse 
of her profile had uncovered a woman 
neither soft, nor sweet, nor alluring. 
Her very contour seemed to have al- 
tered, and betrayed a greedy and venge- 
ful little person, powerful in her very 
cunning. Then, blushing for the 
romantic quality to his imagination, he 
returned to his ledger, still faintly aware 
of the odor of patchouli. 

A stormy and white-faced Mrs. Del- 
main flung open the door of the wait- 
ing machine. Traut knew before she 
spoke what had happened. 

“She’s left the hotel?” 

“She never even went there!” 

He flung back his dark head and 
laughed sardonically, until a caustic 
word from the woman at his side 
quenched his mirth. 

“IT know. It’s a serious enough mat- 
ter—for both of us. The question is, 
what are we going to do?” 

“If I only knew what the little fool 
had already done!” Mrs. Delmain de- 
clared angrily. “I could have sworn 
she was the slave of her principles. I 
still think she’s honest enough, for that 
matter.” 

“If she’s so devoted,” sneered the 
man, “why didn’t she let you know of 
her change of plans?” 

A shrill little laugh answered him. 

“Because I took pains not to be sure 
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where I was stopping! Amusing, isn’t 


it?” 

“So the elements of humor in the 
situation are beginning to strike you, 
too,” jibed Traut softly. Then he pat- 
ted her white, clenched hand. ‘‘We’ve 
no time to quarrel, or condole. The 
girl must be found. Now listen.” 

He spoke for some time in the se- 
cure privacy of the lurching cab, and 
as he spoke Mrs. Delmain’s storm- 
clouded features cleared, her angry eyes 
veiled themselves with drooping, serene 
lids, and her vixen’s smile was altered 
into the curved lips of innocent delight. 


The twenty-four hours of Nina’s stay 
at Green Meadows had been a space of 
uncharted delight. And now, this Sat- 
urday noon, while Kate and her husband 
rode through the fine rain, Nina and 
Tom lounged luxuriously before an 
open fire that took the chill from the 
early November weather. 

“Considerate in old Kate to drag my 
peerless brother-in-law off, wasn’t it?” 

“Considerate?”’ Nina lifted a drowsy 
eyelid. “In this rain? From a heaven- 
sent fire that actually crackles? 
Hardly.” 

“Considerate of us, 
young man amplified. “A good scout, 
Ned. One good point they share is 
complete compliance with my wishes. 
An awfully nice trait in one’s family; 
most gratifying to be able to spot it, 
don’t you think?” 

Then he turned sober, leaned for- 
ward, and quite suddenly was on his 
knees beside the big chair that engulfed 
her. And presently she was no longer 
in the chair, but in his arms. 

“Nina—darling! I want you to like 
them, and appreciate them most awfully 
—enough to take them for your very 
own, will you?” 

She remembered all that Kate had 
casually let fall—lest the girl be hurt— 
about Tom’s weakness for pretty 
women; his innumerable infatuations, 


I mean,” the 
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and conquests. And then, because of 
what gleamed in his fine eyes, no longer 
boyish or gay, but infinitely sweet 
and afraid, she let her hand rest upon 
his crisp, fair hair. 

“T love you. Funny how many times 
a man can say it, and not really mean 
it, and then, the one time he does mean 
it, and wants to express it a thousand- 
fold, there’s only that simple, three- 
word phrase to use again! Nina, dear- 
est, it’s happened quickly, but none the 
less surely for all that. I knew it the 
very first time I ever saw you, in the 
tea room of the Ritz. You were laugh- 
ing under that little red hat at some- 
thing that Delmain woman said 
Oh, I know you’re touchy about her. 
I won’t blacklist her now. If it wasn’t 
for her, I might never have seen you. 
Nina, say yes, quickly!” 

His dear, gay mouth was very close 
to hers. She made the sweetest, most 
impulsive little gesture imaginable, and 
kissed him, then sprang up, flaming, 
frightened, 

“You're so sweet!” 

She unclasped his hands. 

“Tom! You mustn’t. It isn’t fair, 
or honorable. You don’t know me. I 
can’t let your sister take me in like this, 
and then let you make love to me. 
She’d have a perfect right to think me 
the worst, most brazen sort of an ad- 
venturess! No, I won’t be kissed!” 

“Won't you indeed?” 

He disproved her statement effective- 
ly; left her rosy and rumpled and 
breathless ; then took her two hands and 
held them to his heart. 

“Silly, quixotic little thing! Either 
you’ve been trifling with my. young af- 
fections, or you're going to marry me. 
It’s too ridiculous of you to hold me off, 
and waste these precious hours. By 
dinner time the house will be full. That 
foreign friend of ours that just got in 
this morning is quite a personage, in her 
way, and Kate’s returning some of the 
hospitality she showed me in Bucharest. 
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‘Asked a lot of people down impromptu. 
We won’t have another hour alone for 
That’s why 


Heaven only knows when. 
I got rid of them.” 

“If she didn’t want me to marry you, 
she’d hate me always for this. Ask me 
next week. Tom, let me go.: Do you 
want a servant to see you kissing me?” 

Before the servant had more than 
placed a fresh log on the irons Ned 
Heminway and his wife had come in 
wet and cold from their ride, and prep- 
aration for the coming guests was rife. 

The Countess Sofia von Zimmerdorn, 
a duchess in her own right, under the 
old Hungarian régime, and wife of a 
diplomat of the old school, had arrived, 
unofficially. It was only natural that 
she should permit Kate Heminway to 
return a few of the courtesies she had 
extended to her young brother in 
Bucharest. 

Kate Heminway was faintly regretful 
that her coming should entail a large 
gathering. She didn’t like formal en- 
tertaining, and she had enjoyed even the 
sharing of the enamoured Tom with this 
charming waif. She grumbled now at 
the prospect of a formal dinner, and 
abandoned them gloomily for an inter- 
view with the housekeeper. 

Nina was anything but comfortable 
during the ensuing three-handed game 
of bridge, happy though her heart was. 
Would lumbering, sincere Ned Hemin- 
way alter his opinion of her if he knew 
that she had practically accepted his 
brother-in-law? Would he and his wifé 
both look upon her as a rank interloper, 
using their kindness in every conceiv- 
able way? 

“You’re an awfully nice girl,” said 
Tom mournfully as he shoved a book 
toward his brother-in-law. “But you 
can’t play bridge! It promises to be 
a dark and stormy night, Ned; if you’ve 
still got a bottle of that prewar Scotch, 
I’ve a little private celebration of my 
own that ought to be christened, as it 
were.” 
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Nina declined another round of cards 
laughingly, and a spot of the Scotch as 
well, and sought her own charming 
room, 

There, an hour later, Kate Heminway 
found her. 

And after a few minutes desultory 
chat Nina, drawing her old-gold negli- 
gee tightly about her, broached the thing 
nearest her heart. 

“There’s something I think I should 
tell you,” she began bravely. 

Kate, still in her damp tweeds, one 
stoutly shod foot on the fender, se- 
lected an atrocious cigarette from its 
packet, and tamped it with a quizzical 
air. 

“You bear a startling resemblance to 
the kitten avowing her innocence with 
the canary feather still decking her nose, 
if I may say so. In this instance Tom, 
I take it, is the canary.” 

“I—I didn’t think it was so obvious !” 
mourned Nina. 

“It’s not only obvious; it’s pitiful. 
He told Ned last night that, if you 
wouldn’t marry him, he’d go to Ne- 
braska or Australia—I forget which. 
It’s the same thing, of course.” 

“I—I practically told him I would 
marry him, an hour ago. I feel like a 
lady cad!” Nina said frankly. “You've 
accepted me so beautifully, not know- 
ing anything about me. And in re- 
turn—I get engaged to your brother.” 

“At least you didn’t reject him!” 

“I didn’t!’ She looked at the older 
woman wistfully. “Can you imagine 
any woman Tom happened to love re- 
jecting him? The point is—me. I 
haven’t a red cent. An aunt died a 
year ago, and I took my small inherit- 
ance and went to Europe. I’ve spent 
every sou, and presently I'll go back 
to a desk in the library. I live in a tiny 
apartment by myself, because I can’t 
bear to be a poor relation. Naturally, 
I’ve no sort of social position, either. 
And I’ve no real right to be here, loung- 
ing before your fire!” 
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Kate raised her brows, flicked the 
ash from her cigarette. 
“Do you love Tom? 
me, isn’t it? 
see !”” 

“T do.” 

“Then his poverty doesn’t make any 
real difference to you?” 

““His—poverty ?” 

For an instant Kate was frightened, 
but not for long. 

“He’s poor! I never guessed that!” 
Nina breathed. “He won’t take a cent 
from us; he'll make you get along on 
his tiny income, pig-headed young fool 
that he is.” 

Nina gave a hysterical laugh. 

“But all that was troubling me was 
the thought of his wealth—that you’d 
think me an out-and-out adventuress, 
ensnaring the first rich man I met!” she 
cried. 

“You ingenuous lamb!” 

Kate kissed the girl’s flushed cheek. 

“Then you don’t mind?” 

“T couldn’t choose a sister-in-law I'd 
like better!” said Kate with intense con- 
viction. “And now that that’s settled, 
and those wretched people are coming, 
I've got to fly. and dress. Mayn’t I 
lend you my maid? She’s a great cross 
to me, for she strives to make me beauti- 
ful—a hopeless task—and then scowls 
so bitterly at the result of her handi- 
work!” 

Nina laughingly declined, and stepped 
into the tiled, green bathroom to draw 
her tub. The luxurious, sunken affair 
was half full of steaming hot water 
when she remembered Marise Delmain’s 
gift of bath crystals. Too bad that 
she had been unable to reach the pretty 
widow by phone, to break the luncheon 
engagement ! 

Her hand was upon the tinted jar 
when the telephone that stood beside 
her bed shrilled. A message from Kate, 
in the hands of her hated maid, she sup- 
posed. She dumped more than half the 
contents of the jar into the tub, sniffed 
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the exotic scent luxuriously, and set 
down the glass jar. 

Blithely she went to the phone. 

“Fortunately for me, I saw in the 
paper that you were the guest of Mrs. 
Edward Heminway!” said the cool 
voice of the woman who had been in 
her thoughts. 

“Marise!”’ gasped the girl. “I’m sorry 
to have broken our appointment. I! 
didn’t know where to reach you.” 

“No?” There was a thread of some- 
thing unpleasant in a voice Nina had 
only heard liltingly, “But I’ll amend 
that unfortunate predicament. I’m in 
Easthampton now. You understand 
why I must see you as soon as pos- 
sible?” - 

What did the silky, meaningful words 
imply ? 

“I—I'm afraid I don’t understand,” 
said Nina blankly. 

“You have in your possession a cer- 
tain something belonging to me, that I 
gave into your care! Foolishly, I ad- 
mit.” 

“Something—of yours?” 

Nina’ was utterly mystified by the 
woman’s manner and words. A sweet, 
sardonic note of mirth traveled across 
the wire. 

“You don’t mean—you can’t mean— 
those bath crystals!’ 

“Precisely,” said the 
voice. 

Nina thought Mrs. Delmain must be 
a little mad. 

“Unfortunately,” she said coolly, 
“T’ve already used them. Do you mind 
explaining just what vou do mean?” 

“That’s hardly necessary,” purred 
the voice. “Is it? Surely you under- 
stand the necessity for a meeting? | 
am here, in the village. I shall come 
to your friend’s house at half after nine, 
and I shall expect you to see me.” 

There was the faint, definite click 
of a receiver’s being replaced upon its 
hook, and Nina was left staring at a 
dead instrument. 


little, brittle 


Ainslee’s 


“The woman's mad!” she whispered 
to herself, and sat down to gaze wide 
eyed into space. 

Then, because it was getting late, 
she rose, and entered the bathroom once 
more. Lost in thought she pinned up 
her silky dark hair and dipped a tenta- 
tive toe into the warm green water. The 
temperature was delicious. And then, 
wincing, she withdrew her small, drip- 
ping foot with a little cry. She had 
stepped on something hard and sharp, 
that had bruised her heel. Bath erys- 
tals melt swiftly! She plunged a startled 
hand into the shallow depths of her 
pool and withdrew, not a handful of 
perfumed crystals, but a substantial, 
glittering strand of pale, wet stones, 
their faceted shapes gleaming in the soft 
light. Crystals that would never dis- 
solve into perfume essence, these! 

Nina stood there with the sparkling 
necklace swinging from thumb and fore- 
finger. Crystals by Fragonard! Their 
size and brilliance and color—the palest 
tint of yellow—made them readily in- 
visible among the crystals of bath salts. 

She examined the exquisite things 
closely. Had it not been for the splen- 
dor of the platinum setting, the delicacy 
of its design, and the blaze of the 
stones themselves, she would have taken 
the thing for a necklace of pale, carved 
topaz. 3ut no ‘semiprecious stones 
would have been set as beautifully as 
these! And no semiprecious stones 
would have occasioned the trickery for 
which these were responsible. 

Nina knew that she held in her small, 
wet hands a fortune in pale canary dia- 
monds. Diamonds that belonged to 
some one else! So Marise Delmain had 


used her as the means of smuggling 
past the customs a very valuable neck- 


lace! What a fool she had been! 
Crystals by Fragonard! Little won- 
der that Mrs, Delmain had frantically 
striven to get in touch with the un- 
witting guardian of such a treasure. 
Well, she would come for them that 
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evening. Had the woman really thought 
that she, Nina Davenport, meant to 
abscond with the jewels? 

As Nina bathed and dressed the bur- 
den of the winking stones lay heavily 
upon her. She didn’t want to leave 
them in her room, The responsibility 
was too great. As she coifed her black 
hair the simple solution of giving them 
to Kate, to put in her safe, came to 
her. Of course, Kate Heminway would 
have a safe for her jewels! 

But a glance at her clock told her 
that the hour was late. She must hurry. 
When she told Tom of the finding of 
the gems he would smile in a superior 
manner. He had warned her of Marise 
Delmain ! 

With a last look at her charming, 
black-gowned reflection Nina left the 
pleasant room, diamonds hidden against 
her beating heart. She hastened down 
the corridor and knocked at Mrs. Hem- 
inway’s door. She was too happy for 
any petty annoyance to trouble her 
now! 

A sallow Frenchwoman curtsied. 
Madame had gone downstairs! Was 
there anything she could do for m’am- 
selle? 

“Nothing, thank you,” said Nina un- 
steadily, and changed her mind. “Yes; 
if you'll fasten this clasp securel P 

She held the yellow diamonds to her 
throat, presented the creamy nape of 
her neck to the maid’s deft fingers. 

It would be far safer to wear the 
jewels than to leave them on her dress- 
ing table, she determined, and smiled at 
the woman’s murmured admiration of 
the magnificent strand. 

Tom Calhoun came forward to meet 
her as she descended the broad flight 
of steps leading down into the living 
hall, his blue eyes very tender as they 
rested upon her. 

She was lovely enough, in her velvet 
frock, with only the glittering yellow 
stones for ornament, to draw the gaze 
of all the men and women grouped 
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about the hall. He was intensely proud 
of her, intensely happy. 

“You’re late, but it was worth the 
extra half hour, vanity !” 

She curtsied. 

“Do you like me—crown jewels and 
all?” 

She touched the gems glittering at 
her throat, and would have confided 
their amazing, brief history to him had 
Kate Heminway not taken possession of 
her. 

One or two men were presented, and 
then, chatting gayly, she became aware 
of some one’s scrutiny. So impelling 
was the sense of being watched that 
she turned abruptly, to meet the pale, 
direct gaze of a tall, handsome woman 
in green, whom she took to be Kate’s 
Roumanian countess. 

A minute later her hostess linked her 
arm in hers. 

“Marie von Zimmerdorn wants to 
meet you; come along, like a darling.” 

Nina, oddly uncomfortable under 
that pale, searching gaze, found her- 
self beside the countess. 

“Let me present Nina Davenport, 
madame. She’s going to be my sister 
before very long!” 

Countess von Zimmerdorn inclined 
her sleek, auburn head, a curious look 
in her pale eyes. 

“Miss Davenport! 
expected pleasure.” 

Kate drifted away again, and Nina 
murmured an adequate response. Why 
on earth should the titled Roumanian 
be staring so at the necklace! Was it 
so very valuable, then? She chattered 
uncomfortably, and was grateful at the 
almost immediate throb of the dinner 
gong. 

The countess turned from her with 
a smile. 

“After dinner we shall have a little 
talk, yes? I am a very old friend of 
Tom’s.” 

The dinner went off in the leisurely, 
agreeable fashion of a dinner party of 


This is—an un- 
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well-chosen people. Nina would have 
been perfectly happy save for the 
scarcely pleasant prospect of the pend- 
ing interview with Mrs. Delmain, and 
a certain indefirable uneasiness, caused, 
no doubt, by the responsibility of wear- 
ing jewels that did not belong to her, 
and in some way accentuated by the 
presence of Sofia von Zimmerdorn, who 
was placed opposite her. 

She fancied uncomfortably that the 
woman’s intent, colorless gaze sought 
her across the banked flowers. It gave 
her an eerie sensation. 

But an occasional encounter with Tom 
Calhoun’s happy blue eyes sent a warm 
tide of joy through her veins. If only 
he hadn't been placed so far away! 

They rose at length, and returned to 
the living hall for coffee and cordials, 
and the company resolved itself into lit- 
tle groups once more, as a successful 
dinner party will. 

Nina, standing against the stone 
mantel, waited for Tom to join her. 
But before he could escape a charming, 


insistent old woman in quantities of 


hand 
found the 


duchesse lace, a long, white 
touched hers, and she 
countess at her elbow. 

A curious ‘premonition smote her. 

“T believe Mrs. Heminway has a very 
fine collection of French fans; will you 
show them to me?” 

A very insistent something underlaid 
the simple request. Nina, who knew 
that the fans lay in glass cabinets in 
the library, could hardly refuse to ac- 
company Sofia von Zimmerdorn into 
the next room. Yet she cast a longing 
glance behind her as they left the 
warmth and color of the living hall for 
the somber, book-lined retreat. 

“These, I believe, belonged to the 
Empress Eugénie,” she began, tapping 
the glass that hid a pair of painted 
frailties in mother-of-pearl and silk. 

But the countess was not listening to 
her. She interrupted her with an amaz- 
ing, an insolently put question. 
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“Your necklace interests me; may I 
ask where you got it?” 

Nina flushed. 

“T—the necklace isn’t mine. 
isn’t it?” 

“It is very valuable.” 

The countess came close enough to 
touch a faceted stone with a caressing 
forefinger. 

“Ts it?” 

Nina knew that her voice trembled 
queerly. Absurd! 

“Yes; how does it come to be in your 
possession ?” 

The woman was impertinent. 
lifted a haughty little head. 

“Really, madame, I can only say that 
the necklace was—loaned to me.” 

Of course Marise Delmain had smug- 
gled the thing into the country. Per- 
haps she had acquired it from some 
intimate of the woman who now ques- 
tioned her. However, Nina could 
hardly give her away. 

“Very interesting,” smiled the woman 
of the cold, pale eyes. “Especially since 
the necklace was stolen from me two 
months ago!” 

“Stolen—from you?” murmured Nina 
incredulously. 

The satin shoe of the countess tap- 
ped impatiently upon the rug. 

“Can’t we dispense with the ingenu- 
ous screen of innocence?” begged the 
countess. “Before dinner, Miss Daven- 
port, I heard enough about you, and 
your romantically unconventional meet- 
ing with Tom Calhoun, to intrigue me. 
I congratulate you upon your coolness ; 
it must be a great asset to you. I doubt 
if any one here suspects how my pres- 
ence must have upset you. But, coo! 
as you are, you must realize that, as 
you Americans say, ‘the game is up!’ 
My necklace, if you please!” 

Nina stepped back in horror. 

“You don’t mean ¥ 

“TI have been as considerate of my 
old friends as possible. I shall spare 
them all that I can—provided you re- 


It’s nice, 


Nina 
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turn my necklace, and leave this house 
within the hour !” 

The woman thought her guilty! 
And suddenly the absurdity of her story 
struck her. If she gasped out the truth 
would she be believed ? 

“You are under a frightful misap- 
prehension!” she whispered. “I—oh, 
if the necklace is yours——~” 

The woman’s black brows lifted sar- 
donically. 

“If you will look on the under side 
of the clasp you will find the coat of 
arms of my house; a spread falcon and 
an entwined initial that is mine.” 

Nina’s hand crept 
throat. 

“T wasn’t aware the thing was in my 
possession until two hours ago!” she 
told the older woman. 

“So?” 

“Of course, if you don’t believe me, 
there is nothing that I can say that will 
clear me in your eyes.” 

“Nothing,” drawled the 
“My necklace, if you please!” 

She made a slight, contemptuous ges- 
ture toward the bell rope, but Nina fore- 
stalled her. 

“T cannot consent to being condemned 
without judge or jury, madame.” A 
servant appeared. “Giles, ask Mr. Cal- 
houn to join us.” 

The countess appraised her 

“You are clever!” 

He came at last. Nina, smiling at 
him, unclasped the necklace from her 
throat, let it slide to a little glittering 
pool on the table between them. 

“Tom, Madame von Zimmerdorn ac- 
cuses me of the theft of her diamond 
necklace !” 

“I would have spared you both this!” 
murmured the countess. 

“What do you mean?” 

He turned white as the pleated bosom 
of his shirt. 

“Just that!” said Nina 
“This is the necklace—that 
night !” 


slawly to her 


countess. 


steadily. 
I wore to- 
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He grasped her by her slim, bare 
shoulders. 

“] realize how incredible it all sounds, 
but you'll have to believe me. Just be- 
fore the ship docked, while I was pack- 
ing, Mrs. Delmain came into my state- 
room——"” 

“That damned woman!’ Calhoun in- 
terposed. 

She went on—told them both the in- 
adequate whole. When she came to the 
end there was a silence. Madame von 
Zimmerdorn picked up the canary dia- 
monds. 

“So you believe her—and not me!” 
breathed Nina. “May I not have my 
doubts? How do I know that this neck- 
lace belongs to the countess?” 

Tom groaned. 

“Tt does, my dear. I remember, un- 
luckily, just when it was stolen. The 
Bucharest papers were full of the 
notorious loss. Madame, I must be- 
lieve Miss Davenport’s story. I can 
only ask you to believe her, too!” 

“You must believe !’” 

Nina’s breath caught in her throat 
with a sob. 

“If it is hard for you to believe in 
my innocence, your faith in me is no 
honor. I cede it—willingly ” 

“Nina!” he implored. 

But she turned from him. 

“T don’t ask you to take my word; I 
do ask you both to be present when 
Mrs. Delmain comes. And she will 
come, believing these jewels to be at 
stake.” 

She was bitter, resentful. So Marise 
Delmain was a thief, and had made of 
her a confederate! Shameful! 

“Nina! I don’t doubt you!” Tom 
begged. “D’you think I could bear to 
listen to the proof of the innocence | 
believe in?” 

“T'm 
manded. 

Madame von Zimmerdorn spoke at 
last. 

“Yes,” she told him gravely; 


afraid you must!” she de- 


“you 
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must. If I have judged unfairly, I 
wish to be put right.” She glanced at 
the clock. “A quarter to ten.” 

Nina felt her heart sink within her. 
If the woman should not come! 

For ten dreary minutes the clock 
ticked ponderously. And then came a 
knock on the door. 

Tom sprang up, clasped the girl to 
him. Torture had imprinted itself upon 
him. 

“What does it matter?” he cried in 
strangled tones. “Nina, I don’t want 
to know anything! I only want—you!” 
he told her. 

“Poor boy!” pitied the countess. 

Nina opened the door. 

“A lady to see Miss Davenport.” 

“Bring her in here.” She turned to 
them. “If you step behind the window 
embrasure you can hear everything. 
You'll have to take my word for it that 
I give the woman no signal.” 

Her heart was hammering as the 
slight, black-clad figure entered. 

Marise Delmain extended both hands, 
watchful, yet effusive. 

But Nina spoke first, gravely: 

“When you telephoned me this after- 
noon [ had just emptied the bath crys- 
tals into my tub. I didn’t realize at all 
what you meant, as you can under- 
stand.” 

Mrs. Delmain made an apologetic ges- 
ture. 

“Of course not. 
ever forgive me for the trick? But I 
had no earthly way of getting the neck- 
lace past the customs—and I had paid 
an exorbitant price for it in the first 
place. Every one smuggles stuff in, of 
course. If I hadn’t thought of con- 
cealing my diamonds in the yellow bath 
crystals 

She shrugged and flashed a charming 
smile upon the girl. 

“Admit that it was clever of me!”’ 

“I do,” Nina assured her dryly. 

“But you’re angry with me. I’m hor- 
ribly penitent! (But, of course, I 


Dear Nina, will you 
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mustn’t keep you any longer. 
let me have the stones ne 

She was nervous—so nervous that her 
pretty mouth twitched now and then. 

“I’m afraid I can’t do that!” said 
Nina clearly. 

A shrill, ugly accusation fell from the 
pretty mouth. 

“Because their rightful owner has al- 
ready got them!” 

“What do you mean?” said Mrs. Del- 
main between her teeth. 

There was the deadened rustle of a 
velvet fold. 

“Dear Mile. Arnaude!” murmured the 
countess, and faced her. “To think that 
we should meet again, like this! And 
I never suspected you of having filched 
my necklace.” 

The woman Nina and Tom knew as 
Mrs. Delmain crumpled. 

“My old companion,” explained the 
countess, whose powdered bosom rose 
and fell beneath a glittering strand of 
canary-colored stones. “She left me 
six months before the theft, very clev- 
erly. Mile. Arnaude, you did your best 
to implicate this girl; it’s an ironic touch 
that through her alone you come to de- 
feat. I like irony.” 

Mrs. Delmain plucked at her veil. 

“You mean that you didn’t follow me 
to Paris, then here?” 

“T hadn’t a notion that you had any- 
thing to do with the theft, I tell you,” 
the countess assured her, 

“You know the whole story. Send 
for the police!” shrugged Mrs, Del- 
main. 

The countess patted back a yawn. 

“But I should have to appear in 
court. I wouldn’t like that,” she ex- 
plained naively. “And I have my dia- 
monds. My dear young woman, I dare 
say there are a great many other charges 
against you without adding this to the 
list. If Miss Davenport is willing a 
she continued. 

“Oh, yes!” breathed Nina. 

Tom had already rung. Silently, with 


If you'll 
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no further word, the woman they had 
known followed the manservant out. 

“And now,” sighed the titled Rou- 
manian, “I must make my magnificent 
gesture of apology to vou, Tom. Your 
fiancée may accept it through you; I 
can only hope that she will!” 

She could be very winning, but her 
sweeping departure from the quiet room 
endeared her to Nina more than any- 
thing she could have said. 
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“T don’t dare touch you!” said Tom 
unsteadily. 

“Coward!” she taunted, amber eyes 
blurred with tears, and linked his craven 
arms about her. “The old-fashioned 
credo of faith in the woman one loves 
is very splendid,” she whispered shakily, 
“but, oh, Tom darling, love that en- 
dures, for the woman one hasn’t abso- 
lute faith in, is much more splendid!” 

And she kissed his shamed brow. 


Fragonard 





THE YEAR'S YOUNG 


OULD you have summer? I will give it to you, 
With the rustling of the grasses under bright, stiff trees, 
And a wild swan sailing down the river, 
And a white moon riding on the breeze. 


Would you have autumn? I will wake it for you, 
With leaves a golden torrent and the hills hot red, 
And the whole earth heavy with its harvest, 
And the whole earth talking to its dead. 


Would you have winter? Here I spread it for you, 
With the chill wind whining and the great, gray sky, 
And the pale snow weeping out of heaven, 
And the dumb earth a dead man’s cry. 


But if you would have spring, take me, O my lover, 
Tight into your arms again, curved above your heart, 
For the year’s young when we cling together, F 
And the world dies when we are apart. 
CLEMENT Woop. 
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OWN past the heights of sleep 
beneath which Bob Durkee lay, 
the noise penetrated like a stone 
dropped into a cafion and at last reach- 
ing the floor. He was instantly awake. 
In the tiny courtyard outside his win- 
dow there had been some sort of com- 
motion—running feet, a sense of danger. 

All seemed quiet enough now. Moon- 
light streamed across that corner of the 
living room which he could see beyond 
the open chamber door. No sound came 
from Carter’s room. The illuminated 
hands of the clock on the bedside table 
pointed greenly to half past one. Car- 
ter probably had not yet returned. 

One lone taxicab, rounding the curb 
of Fifth Avenue, stirred the air with 
a not-unpleasant hum. After it passed, 
the spring night grew so quiet that Dur- 
kee could hear the rustle of trees where 
Washington Square forgot the turmoil 
of the day and became again a village 
green. It was a restful place, Durkee 
reflected, this little snuggery which Car- 
ter had hewn out for himself when they 
commissioned him to turn the great 
brick mansion into apartments. Clever 
boy, Carter, he conceded with one 
architect’s approval of another. At the 
rear of the house, the snuggery lay far 
enough back from the street to escape 
both dust and noise. And, being on the 
ground floor, its living room opened 
upon a long, walled garden. A whiff of 
grass and flowers came to Durkee now, 
cool, sweet, indescribably refreshing. 

That tall window, reaching almost to 
the floor, must be open in the hallway 
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on the courtyard side, he _ reflected 
further. Little vase full of hyacinths 
on the sill. Artistic chap, Carter. Blue 
flowers, blue curtains. Awfully nice to 
let Durkee bunk there for a couple of 
weeks. It would have been ghastly, liv- 
ing in a hotel while scouting round for a 
place of his own. Through his mind 
raced jumbled images of himself hur- 
rying hither from San Francisco, gratu- 
latory phrases from the head of the 
firm, offer of junior partnership; these 
blended rosily with a desire for more 
sleep and the pleasing thought that, in 
spite of his money, he really was making 
his mark in the architectural world. 
From the living room came the faint- 
est noise. Durkee, alert again on the in- 
stant, could not be certain he heard a 
noise at all. Silently he swung out of bed, 
donned felt shoes and dressing gown, 
and in three soundless strides was on the 
living-room threshold. He noticed in 
passing that the courtyard window was 
open. In a corner of the hall stood a 
blackthorn cane which Carter occasion- 
ally carried on days when he felt par- 
ticularly swanky. Durkee’s hand closed 
over this weapon as he stood at gaze. 
The room lay empty and serene in the 
moonlight, with a baffling air of inno- 
cence. The crackle jar which Durkee 
had appropriated for his tobacco—he 
and Carter held many disputes as to the 
relative merits of pipe and cigarette— 
caught the moonbeams and held them 
on its polished side. The enormous 
easy-chairs, like those in a man’s club, 
sprawled darkly. Behind the thin cur- 
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taining of the French doors, the gar- 
den shrubbery was all pale silver and 
unfathomable black. 

Even as his cool, gray eyes swept the 
place in minute scrutiny, Durkee 
thought again how snug, how remote it 
was. Shouldn’t wonder—so ran his 
half-formed idea—if Carter pulled some 
rather zippy parties here now and then. 
Carter was brilliant, but a bit young. 
Durkee used the last adjective with the 
maturity of his own almost thirty years. 

Obviously there was no menace in this 
room. The explorer turned away with 
a sheepish grimace and, just for luck, 
snapped on a light in the hall. The tall 
window gaped wide. By bending his 
dark head, Durkee could easily have 
stepped over its low seat and into the 
court. The vase of flowers, however, 
was undisturbed, and a night marauder, 
entering over that sill in the dark, would 
almost certainly have overturned them. 
Durkee, as a prudent afterthought, 
closed and bolted the casement, and 
snapped off the light. 

Still 

It had sounded like a noise in the 
living room, and Durkee’s associates 
knew him for a man who liked to get 
down to first causes. Standing within 
the hall shadows himself, Durkee 
reached inside the living room, felt 
along the wall, and turned on the am- 
ber-shaded side lights. He grinned at 
his own precaution. Little could have 
hidden from that soft, yet revealing il- 
lumination. To his critical glance, not 
a thing looked out of place. Or was the 
black-and-gold Japanese screen the least 
bit awry? 

The silent, athletic stride took him to 
the screen. Gripping the cane, he looked 
over the scalloped top. Nothing behind 
it but the closed closet door! Feeling a 
bit like a fool, but knowing it to be the 
wise thing to do, Durkee glided around 
the screen and with a quick wrench flung 
open the door of the closet so that the 
light poured within. 
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“Well, by the Lord Harry!” said 
Durkee. 

Crouched almost at his feet in the 
shallow niche was a girl with the whitest 
face and the bluest eyes he had ever 
beheld. They shone—those eyes—like 
great, polished sapphires in that pallid 
mask of terror. Even her lips were pale. 
For a moment it seemed a question 
whether she would collapse on the floor 
or spring at his throat like a frightened 
cat. 

Through dragging seconds they stared 
at each other. She was very little and 
very young, with a pointed face that 
would have been pretty except for its 
agonized expression. Her chin had a 
glorious cleft in it. 

With a sudden, despairing cry she 
threw an arm across her eyes. Durkee’s 
heart melted within him. The girl had 
no business to be here, of course, but 
he had never felt more pity for any hu- 
man being. Swiftly he stooped, caught 
her by the elbow, and drew her to her 
feet. She resisted with feeble strength, 
as a canary might resist a tiger, and 
Durkee found himself unwillingly in 
the position of a man who is dragging a 
woman along against her will. 

He halted at once. The girl clutched 
at the lapels of his dressing gown as if 
to keep herself from falling. It seemed 
as if she were about to faint, and Dur- 
kee put out his arm to steady her. Sag- 
ging, her slim figure trembling so that 
she could scarcely stand, the girl threw 
back her head and fixed on him a look 
glazed with horror. In all his life Dur- 
kee had not seen a look of such utter 
desperation. 

“Please!” 


She moistened her lips. 
“You're not going to call the police?” 
His impulse was to say no. But what 


was she doing here? What mischief 
had she been up to? He gave an ap- 
praising quarter minute to the trim, 
black suit and high-heeled shoes, the 
small black hat from beneath which 
fluffed soft hair that burned like cop- 
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per, to the low, cultured voice. Against 
these things he balanced the immediate 
and damning facts. 

The girl held her breath, hands 
squeezed together against her breast, 
awaiting his decision. 

“Why not ?” he said curtly. 

She took a step backward, eyes dart- 
ing about the room to seek a miraculous 
means of escape. 

“But I’m not a thief !’’ she cried, hold- 
ing out her hands in entreaty so poignant 
that remorse stabbed him. “Won't you 
please believe ” 

Voice and strength failed at once. 
Durkee caught the slim figure as it stum- 
bled forward, and lifted it bodily into 
one of the cavernous chairs. 

“Forgive me,” he said absurdly 
enough, though the absurdity of it did 
not strike him until afterward. “Of 
course, I won’t hand you over to the 
police. My dear girl, don’t do that!” 


She had begun to cry softly into a lace 
handkerchief quite evidently not in- 


tended for such rough usage. ‘For 
Heaven’s sake!’ Durkee had a man’s 
dismay of tears. He plunged across the 
room to a carved-ebony cabinet and 
plunged back again with a bottle of Car- 
ter’s excellent port and a glass. “Drink 
this!” he begged. “I .tell you, I'm not 
going to whisper it to the police. Won't 
you stop that? Can't you?” 

“T’ll try,” she replied docilely. And 
after a moment or two of trying, she 
emerged from behind the handkerchief 
with the ghost of a smile. 

“That’s better.” He poured a drink 
for himself, and sat down opposite his 
visitor with the glass in his hand. 

She grew nervous beneath his covert 
scrutiny. Half rising, she stammered: 

“I'd better go——”’ 

“Not yet,” Durkee answered in such 
a tone of command that she dropped 
back into the chair again, watchful, ap- 
prehensive. 

There was quite a long silence after 
that. Durkee waited for the girl to 
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speak, feeling a strange reluctance to 
question her. He finished the glass of 
wine, put the telltale bottle away, and 
with his emptied glass in one hand 
reached across to take hers. As she 
handed it to him, their fingers touched. 
The girl’s were icy, yet at the touch a 
little electric thrill ran up Durkee’s 
arm. Or did he imagine it? She was, to 
be sure, attractive; the circumstances 
were romantic; but could he, a staid 
architect of almost thirty, grow inter- 
ested so suddenly in a person of such 
dubious He left the thought in 
midair as he shoved the glasses into the 
carved cabinet. His own feelings amused 
him. Her pathetic fear, her shining 
eyes, and the extraordinary situation had 
stirred him more deeply than at first he 
realized. Must be getting old and sen- 
timental, he concluded. 

Once again he sat down, facing her. 
The shining eyes returned his gaze 
steadily enough, though the little hands 
fidgeted nervously. A person of such 
dubious H’m! Durkee was 
forced to admit that, if he had met her 
at a dance, he would have considered 
the lady not*only his social equal, but a 
distinct find. Durkee, too, was rather 
a connoisseur in such matters. 

He admired her ability to refrain from 
speaking. Yet, under the circumstances, 
it nettled him a trifle. Evidently her 
self-possession was returning. A tinge 
of color crept into the pale face. She 
straightened in the chair with a youth- 
ful sort of dignity. 

“What were you doing in here?” Dur- 
kee asked finally. “Tell me! You 
needn't be afraid I'll give you away.” 

She looked down at her fingers, con- 
sidering. 

“Oh, I wish I could tell you,” she be- 
gan, a wistful, pleading note in her voice, 
“but I can’t. It—it would involve some 
one else.” 

Some one else. So! 

While he was pondering this, she 
spoke again. 
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“Won't you let me leave now? 
I’ve got to get home. It’s late.” 

“Where do you live?” Durkee 
quired. Futile question! 

A tremulous smile played about the 
girl’s lips. The cleft chin quivered. 

“I really can’t tell you these things,” 
she said in a low tone. Then, at Dur- 
kee’s frown: ‘““Why must you ask them? 
Can’t you just let me go——” 

It occurred to Durkee suddenly that 
he didn’t want to let her go—not with- 
out some assurance that he could find her 
again. Besides, the thing was so—so ir- 
regular was the best word he could con- 
jure, and the most merciful. 

“But don’t you see,” he asked reason- 
ably, “that I can hardly let you go just 
like this, without some explanation? I 
discover you hiding in a closet, at this 
hour of the morning. It isn’t what the 
ladies of my acquaintance usually do, you 
know. And yet you suggest that I sim- 
ply open the door and bid you good night 
without—well, without any assurance as 


= 


in- 


to why you picked my closet to hide in.” 
The girl nodded soberly. 
“Of course, I 


owe you an apol- 
seal 

“You owe me an explanation,” he cor- 
rected. 

Her hands flew out in a gesture of 
despair. 

“And 
give!” 

Durkee laughed, though his jaw set in 
an obstinate line. The girl noted it. 
Leaning forward, she began to speak 
rapidly. 

“It looks queer, of course. Oh, please! 
Please don’t laugh! But I had to hide 
somewhere. They—some one was run- 
ning after me, trying to catch me. T’ll 
tell you all I can about it; you’ve been 
so good.” She paused a moment. Then, 
with the same despairing gesture. “Only 
that’s just it. I can’t tell you. I can’t 
tell anybody.” 

Durkee’s voice lost a little of its len- 
iency. 


that’s exactly what I can’t 
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“You'll have to tell me more than 
that,” he said. 

He could see her mental effort, as she 
picked words with infinite caution. 

“Something happened that made it 
necessary for me to run away from a 
—a person.” 

“You were running away 
home?” he filled in the pause. 

She seemed, next instant, to 


from 


“No.” 
regret the quick reply, which it was too 
late to recall. ‘There was some 
trouble.” 

“You ran away from some trouble, 
and somebody tried to catch you. 
Well?” 

“I saw the little alley beside your 
house—the little courtyard. So I ran 
into it. A window was open. Before I 
realized what I was doing, I stepped 
over the sill into your hallway. Then” 
—she shivered—“I didn’t dare go out 
into the Square again. So I started 
across the living room to the door over 
there.” She pointed toward the gar- 
den. “I had gone around the corner of 
that big screen on my way to the door 
when you turned on a light in the hall. 
It scared me so that I slipped into the 
closet. And then you came.” 

She waited, eyes dark with anxiety. 

“Go on,” Durkee commanded. 

The girl wrung her hands. 

“Why must you insist and insist? 
Whatever I’ve done, I haven’t harmed 
you in any way. You don’t really think 
I’m a burglar, do you?’ 

“T don’t know,” said Durkee truth- 
fully. 

“Go look through the apartment, and 
see if anything is missing.”” Her words 
came eagerly. “Please look! I’ve taken 
nothing; truly, truly——” She broke 
off with a faint laugh. “You don’t 
know how absurd this is!” 

He began to think perhaps it was. 
Certainly she hadn’t the appearance_of 
any criminal type he’d ever heard about. 

“If I haven’t harmed you,” she 
argued further, pressing the advantage 
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which she apparently saw by his ex- 
pression that she had obtained, “what” 
—the smile took away the impertinence 
of the words—“what business is it of 
yours? Why can’t you accept my apol- 
ogies, and let me go? A (ter, of course, 
you’ve looked round to make sure that 
ali your property is safe.” She spoke 
with a hint of scorn, yet with too much 
eagerness, 

Durkee reflected that, if he gave her 
the opportunity, she might disappear out 
the window again. Anyway, he didn’t 
need to search the apartment. Every- 
thing was in its place. The only things 
of real value to a thief were Carter’s 
tapestries, and these hung on the wall 
behind the girl’s head. He felt inclined 
to believe her story. Still, it seemed un- 
wise to let her go without a clearer ex- 
planation. 

“This 


trouble you 


were running 


from,” he commenced; “if you told me 
about it, perhaps I could help you.” He 
added gently: “I’d like to, you know.” 
And after a moment, as the girl stared 


at him with earnest eyes: “You could 
trust me.” 

“I’m sure I could,” she murmured, 
“but She struggled visibly with 
the pro and con of the situation. ‘“There 
is a way in which you could help me. 
I don’t think you would break your 
word; and I’m going to ask you, what- 
ever may come, not to give me away. 
Not to tell any one, ever, that I was 
here to-night. Not to do or say any- 
thing that would give me away at all. 
Will you promise ?” 

Durkee was on the point of agreeing. 
But his better judgment checked the 
word. 

“That’s a large promise,” he coun- 
tered. “I couldn’t make it without 
knowing something about what sort of 
thing this trouble was. It might have 
been a murder, for all I know.” He 
studied her face closely. 

“Oh, not a murder,” the girl answered 
with a quivering smile that deepened the 
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cleft in her chin. 
of a murder, now.” 

The words did not perhaps sound so 
reassuring as they were meant to be. 
Durkee’s jaw resumed its very firm line, 
He spoke quietly, however : 

“That just goes to show what I’m try- 
ing to make you see. Don’t you under- 
stand that | can't let you leave until you 
give me some idea of what has happened, 
or of what may happen? How do I 
know that in allowing you to leave I’m 
not—not— 

“Aiding and abetting a felony?’ The 
girl spoke with flippancy. Those shin- 
ing eyes had grown a little hard, and 
there was a defiant, stubborn look 
around her mouth. 

“Or letting you run into some other 
trouble,” he amended. 

Her shrug was one of angry resigna- 
tion. 

“Does it matter?” 

“T shouldn’t like the idea.” 

They sat for several minutes without 
speaking. But the girl betrayed her 
nervousness by drumming on the chair 
arm. She had blossomed into amazing 
prettiness with the little gust of anger. 
Her blue eyes sparkled with a frosty 
glint, and warm red mounted her cheeks. 
Even the frown, emphasizing the slim 
line of her dark eyebrows, was no dis- 
figurement. Given half a chance, she’d 
be an imperious little baggage on occa- 
sion, Durkee told himself with an in- 
ward chuckle. There was a quaintly 
grande-dame air about her annoyance, 
like that of the season’s favorite dé- 
butante when an escort turned up late 
at some appointment. 

“Please make up your mind to tell me 
soon,” he urged, smiling. 

“My mind is made up,”” she retorted 
quietly. 

“Because,” he went on with splendid 
nonchalance, “the man whose apartment 
this is will be coming home pretty soon, 
and he might feel more deeply on the 
subject of vour unconventional dropping 


“There’s no danger 
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in than I do. 
you see.” 

She gripped the chair arms till her 
pink nails whitened. 

“Would he have me arrested?’ she 
asked almost in a whisper, the defiance 
instantly gone. 

“T’d ask him not to,” Durkee replied, 
“but he has strong ideas on property 
rights, entering without a warrant, and 
so on.” 

Oddly enough, the legal phraseology 
laid a sort of horrified spell upon the 
girl The warm red faded. Durkee 
felt himself a brute to torture her like 
this—she was so little and so young! 
Yet, good heavens, what was he to do? 
He must get at the truth somehow. 

“Is—is your friend a detective?” the 
girl said at length, rather hoarsely. “Is 
he connected with the police department, 
or—who is he, anyway? Who are 
you?” 

Durkee might well have retorted in 
kind. 


I’m only a visitor myself, 


“I’m only an architect by profession,” 
he answered, and in spite of himself a 
soothing note crept into his voice in view 
of her terror, “Robert Edmonds Dur- 
kee by name, New Yorker by birth, San 


Francisco by transplantation. The 
owner of this apartment is likewise an 
architect, Blake Carter by name Y 

“Blake Carter!’ said the girl. 

“Do you know him?” asked 
astounded Durkee. 

“Oh, I must get out of here!” she 
said by way of answer. ‘You must let 
me go; you mustn't keep me here any 
longer.” 

“Do you know him?” Durkee insisted. 
Surely she wasn’t Blake Carter’s tvpe of 
girl! 

“I’ve heard of him,” she evaded 
Then, meeting Durkee’s troubled eyes 
honestly: “I met him once, long ago. 
He—I don’t think he would remember. 
T know friends of his.” She halted the 
somewhat incoherent explanation, to 
press a hand to her forehead. “But he 


the 
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might recognize me, don’t you see? And 
that would mean F 

All at once she darted over to Dur- 
kee’s chair, clutched him by the shoul- 
der, shaking him in her impatience. 

“I can’t stay here any longer, don’t 
you understand that? He may come in 
at any minute!” 

Durkee rose, caught her trembling 
hands. 

“Let’s get this straight,” he said 
grimly. “It’s a long while since you saw 
Carter ?” 

She nodded. 

“Oh, ages ago. I’ve been to school 
since then.” A flicker went through 
Durkee’s gaze, and she gave an impish 
smile. “Not reform school, either. And 
for three years, till just lately, I’ve been 
in Europe. He wouldn’t recognize me; 
but he might. And, anyway, even if he 
didn’t know me, yet, if he found me 
here to-night, next time he saw me—— 
Oh, this is too ghastly! You must let 
me-go. You must!” 

Durkee put her gently into the chair 
again. 

“This brings us right back where we 
started from,” he reminded soberly. “T 
certainly can’t let you go now till I know 
a good bit more about what has hap- 
pened to-night. Would you have run in 
here if you’d known this was Carter’s 
apartment ?” 

“I'd have run into any hiding place. 
At least—how can I tell? No, not here. 
Surely not here.” 

“You’ve never 
then ?” 

“Why, no! Of course not.” 

She spoke with a certain primness that 
made Durkee a little ashamed of him- 
self. He abandoned that line of ques- 
tioning, and fell to studying the anxious 
face. Mightn’t the girl be, after all, 
what she said? Mightn’t she belong in 
the sheltered, cultured circles to which 
by her speech and manner she appeared 
to be linked? Finishing school. Three 
years in Europe. H’m! 


been here before, 
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But if she belonged in sheltered and 
cultured circles, what was she doing, 
running away from trouble at that hour 
in the morning, hiding in a strange 
apartment, filled with agitation lest she 
meet Blake Carter? Europe! It is not 
only débutantes who spend time in 
Europe! Sheltered? Where, then, was 
her escort? Tha story was as full of 
holes as a sieve. Durkee felt impatient 
at having half decided to take the girl 
upon, so to speak, her face value. 

Yet the more he studied her, the less 
convinced he felt that she was less, or 
more, than she pretended. He ran a 
hand through his hair in bewilderment, 
rose from his chair again, and began to 
pace up and down the room. His long, 
black-silk dressing gown gave him a for- 
bidding, judicial appearance. 

“What will he think,” the girl cried, 
stung by a sudden new panic, “if he 
comes in and finds me here with you, 
like this?” 

Durkee halted, gazing at her with 
gloomy indecision. Was this naiveté? 

“One doesn’t get into evening clothes 
when hunting for an intruder at half 
past one in the morning,” he reminded 
her coldly. “As to that phase of it, 
Carter won’t think anything. Why 
should he?” 

The girl made no answer. Vague 
possibilities crowded Durkee’s head. 

“Why should he?” Durkee insisted. 

“But when he sees me, if he recog- 
nizes me ” She paused, apparently 
overcome by all the crowding fears. 

Durkee leaned against the table, 
pounding it lightly with his fist. 

“Let’s get down to cases,” he begged. 
“You seem to be as much afraid he will 
recognize you as that he won't. If he 
doesn’t, he may take you for a burglar. 
That’s clear enough. If he does recog- 
nize you—what are you so frightened of, 
in that event?” 

She beat her hands together. 

“That would be terrible!” she wailed 
“If he knows who I am, how can I ex- 
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plain being here? What can I say? He 


might think so many things—and he 


might guess the truth!” 

“Ah, the truth!” Durkee spoke 
sternly. He was becoming impatient 
with this tangled coil of dreads. “Why 
not give me, also, a chance to guess the 
truth? At least, if Carter guessed it, 
this much is clear: he wouldn't take you 
for a burglar. That much is estab- 
lished, isn’t it?” 

“Tl don’t know,” she whispered. At 
once she clapped a hand over her mouth 
and twisted away in new fright. 

Durkee gave the admission its full rat- 
ing. If Carter, knowing who the girl 
was, could still think it possible for her 
to be a burglar, then the cultured and 
sheltered idea went aglimmering. 

“Yet you don’t look ” The words 
were out before he knew it. He broke 
off to stare at her dumbly. Without 
actually bothering to think it, he knew 
that, if this girl really proved to be less 
than she seemed, it was going to be the 
greatest disappointment of his life. 
“Can’t we get down below all this mys- 
tery?” he asked wearily. 

She stared back with such appeal that 
once more his heart melted. She seemed 
at the end of her rope, poor child. 

On impulse, he took her cold hands 
into one of his square palms, and laid 
his other hand over them. 

“Please don’t look so frightened,” he 
begged. “Don’t you see that I want to 
believe every word you say? Don’t you 
see that I want to help you out of what- 
ever trouble you are in? Won’t you trust 
me? Won't you prove to me somehow 
that you weren’t mixed up in any—I’ll 
put it baldly—any crime to-night, and 
that, if you go out of here, you won’t be 
walking right into some other trouble 
worse than the one from which you were 
trying to escape?” 

The great blue eyes, softened now, 
looked into his as though hypnotized. 
He thought her resolution was weaken- 
ing. 


As 
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“Won't you tell me?” he coaxed. “I’m 
not asking you these questions because [ 
want to pry. I’m asking them so that 
my conscience will be free to let you 
go as you beg me to do. Won't you tell 
me why you're so afraid of meeting 
Carter?” 

At the words, her eyes clouded. 

“I'd tell you everything,” she said in a 
low voice, “if only it didn’t involve some 
one else. Perhaps some day 

He snatched at the concession. 

“Promise you'll tell me some day, not 
too far hence, and I'll risk letting you 
go now.” 

“I can't promise even that,” she an- 
swered stubbornly. 

He dropped her hands and turned 
away. 

“Hush!” she cried in a whisper thrill- 
ing with fear. ‘What was that? It’s 
Blake Carter! There’s some one at the 
door.” 

She fled to him, with what instinct for 
protection he could not fathom, yet the 
fact that she turned to him for help 
moved Durkee strangely. He put an arm 
around her, and they stood frozen, 
straining their ears. There were, in- 
deed, footsteps muffled by distance. 
They drummed a few moments and were 
gone. 

Durkee’s sigh of relief was as pro- 
found as the girl’s. What the deuce 
would he tell Carter, anyway, if the fel- 
low came in? Would he have the heart 
to tell him how he had discovered her 
hiding in the closet? The thing grew 
more bristly with complications every 
moment. And Carter might be here at 
any time, now. It must be after two 
o'clock. Why wouldn't the stubborn lit- 
tle thing give him some assurance so that 
he could let her go? Or couldn't she? 
Was she involved in such a beastly mess 
that she dared not hint at it? This was 
enough to drive a man insane. 

She looked as guileless as an angel 
And her story was as thin as air. 

“You won't let Blake Carter know— 
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anything?” she besought him now, with 
that piteous look. 

Suddenly Durkee knew he wouldn't. 
No good letting her realize this, how- 
ever. He managed a passable shrug and 
averted his eyes. 

“Carter won't stay out much longer,” 
he said. 

She gave a heart-stricken gasp. He 
thought it portended tears, but it por- 
tended much worse. Before he could 
reach her, she crumpled in a heap on the 
floor. 

Cursing himself aloud for a heartless 
beast, Durkee picked her up in his arms 
and carried her across the room to a 
couch. Here he laid the girl down, 
chafed her hands, thrust the little black 
hat from her waving, copper hair. She 
looked so helpless, so utterly at his 
mercy, as she lay there with eyelids mo- 
tionless. 


LL 


Durkee leaped toward the wine closet, 
but a faint sound recalled him to her 
side. Weakly she was trying to tell him 
something. A frantic gesture of repul- 
sion. For some reason, she didn’t want 
the wine. 

“Water!” she gasped. 

He flew into the kitchenette which 
Carter had added as an afterthought just 
beyond the living room. His heart was 
weak as water itself within him. To 
think that his cruelty had brought the 
girl to this! He might have realized that 
she was cracking under the long torture. 
In the revulsion of feeling, he was ready 
to believe anything she said. 

In his haste, he fumbled the electric 
button. A light at last! Where were 
the water glasses? Deuce take these 
trick faucets that turned the opposite 
way from which you expected. Deuce 
take Carter, who had to try out all the 
new trick inventions in this apartment 
of his. 

The girl would be dead before he got 
back. Water! Why water instead of 
the port wine? 

Running back into the living room, the 
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glass of water slopping over on Carter’s 
precious Turkish rug, Durkee was car- 
ried almost to the couch by his own 
momentum before he could stop. He 
couldn't believe his eyes. The couch was 
empty. The room was empty. 

He set the glass down slowly on the 
polished table, heedless of Carter's warn- 
ings against doing that very thing. So 
it had been a sham faint. She had fooled 
him, just to get away. When he was 
sick with remorse for having frightened 
her so dreadfully, that girl with the 
candid, sapphire eyes had been merely 
biding her chance to do this. Water, in- 
deed! Of course, she begged for water 
instead of the port. To get the water, 
he was obliged to leave the room. 

Her story—or so much of it as she 
had told—was that a sham, too? No 
doubt. And yet—— Oh, well. Let 
her go. 

Or, no! Don’t let her go. Don’t let 
her succeed in any trick so contemptible. 
More bitter rage than he ever remem- 


bered feeling till that moment seized 


Durkee. The girl, perliaps, hadn’t yet 
made her escape. He sprang to the door 
that opened on the garden. The handle 
was twisted, as though by a violent 
wrench, but quite evidently the new- 
fangled catch had not been unlatched. 
In two bounds, Durkee was across the 
room and in the hallway. Was she at 
the front door? Aha! Good old Car- 
ter, who put intricate gimcrack fasten- 
ings on his windows. Here she was in 
the hallway, trying in vain to undo the 
latch on the tall window through which 
she had entered, and which Durkee long 
since had locked. 

“T’ll teach you to play a trick .like 
that,” he said between his teeth, sur- 
prised at his own ferocity. Surprised 
even more to feel a great relief at finding 
her. (If she had vanished out that win- 
dow, he might never have got trace of 
her again. 

She whimpered, tried to plead, but 
with obdurate anger he picked her up 
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and carried her back into the living room. 
Here he deposited her, none too gently, 
in the big chair, and putting his hands 
on the chair arms, leaned toward her so 
that she was compelled to look up into 
his furious eyes. 

What she saw there appeared to daunt 
her somewhat. She drew back as far as 
possible, shrinking into the cushions, and 
wringing her hands in the way that had 
proved effective before. Durkee coldly 
ignored the gesture, though even now it 
knocked at his heart almost irresistibly. 

“You'll stay there until Carter comes, 
or until you tell me what I want to 
know,” he said with deadly quiet. 

“T can’t stay here! I can’t!” she kept 
repeating. When she found that he paid 
no attention to the words, she tried to 
rise. Durkee thrust her back into the 
chair. The compelling hand roused in 
the girl an anger as deep as his own. 
With a small, white fist she drove at his 
face, striking him fairly in the mouth. 

It might have been a leaf tapping the 
face of an iron statue. Durkee’s posi- 
tion, even his expression, did not 
change. She struck again. His eyes 
burned a little more intently into her 
own. Raising her hand for the third 
blow, the utter impotence of her own 
light strength against the iron of that 
face overcame her. Instead of striking, 
she put the clenched fingers across her 
eyes and buried her head on the chair 
arm. 

Not until then did Durkee resume his 
sentinel seat opposite. 

It was quite a long while before she 
lifted her head again. Durkee had time 
to consider how much a creature of habit 
a woman is, even in moments of stress. 
Before fleeing to the hall window she 
had resumed the little black hat. 

Her head was up now, though, even 
if her eyes remained somewhat shame- 
facedly veiled. 

“You have been kind, on the whole,” 
she remarked with surprising poise. 
Perhaps it was the poise of desperation. 
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“It was pretty beastly of me to strike 
you. I—I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t mention it,’ Durkee said. “It 
amused me.” 

“Are you amused now?” 
piteously. 

“N-not exactly,” Durkee admitted. 

“Don't be amused,” she entreated, 
“and don’t be any angrier than you can 
help. It’s too for either. If 
you will only let me go, I shall be safe. 
If you detain me here, | shall involve 
some one whom I love in dreadful 
trouble.” 

Some one whom she loved! Indeed? 

“If I give you my word that I have 
done nothing wrong, won't you believe 
me?” 


she asked 


serious 


Her tone was passionate with 
pleading, her eyes fixed themselves dark- 
ly on his face. “Ii | give you my word 
that I am not running into danger, but 

-because you have let me stay here— 
I'm now iree from it, won't you believe 
me? Won't you let me creep out 
through the garden, there, and go 
home ?”’ 

Durkee hesitated. 
veracious ring 
ness. 


Her had a 
But he spoke with light- 


voice 


“You couldn't get out by the garden 
in any case. There’s a high wall. And 
if, as the melodramas have it, I let you 
go out, out into the night, how do I 
know I'll ever see you again? And I'd 
like to. Soon.” 

She didn’t pause to weigh this. 

“You'll see me again. Soon. I[’'ll— 
I'll telephone.” She spoke breathlessly 

The compliance was so immediate, so 
patently due to a frenzy of impatience 
to be gone, that Durkee found emphasis 
necessary. 

“That’s a promise, you understand. 
You'll keep it?” 

This checked her for an instant. 

“If you'll promise me what I asked 
you,” she said warily. 

She drove a shrewd bargain, even in 
her haste. A promise never, “whatever 
might come,” to do or say anything that 
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would betray her presence here to-night, 
or that would “give her away at all.” 
This might be pledging himself too deep- 
ly. Durkee frowned. Ought he to 
make a blind promise like this? Or 
ought—— 

There came footsteps which paused 
outside the front door of the apartment, 
at the far end of the hallway beyond 
Durkee’s bedroom. With one impulse 
the girl and Durkee sprang to their feet. 
Her imploring hands caught at him. 

“Please! I beg you!” she whispered. 
“I've done nothing wrong—you must 
believe me! Promise! Promise, and 
hide me!” 

\ key was being fitted into the lock 
Carter, at last! Durkee pushed the gir! 
toward the door leading into the garden 
“Twist the knob to the left, not the 
right,” he commanded hurriedly. “I'll 
see that you get out, somehow, later. 
Hide in the shrubbery. Quick!” 

Still she clung to him, turning to his 
a face white with entreaty, a face piti- 


ful, childlike, irresistible in its appeal. 


“Promise!” she gasped. 
“IT promise,” Durkee answered. In 
the split second that remained to them, 
he saw gratitude flash into those hunted 
eyes, saw the buoyant spring with which 
she threw herself across the room, saw 
the girl pause to throw back at him a 
look as shining as the crackle jar on the 
table at her side. He would never for- 
get that picture, that briefest instant of 
halt in the midst of flight. But he 
waited for no more in his dash down 
the hall to meet and forestall Carter. 
The fingers of his right hand tingled 
Even as he had laid them on the girl's 
shoulder, thrusting her toward safety, 
she had brushed them with her lips. 

“Hot dog! Can't stop!” Carter ex- 
ploded, rushing down the hallway and 
into the living room. 
burglar hereabouts ?” 

“Burglar?” asked Durkee. 

“Pete Nickerson thought she might 
have run this way. We looked every- 


“Have you seen a 
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where else. Down our alley, you know. 
Hall window been closed all evening? 
Trail’s getting bit cold. Promised to re- 
join Pete at Mazie’s place after drop- 
ping in to check up here, so—— Well, 
you haven’t seen her? Young girl; black 
clothes; slim; short. Thought it possi- 
ble. But, of course, if you’ve been sit- 
ting up——._ Pip, pip, and ‘by ’by. Back 
soon |” 

“Hey! What’s it all about?’ Durkee 
demanded. 

“Girl hid in Mazie’s apartment and 
swiped some jewelry,” Carter tossed 
over his shoulder. ‘‘Mazie’s_ wild. 
Thinks it’s a chorine from her show. 
Jealousy! Chorines always jealous of 
star.” He was gone. 

Durkee’s expression was not pleasant 
as he returned to the living room and 
stepped into the garden. No thief, she 
had said. Done nothing wrong. Well, 
by the Lord Harry, she’d do some ex- 
plaining. 
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She wasn’t crouching in the shrub- 
bery. She wasn’t in the garden. An 
iron garden chair against the wall 
pointed mutely the way of her escape. 
Durkee put the chair back in its place, 
lest Carter’s nimble mind deduce a clew, 
and thoughtfully returned to the living 
room. 

Chorine? Not possible! So ran his 
galloping reflections as he got out his 
pipe preparatory to awaiting Carter. 
Yet that fainting fit had been well acted, 
Truthful eyes. So blue. But—short, 
slim, and in black. 

“That doesn’t prove anything!” he 
said aloud, digging into the crackle jar 
of tobacco. “Lots of girls wear black.” 

With savage jabs, he thrust his fingers 
deeper, as if in the pungent tobacco 
crumbs he were burying Suspicion’s self. 
Sighing, he abstractedly withdrew his 
hand. In.the palm lay the biggest and 
most magnificent emerald he had ever 
seen. 


TO BE CONCLUDED, 


a 


UNDER THE MOON 


HERE is no right nor wrong 
Under the moon: 


As it revolves, 
It dissolves, 


Like a magical song 


Or a swoon, 


All the shibboleths ranted. 


There is no wrong nor right 
Under the moon; 
No reason on earth 


That is worth 


A scruple or fight, 


Nor a boon 


Which should not be granted. 


RICHARD BUTLER GLAENZER. 
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Author of “The Recrudescence of the Blantons,” 


HEN Roger Mathews’ friends 
found that the only thing his 
funny old uncle had left him 

something calle’ “Zugalol” they 
gave themselves up to unseemly mirth. 

“Sounds like a tooth paste to me,” 
Brindsley remarked pleasantly as they 
came in irom a hard go at polo. 

“And what does ‘Golconda’ suggest to 
your infantile mind? That is the rest 
of it—Golconda of Zugalol.’’’ Mathews 
was taking their chaffing good-na- 
turedly. 

“Why, Golconda was a—a gold mine, 
or something, wasn’t it?’ Brindsley 
floundered a bit, mopping his delicate, 
blond face. 

“ ‘Something’ is right. It’s copper.” 

“By Jove! Fellows”—Brindsley 
raised his voice—‘‘Mat’s got a copper 
mine. That ought to save the ponies, 
all right.” 

But to the men who gathered in the 
locker room Mathews had explained so- 
berly that it was the other way round. 
The ponies were to save the mine. Uncle 
Roger had leit him an abandoned cop- 
per holding on a Pacific island. He was 
selling everything he had to go out and 
reclaim it. He needed more capital. A 
company was in the air. 

The result was that Brindsley and all 
the polo crowd begged to come in. It 


was 


“The Shadowed Road,” etc. 


seemed perfectly natural for the others 
to go, but Robert Brindsley was married. 

“What on earth will Patty Brindsley 
do on a Pacific island?” people asked, re- 
membering, too, something about Roger 
Mathews having been in love with her 
before she was married. 


But all this was several years ago, and 
Patty had loved going. What with her 
own housekeeping at the lodge and the 
friendly oversight of the bachelor quar- 
ters at the barracks, together with a 
thousand new diversions, she had found 
life on Zugalol as fascinating as the 


junior leaguing, Palm Beaching, and 
summering in Europe of the old days 
at home. 

Golconda of Zugalol had long since 
come out of the mists of obscurity with 
flying colors. The polo crowd, with 
Mathews still as their captain, had found 
wide scope for their varied talents and 
training. From copper working only, they 
had expanded and adapted their efforts 
until, as they often said, “Anything, 
Anywhere,” might well be their slogan. 
Seven years of the old team work, of 
untiring zeal and quick action, added to 
broad vision, had made Golconda of 
Zugalol an engineering enterprise to be 
reckoned with in the trade centers of the 
world. 
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Their strategic position, their trained 
crews of native workmen, already ac- 
climatized and within striking distance 
of the whole East, had enabled them to 
take advantage of the two greatest fac- 
tors in world competition—the under- 
bidding and undertiming of contracts. 

Robert Brindsley, the most spectac- 
ular rider of them all in the old days, 
and, according to Peters, the showy 
member of the Golconda combination, 
was the traveling representative, the best 
business getter of the East. 

By temperament he had always been 
different from the home-keeping group, 
less fitted for the steady grind. Volatile 
and irascible at times, he had needed 
just the relief and change afforded by 
the long sea voyages to keep him from 
breaking. Little dips into life, he called 
the sojourns in cosmopolitan centers, the 
social contacts which were a part of 
modern business getting. 

However, he had always been gener- 
ous in his praise of those who remained 
on Zugalol. 

“T say, 3 fellows deserve all the 
credit. You stay slaving here while I 
float around and have a good time.” 

“Well, just keep on floating. Much 
good our working here would do if you 
didn’t get the business.”” Lowther knew 
the sort of praise Brindsley needed and 
was generous enough, and wise enough, 
to give it. 


you 


Late one afternoon in the dry season, 
Mathews stood at the office window, 
staring out at the shimmering heat of 
the island, seeing nothing beyond the fig- 
ures in his own mind. 

Over on the other side of the room 
Lowther, the head of the office force, 
was doing things with the ice shaker, 
waiting, Mathews knew, for him to 
speak. But still he stared at the dull 
prospect. Then he lifted his eyes from 
the compound to seek out, as he did a 
dozen times each day, the cypress- 
shaded lodge perched advantageously to 
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the west to catch every fugitive breeze 
from the water. 

Now that the thing had definitely hap- 
pened, he wondered what difference it 
was going to make to Patty. How many 
times Mathews had asked himself that. 
In so many ways the wife of their col- 
league had saved them all from dullness, 
from positive loathing of the place, 
from illness, even, by her clever over- 
sight of the native servants at the bar- 
racks. If it weren’t for Patty—— He 
brought himself up sharp. He must not 
think further of that. 

Finally Lowther could remain silent 
no longer. He stopped the shaker long 
enough to say without looking up: 

“IT saw that you and Brindsley got 
together as scheduled. I suppose he is 
catching the Star of the East on Thurs- 
day 2” 

Mathews shook his head, staring into 
the yard again. 

“IT don’t know what has got into the 
chap. Sometimes I wish he would clear 
out entirely.” 

Lowther put down the shaker, dried 
his hands hastily, and came over. 

“You mean—leave the Golconda?” 
His face had gone white as the linens 
he wore. It was as if one spoke of the 
possibility of a brother ceasing to be a 
member of his family. 

“Something has got to be 
Brindsley turned us down.” 

“Turned us down? He’s not going to 
england ?” 

“That’s what he says.” Still Mathews’ 
eyes did not leave the compound. 

“But——” Lowther stopped, at a 
loss to find words. Brindsley had re- 
fused to obey an order from the chief? 
It was incredible. Yet, while Mathews 
was the nominal head of the concern, 
they were all coworkers, interdependent, 
equally involved and equally devoted to 
the unusual business which had grown 
up here on Zugalol. The old ideal of 


done. 


team loyalty of polo days had persisted 
in the Golconda. 


























They thhad awaited Brindsley’s return 
from Honolulu that morning with every 
confidence that he would snatch eageriy 
at the big chance afforded in London, 
even though it involved his immediate 
departure again. 

“Do you think he is all right, Low- 
ther—mentally, I mean?” Mathews, 
busy with a problem, stuck to it until it 
was solved. 

“All right? Of course! There is 
nothing the matter with his mind except 
that he is crazy about Patty.” 

“Leave Patty out of this, will you?” 
Mathews turned savagely. 

[f he had struck him suddenly, with- 
out warning, Lowther would net have 
looked more astonished. But Mathews 
was quick to see the injustice of his 
speech. 

“T didn’t mean that, Lowther. We 
can't leave Patty out. Whatever we do, 
whatever we think of Brindsley, in- 
volves her, of course. You know how 
queer, how unreasonable, he has been 
for a year now. Patty has talked it over 
with me and I think he resents it. Yet, 
I don’t believe he is jealous, really. God 
knows he has no cause for that, though 
I'd give my two eyes to make her happy, 
as you all would. No,” he broke off 
suddenly ; “he says he is afraid to go to 
England.”’ 

“Afraid? Then why not take Patty 
with him?” Lowther’s slower mind still 
clung to the first idea. 

“I tell you Patty has nothing to do 
with this,” Mathews spoke firmly, 
“though it goes back to the thing that 
has made trouble between them. It is 
some infernal occult business. He’s 
been dabbling in that lately. He says he 
has been warned, in a dream, to stay off 
the water.” 


“Off the water? By Jove, that’s rich! 


You can’t get anywhere—why, we’re all 
surroupded by it.” 
he looked out. 
“He has had it for weeks, now—this 
dream—over and over.” 


Lowther laughed as 


Mathews ig- 
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nored his levity. “Says he wouldn’t 
have come back from Honolulu except 
that Patty was here.” 

“But that is Brindsley’s job—travel- 


ing. He has‘to get the business for the 
rest of z 





“Don’t I know that? He knows it, 
too. It has been so for years, hasn't it, 
just as we planned——” 

“What is this dream he talks about ?” 
Lowther wanted to interrupt the chief’s 
flow of indignation. 


“The dream? Oh, yes.” Mathews 
tried hard to regain his usual calm, “It 
is always the same, he says. He is on 
something that moves—a boat, of 


course. Everything is going smoothly— 
sometimes he is in his berth, sometimes 
not—when suddenly, there is a jolt, a 
shock. A horrible moment of waiting, 
and then the huge, white thing rises 
above him like a wave, bears down upon 
him, but, just as it is about to engulf 
him, he wakes, choking and struggling. 
Over and over he has it, so often now 
that he knows just what is coming next.” 
“Extraordinary! Plain nightmare [ 
call it.” , 
“Sometimes he says to himself in the 
midst of it: ‘Those other times were 
only a dream, but this time it is real.’ 
At any rate, it is so vivid to him, such a 
palpable warning, that now he is back 
home here, safe and sound, he refuses 
to go to England or anywhere else.” 
“Poor devil! Brindsley, of all men. 
But what is to become of the Golconda ? 
There is not a man of us “4 
“What I want to know is, what is to 
become of Brindsley, and, what is worse, 
what is to become of Patty, stuck here 
on Zugalol with a crazy man? I tell you, 
Lowther, it is serious for her.”’ 
Mathews, who had said that Patty 
must be left out of the discussion, had 
swung back to her instinctively. Dearer 
to him than even the Golconda for which 
he had planned and toiled, was Patty 
Brindsley. While all was going well he 





had been able to see her, dance with 
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her, share the small jokes and tragedies 
of their lonely life with its half dozen 
whites set down here on the rocky 
island, without comment because she was 
happy. 

Then, a year and a hali ago, they all 
began to see that something was wrong 
in the Brindsley household ; that Patty’s 
changes from joyousness and content 
to restraint and downright unhappiness 
and back again were coincident with 
her husband’s absences from and return 
to the island. 

They had looked on helplessly while 
the rift widened, had shaken their heads 
to see how Robert, infatuated. though he 
plainly was, yet seemed unable to get 
hold of himself, threw away every 
chance of lessening the breach. Mean- 
while, the lovely Patty, silent in so far 
as the others were concerned, had turned 
like a hurt child to Mathews as her hus- 
band’s chief, as her own old friend, for 
comfort and advice. 

Mathews had set a close watch over 
his own words and feelings, braced him- 
self to be only the good friend. Things 
must go on as they had for seven years. 
He must continue to provide Golconda’s 
general plans. Brindsley must be left 
with a free mind for his trips to Sing- 
apore, Cape Town, Sandoval, New 
York, to capture the business which his 
own vision alone would never have 
glimpsed. Lowther and Peters, Prime 
and Barton, must continue to provide the 
sinews, the skill for carrying out what 
others planned and obtained. Together 
they made a combination invincible and 
perfect. 

And now, this! Brindsley’s queer- 
ness had increased, his little spurts of 
unreasonableness which had been chiefly 
directed against Patty had now suddenly 
spread to the company. For the first 
time he had refused to carry out his al- 
lotted duty. 

This white-wave complex, as Lowther 
termed it, unique in the field of psychol- 
ogy, might prove to be the traditional 
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monkey wrench to wreck the whole del- 
icately adjusted machinery. 

“If he wanted to lie down, why 
couldn't he pick something real,” 
Lowther broke the silence to say dis- 
gustedly, “something tangible—prices, 
or—or business methods? Oh, it’s too 
fantastic for this year of grace.” 

“Well, it’s all off as far as he is con- 
cerned.” Mathews replied firmly. “I 
told him to take a long rest; that we 
would manage some way. I am afraid 
that some way will be you, Lowther. 
You will have to take the Star on 
Thursday.” 

“Me? Good heavens, that’s worse 
yet,” Lowther exclaimed earnestly and 
lapsed into silence. 

Mathews was glad when Lowther 
slipped out quietly. He wanted to think. 

If it weren’t for Patty! 

It is not easy for any man to own to 
physical fear, least of all one like Rob- 
ert Brindsley whose intrepidity during 
the war, whose fearless riding at polo, 
had set him beyond all possible sug- 
gestion of cowardice. Yet there the 
thing was. He was afraid of it. Over 
and over he had said it. Pale and ex- 
cited, his natural nervousness increased 
a thousandfold by the exigencies of the 
situation. He had said other things, too, 
which Mathews had not mentioned to 
Lowther. 

What if he should say them publicly? 
Should accuse the chief of wanting to 
drive him to his death? Should intimate 
that it was because Mathews wanted 
Patty to be free? 

A long rest. And yet that meant get- 
ting him away from Zugalol. He could 
only go by water and that was the thing 
he refused to do. Wearily Mathews 
closed his desk. For a long moment he 
stood at the office door. Off to the west 
the sun was dropping into a blazing sea 
of gold. The lodge hung dark in the 
foreground. He turned his back upon 
both and climbed the rocky pathway to 
the barracks off to the east. 











It was anything but a jolly party that 
gathered for dinner. They had heard 
from Lowther of the changed plans. 
Not one of them believed in Brindsley’s 
esoteric premonitions; they made that 
clear, although they claimed to believe 
in his fear of it. Mathews had done 
right not to press the chap. While with- 
holding censure for his letting the Gol- 
conda down, they called him “poor 
devil” and set themselves to wait with 
what patience they could for him to 
“come out of it.” 

Even small Mako, the quiet-footed 
house servant, sensed that something 
was wrong; and tried valiantly to cheer 
them with the attentions at his com- 
mand—extra helpings, more ice, solicit- 
ous attention to detail. 

“I go to-night,” Mathews heard him 
say to his assistant in troubled tones. 
“I ask Miss Patty. She know, maybe, 
what to do. I think weather, maybe. 
Very hot.” 

But at the very close of the meal he 
came in smiling. Mr. and Mrs. Brinds- 
ley were arriving. Now, Mako was 
sure, things would improve. Always, 
when Miss Patty came, everything 
cleared up—housekeeping problems, the 
lazy laundresses—everything. 

“Let us just come in here,” the tall, 
white-clad Patty Brindsley was saying 
over Mako’s shoulder. 
Mandeville pudding. I hope there is 
some left. Robert loves it, too.” 

In the happy confusion which re- 
sulted—men rising, pushing chairs more 
closely together, places being set for the 
two guests, Mako bringing fresh coffee, 
more ice—Patty Brindsley had staged a 
clever entrance for herself and the 
nervous, exhausted-looking man who 
followed her ; had spontaneously bridged 
what might have proved a very awkward 
moment. 

“T am so anxious to hear about Bob’s 
trip to England,” she said, sampling the 
pudding and smiling approval at the 
flattered Mako. The men looked up 


“Oh, you've got 
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sharply. Was it possible that Patty 
didn’t know ?” 

“But— Lowther was beginning 


when Mathews sent him a well-directed 
hint under the table. 

“I shall have to hurry to get him 
ready for Thursday. Only one whole 
day, and such a man to lose his buttons!” 
She laughed quite naturally. 

Mathews, watching his chance, had 
glanced at Brindsley; had been re- 
warded by a reassuring, almost imper- 
ceptible lowering of the eyelids. 

He had decided to go! 

About the table spirits rose. Some- 
thing—they knew not what, but some- 
thing—that superb woman, sitting there 
so calmly, joking so lightly, had accom- 
plished. She had brought her husband 
here to acquaint the others with his 
changed decision, had avoided awkward 
explanations, had trusted to their quick 
intelligence to understand, to make easy 
for Robert, a course they knew could 
only be hard. 

Brindsley, no longer the showy mem- 
ber of the combination, sat pale and si- 
lent, toying with his pudding as if glad 
to have something definite to do with his 
trembling fingers. 

“How long do you think it will take, 
Mathews? I mean the actual stay in 
England?’ He rose and came around 
the table. He was trying hard to ap- 
pear the old Brindsley and counted heav- 
ily upon the chief’s ignoring the after- 
noon’s encounter. 

Mathews did not disappoint him. 

“Sir Eric Halliday is not so slow as 
the others. He will be home from Africa 
by the time you dock. The Star will be 
in the Thames ten days. I should think 
you might clean up things in time to 
get her on the return.” He paused, 
looking at the glowing end of his cigar. 
“We shall probably be in the midst of 
the rains when you get back.” 

Then they fell to talking of plans. 
Across the table, eyes sparkling, color 
glowing against her dark hair, Patty was 
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engaging the other men in lively con- 
versation about nothing in particular, 
throwing out a clever smoke screen be- 
tween them and her husband, who sat 
tense, almost at the breaking point, yet 
holding himself strongly in hand. 

There was no doubt that husband and 
wife had had an hour of great emotional 
stress. Through and above the great 
relief that Brindsley was not to fail the 
Golconda after all, there persisted in 
Mathews’ mind, as though he saw it 
with his physical eyes, the scene that 
must have been enacted at the lodge 
when Brindsley told her of his decision 
not to go to England. It was to Patty, 
Mathews knew, that thanks were due for 
the saved situation. 

While deeply grateful, he yet resented 
the necessity for what she had done. 
Must this lovely, capable woman always 
have to gloss over her husband’s defec- 
tions? Always submit to his unreason- 
ableness, his irritability? Must she al- 
ways fight him for his own manhood, 
compel him to live up to what Golconda 
—the world—had a right to expect, and 
then appear with him before the others 
pretending that her hard-won decisions 
were of his own volition? Truly, in her 
attitude before the little company, hus- 
band and wife were one. But what 
that appearance of solidarity cost her 
Mathews shuddered to think. 

As they rose to go _ Brindsley’s 
knuckles showed white where he leaned 
on the table. Patty linked her arm in his. 

“Come along, Robert; we've lots to 
do. Thanks for the pudding, Mako. It 
was better even than I can make.” And 
under pretense of leaning upon her hus- 
band she led him after the smiling 
servant. 

“Poor devil!’ said Peters when he 
knew they were beyond earshot. “I 
think it is this infernal heat.” 

“Lucky dog, I say!” Barton responded 
enviously. “With a wife like Patty, I 


would face a dozen white-wave com- 
plexes. 


Let’s drink to Patty.” 
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Solemnly they raised their glasses and 
their mood was not lightened by Low- 
ther’s pious hope that nothing would 
happen to the Star of the East. 

“We'd feel a precious lot of rotters 
if it did.” 


Next day the office force settled in to 
a hard bit of work on the English mat- 
ter. By tacit consent they were fore- 
going the usual verbal conference with 
srindsley before departure. Plainly the 
chap was too done up to talk business 
to-day, and they were putting in writing 
the particular instructions and specifica- 
tions for him to go over at his leisure 
on shipboard. 

“T only hope he won't blow up before 
the Star gets away to-morrow,” Peters 
remarked after Brindsley had wandered 
in and out again for the dozenth time, 
ill at ease, mopping his steaming face, 
smoking furiously. ‘This heat is kill- 
ing.” 

“Tt’s not the heat,” Lowther said em- 
phatically. 

“What is it, then, Lowther?” 
Mathews pushed back his papers and 
faced his colleague. “You have always 
been the closest to him.” 

“Tt’s that occult business, as you call 
it. It is still rankling.” 

“But I thought we were all ignoring 
that. He certainly gave us the im- 
pression——” 

“Yes, I know,” Lowther interrupted, 
“but I suppose it is like a chap ignor- 
ing a lame knee.” He smiled apol- 
ogetically. ‘‘He has tried, I know. He 
talked to me to-day, more than ever be- 
fore. He is going on the Star, all right. 
He swears to that, but he thinks we 
don’t take the matter seriously enough. 
He really can do some pretty queer 
things—spiritualism, or whatever it is. 
He wants to prove it to us up at the 
house to-night.” 

“But we don’t need any proof,” 
Mathews burst out half angrily. “What 
we need is for the chap to settle down 

















and think in terms of common sense. I 
wish Patty would e 

“Patty has been talking to him all alft- 
ernoon. She feels just as you do—as 
we all do.” 

“I say, let the chap do it,” Peters re- 
marked. “It can’t do any harm. We 
need a little diversion, all of us. This 
has been a whale of an undertaking, and 
if Brindsley can get it off his chest-——” 

“And at the same time’’—Barton 
added his urging to Peters—‘‘we can 
show him we are not sore.” 





“The rest of you can go.” Mathews 
saw that he was outnumbered. “I am 


not sore, but I’m almighty tired of the 
subject. I don’t want to see any of his 
mountebank tricks.” 

“No, Mat, that won't do! You are 
his real objective; that is only natural. 
After all, the chap has been quite de- 
cent about it. He swears he will never 
mention it again after to-night. He 
wants it to be a sort of—well, a vale- 
dictory of proof, as I said. I think we 
owe it to him. Patty wants you to come, 
especially, to humor him as she is do- 
ing. She wants us to send him off to- 
morrow with a happy, friendly feeling.” 

Lowther championed the absent 
Brindsley’s cause so valiantly — that 
Mathews could only yield, and, having 
done so, acted with good grace. After 
dinner, as he chatted with Barton and 
Lowther on the way past the office and 
on to the lodge, one would never have 
suspected that occult stunts and mounte- 
bank tricks were not his particular de- 
light. 

They found the broad lodge piazza set 
out like a stage. Under the hanging 
lamp was a folding screen and a small 
table containing the objects for the show, 
as Lowther called it. Packs of cards, 
some torn strips of paper, a Malay 
creese which had always hung on the 
living-room wall. There was a curious 
brass vase, heavily carved and sturdily 
squat in its cuplike shape. 

The others were there before them. 
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Dainty Mary Prime, dimpling prettily, 
excited as a child, and her serious hus- 
band; Peters and Lambert. 

Patty in greeting them had only time 
to whisper beseechingly that they hu- 
mor her husband in whatever he wanted 
to do. 

“It is the last and he really is clever,” 
she urged as Brindsley came out from 
the living room, flushed and nervous. 

“It’s awfully good of you chaps to 
come to my show,” he began boyishly as 
he caught Mathews’ eyes. “I haven't 
done these things for a long time, so if 
| bungle a bit at first, I hope you will 
overlook it.” 

He smiled and bowed at the ripple of 
applause ; flourished the knife he carried. 

“This is a Hindu kukri,” he explained. 
“It is used by the Gurkhas in India. 
Innocent looking, isn't it?” He laughed 
as he touched the curved blade, which 
broadened at the end. “This is to be my 
best act, but I am going to do some 
other things first, just to warm up.” 

He approached the table in youthful 
spirit. Almost like a college boy he 
seemed in his half-bashful enthusiasm. 

“Some of these I used to do in school. 
One or two I picked up in India. That's 
where | got the knife.” 

He picked up the strips of paper and 
distributed them eagerly. 

“Will each of you write the name of a 
living person on these slips? And the 
name of some one who is dead on these? 
Fold them over once to hide the name. 
Patty, will you collect them, dear? No, 
better let Mary Prime do it; they'll know 
Mary is not in on it.” He smiled af- 
fectionately at his wife. 

Pretty Mary Prime entered into the 
game like a child, putting the slips in 
her husband's cap and stirring them 
with a slender hand. Brindsley picked 
a bit of paper at random, held it in his 
palm for a moment, then to his fore- 
head. 

“This is the name of a dead person,” 
he announced, handing it to Mary. 
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“Christopher Columbus,” she read in 
a frightened voice, and gave him an- 
other folded slip. 

“This one is living.” 

“Jonathan Brisket,” read Mary, and 
everybody laughed. Brisket was the 
crotchety engineer of the plant. Slip 
after slip Brindsley took, held for a mo- 
ment, and when the name was read the 
writer announced that he was correct. 

Then he did card tricks, picking out 
with unerring facility any card called 
for. , 

“That is only a stunt, of course,” he 
announced, “but not half so difficult as 
the sword swallowing I shall now under- 
take.” 

Cleverly, almost professionally, 
Brindsley carried the crowd with him. 
rom a group of skeptical individuals, 
laughingly, skillfully, he caught their 
imagination, whetted their curiosity, un- 
til he had bound them into a solidarity of 
interest. Through sword swallowing 
and juggling, card tricks and mind read- 
ing, he brought them to where he wanted 
them—an eager party of friends, amazed 
at his cleverness, proud of his dexter- 
ity, pleased at his laughing sallies, 
whetted for more. In sympathy, as an 
occult demonstrator would say. 

“Now,” he announced finally, “I shall 
try something a bit harder. I shall have 
to ask you to be very quiet during this 
act, to do just as I tell you.” He had 
become very serious. It was evident 
that he believed in what he was about 
to attempt. 

Mathews settled himself for a super- 
natural demonstration of some sort, 
though what he could not guess. 

Brindsley took up the curious brass 
vase and put it carefully on the table. 

“T am going into the house for a few 
moments. I shall ask you to hold this 
kukri in your hands—each of you for a 
minute or so, in turn, beginning with 
Mary here and on around the circle. 
That will bring Mathews last. Then lay 
it across the vase, so, and call me. Please 
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be very quiet, both while I am gone and 
after I come back, and let me ask you 
again, please take this seriously!” 

When he had left the veranda his 
friends avoided each other’s eyes, and 
especially they refrained from looking at 
Patty. Implicitly they followed his di- 
rections, every one very intent. Mary 
Prime was frightened and moved over 
to her husband, and they all watched 
the passage of the knife from hand to 
hand. Their seriousness increased, and 
by the time Mathews laid the kukri 
across the vase the atmosphere was posi- 
tively tragic. 

Lowther tiptoed to the door and beck- 
oned Brindsley to enter. He was paler 
than Mathews had ever seen him, and 
as he approached the table he turned 
back his sleeves to the elbow and care- 
fully wiped his wrists and fingers on a 
handkerchief. 

Then he spread his hands, palms 
down, above the knife, very close. al- 
most touching at first. A minute. Two. 
Then he slowly raised them, still rigidly 
level to a height of eight inches or so. 
Waited. The watching crowd waited 
also, breathing deeply, not knowing 
what they expected, yet with fascinated 
eyes fixed upon the knife. 

Mathews wanted to look at Patty. He 
wanted to watch the kukri. Like invisi- 
ble, taut wires the two impulses drew 
his attention in opposite directions, but 
the wire from the knife proved stronger 
and only for the briefest, fleeting mo- 
ment could he force his eyes for one 
swerving glance away to the white- 
faced woman whose whole soul’s salva- 
tion seemed hanging upon the events 
about the table. Then back to the kukri 
went his gaze, fascinated. 

Still Brindsley stood, hands poised, 
motionless, tense, also staring at the 
knife. Slowly it—was it an illusion or 
was the knife really stirring as with 
some prescience of life that should come 
into it? Brindsley raised his hands. 
Held them. Again, higher. They were 














a foot above the cup now. Still the 
heavy knife seemed animate when—— 

“Oh, it is going to move! I am 
afraid!” Like the shrill cry of a child 
Mary Prime's terrorized treble broke the 
charmed silence. 

The crowd, shaking themselves free 
as if from a spell, shifted their gaze 
from the knife to the conjuror who 
stood still, rigid, but with face livid now 
as if from a tremendous effort, above the 
table. 

“That is a clever stunt, Brindsley. 
You certainly had us ga——” 

But Brindsley interrupted Barton's 
congratulatory speech by crumpling and 
falling in a heap beside the table. For 
a moment he lay as he had fallen, until 
the crowd realized that this was not a 
part of the exhibition, that the sensitive 
ecstasy of the man had been shattered Ly 
the swift arrow of Mary Prime’s inter- 
ruption. Lowther and Mathews stooped 
to lift him, but he slipped from their 
hands with a deep sigh and stretched 
full length upon the floor. 

“It is only a faint,’ Patty announced 
as she knelt beside him. “Water, please, 
in the pitcher there.’ Quietly she took 
charge and with capable hands loosened 
his collar, chaffed his face and wrists, 
working quickly, skillfully, until at last 
she was rewarded by another long-drawn 
sigh and the fluttering of eyelids. 

“Mr. Lowther, if you and Mr. Prime 
will help him, I will get him to bed at 
once.” Carefully she avoided Mathews’ 
eyes. “He will be all right, I am sure. 
He often faints; it is partly the heat. 
You will all excuse me, I know.” 

When Lowther asked to remain until 
morning she shook her head and smiled. 

“No one has ever seen him like this,” 
she explained. “He would prefer that 
they did not at this particular time, I 
know. Sleep is all he needs.’’ Gently, 
firmly, she got them out of the house. 

“He is as cracked as a bell!” Peters 
spoke the mind of all as they walked 
home. “But I was like Mary. Hypno- 
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tized, 1 suppose. But I could have 
svorn that the thing was about to move. 
Poor devil, anyhow!” 

“I believe it was a good thing for him 
to do those stunts to-night,” Barton de- 
fended. “It was far better that he 
should go to pieces here at home than 
after he got away.” 

“Well, it’s me for the Star, to-mor- 
row. I see that.” Lowther’s complete 
disgust showed through his light words. 

“I see it, too,” Mathews answered 
grimly. “I'll just stop at the office and 
go over things once more.” 

Yet when the others walked on to the 
barracks it was not to his desk that he 
turned, but to the cypress-hooded lodge 
where lights were burning in the upper 
rooms. 

Patty would be alert, watchful, as she 
had been all evening. Not once had her 
dark eyes left the man who had so dog- 
gedly been riding for a fall. Not once 
had she glanced at Mathews, though he 
knew that it was to convince him that 
Brindsley was bending every nerve, that 
Patty was aiding and abetting him with 
every heartbeat, every fiber of her being. 

Long after midnight. Two o’clock. 
Three. Still the lodge was not dark- 
ened. Still Mathews watched from the 
office. If he had only stood firm against 
Brindsley’s absurd performance, turned 
a deaf ear.to the idiotic urgings of Low- 
ther and Peters! If Patty had only 
forbidden this emotional demonstration 
as she had forbidden his weakness yes- 
terday, she would not now be keeping 
anxious watch there alone, Brindsley 
would not be lying, beaten and ex- 
hausted, the victim of this infernal heat 
and his own jangled nerves. 

What if the fellow were raving, vio- 
lent? Unable to remain longer inactive, 
Mathews found himself plunging up the 
rocky pathway, around the brow of the 
hill to the lodge. Though lights still 
burned above, all was quiet. Noiselessly 
he passed to the broad front and peered 
into the darkness of the veranda. Be- 
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side the table where Robert had given 
his exhibition there was a blur of white. 
As he looked, it stirred. 

“Is that you, Tito?” Patty asked 
quietly. 

“No. 
ert?” 

“He is asleep.” She joined him in the 
path. “I knew he would loathe seeing 
these things in the morning. He is ter- 
ribly embarrassed over going to pieces 
to-night. I shall be glad to get him 
out of this heat. No”—she put her hand 
on Mathews’ arm—“it is better for him 
to go. He wants it and I want it. He 
needs the interest just now, new faces, 
cooler air.” 

“But, Patty x 

“Now, it is enough to fight him 
A sudden rasp came into her quiet voice. 
“T have stood about all Ican. You don’t 
know what this means to me—to us both. 
He is trying so hard to win back, to 
prove to us all, to me especially, that he 
is the man he used to be. If he is 
thwarted now Better that he 
should go; better, even, that something 
should happen, than that he should be 
prevented, coerced.” 

Standing there in the yellow night 
which was neither dark nor moonlit, 
with the sound of the sea on the rocks 
far below, Mathews was of two minds. 
Patty was so dear to him, her happiness 
the most precious thing in the world, yet, 
if anything happened the Star—— 
Could he face life after that? Brinds- 
ley had accused ‘him of desiring his 
death, of wanting Patty. 

Silently he raised her small hand to 
his lips. 

“Let the morning decide. If he is 
really able to go, we shall all be very 
glad.” 

“Thank you!” she answered simply. 
“Tt is almost time for him to get up. See, 
the birds are coming in.” And she was 
gone. 

A flock of night fliers whirred past 
his head. Mathews walked along the 
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path to the barracks as dawn spread out 
over the sea. 

It seemed that he had hardly got to 
sleep when he was roused by a hand 
upon his shoulder. In the bars of sun- 
shine filtering through the slatted shade 
he saw Brindsley, calmer, fresher than 
he had looked for months. 

“Hello, chief!’ He spoke gayly. 
‘Shame to wake you up, but this is my 
busy day. Patty sent me over to be in- 
spected.” He turned around slowly, 
held out a hand at arm’s length. “Quite 
steady, you see, eyes clear, old tongue 
Al.” He stuck it out audaciously. 
“Never felt better in my life. Had a 
good sleep, all ready for the Star. No 
objections entertained, old man.” He 
sat upon the side of the chief’s bed. “It’s 
all settled. But I’ve got a couple of 
things on my mind. First that scene I 
made last night. Well”—as Mathews 
waved a deprecating hand—‘“we won't 
mention that. 

“But I do want to apologize for my 
late foolishness—all of it, especially my 
remarks in the office the other day.” 
He stopped abruptly, but when Mathews 
hesitated, in doubt as to just what he 
could say, Brindsley continued: 

“Another thing is—show me you un- 
derstand, old man. Promise me you 
will look out for Patty while I am 
away ?” 

“Of course, Brindsley. 


” 


You know 
But he was not allowed to finish. 

“Yes, I know. I know I have made 
a fool of myself. I’ve made it hard for 
you, and especially for her. Unbear- 
able, for months. But if anything 
should happen Now”—he raised an 
imploring hand—“I’m not going into all 
that again. You have been too patient, 
too generous. But what I want to say is 
—you'll see her through, old man- 
through whatever comes ?” 

“T will, Brindsley.” Mathews’ hand- 





clasp was spontaneous, ready. “But 
nothing will happen.” 
“T am not fearing it now. I want 











Let’s not talk about 
But just promise, will 


you to know that. 
it again, ever. 
you?” 

Not daring to trust himself further, 
with another swift touch of the hand 
Brindsley rushed out. 


When the present Golconda owners 
came out they inherited, along with the 
other equipment, an antiquated light 
railway system which had been built to 
convey ore and supplies between the 
mine and the port, flippantly rechris- 
tened Hoboken, five miles distant along 
the rough coast. The single, battered lit- 
tle engine and its string of platform cars 
were still doing valiant duty, but some 
day when the company was really on its 
feet there was to be a whole new line, 
rebuilt entirely from roadbed to rolling 
stock with Golconda money. 

If Brindsley’s present mission suc- 
ceeded—and no one doubted it would— 
work was to be begun immediately after 
the next rains, just as soon as the 
ground had sufficiently hardened and set- 
tled again. In the meantime, one of the 
platform cars, railed and fitted with rude 
benches, affectionately known as the 
“Knickerbocker Special,” served as the 
only passenger accommodation. 

Although the five-mile trip was always 
a bit of an adventure, never had it par- 
taken so much of the spirit of a civic 
holiday as this morning when the little 
settlement turned out en masse, cheerful 
and enthusiastic, to see their representa- 
tive off on the first leg of the trip to 
England. 

Even the house servants from both 
establishments came to the office siding 
to see the start. Small Mako, smiling 
broadly, climbed aboard the engine to 
hang a wreath of gay, tropic flowers 
about its squat smokestack, jumping off 
in alarm when the grinning engineer sud- 
denly Jet off a screeching jet of steam by 
way of native jest. Once on solid 
ground, Mako joined sheepishly in the 
general laugh at his expense. 
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Brindsley, somewhat paler and a bit 
shaken, yet looked determined, almost 
fanatic, as, with Patty clinging to his 
arm, he appeared to be trying to make 
up for the lost hours of recent months. 
All the company, including Mary Prime 
and Patty, climbed aboard the special 
and, with the smiling servants gesticulat- 
ing and waving good-bys as they trotted 
beside them on the hard-baked ground, 
the decrepit little engine puffed and sput- 
tered on its way to Hoboken and the 
dock, 

The only note of restraint to mar the 
high spirits of the occasion was the no- 
ticeable manner in which Mathews kept 
the limits of the car between himself 
and Patty. Not by a word, a glance, 
would he rouse the sleeping suSpicion of 
Brindsley. And by the way in which 
she abetted his efforts he knew that her 
husband, during his recent outburst, had 
repeated his jealous accusations to her. 

Everybody was in holiday mood. Lit- 
tle shrieks from the women marked 
every lurch, every turn in the crazy road- 
bed. Lowther assumed the position of 
personal conductor, herding them im- 
portantly from side to side, now to peer 
up at the Devil’s Slide far above on the 
scraggy mountain, now to search for an 
invisible school of dolphins in the blue 
sea below. 

Brindsley entered into the spirit of the 
occasion, promising to do all sorts of er- 
rands, see all manner of shows, bring 
back a personal message from the 
queen. When they rolled in beside the 
rude dock, Lowther called: “Fifth Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street,” and 
Brindsley climbed the gangplank with- 
out any reference or trace of the emo- 
tional upheaval of the past. There were 
more wavings and good wishes. Surely 
it was a happy and united family .who 
stood and looked after the Star of the 
East as she steamed away, bearing their 
husband and brother on the way to for- 
tune for all of them. 

Yet there was, there could only be, 
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in every heart the prayer for his safety 
more fervent, more explicit, because of 
the white-wave dream he had had. 


Outwardly the small community set- 
tled down to its usual quiet routine. The 
office force went to work on the Eng- 
lish matter as confidently as if the con- 
tract were already awarded. The outside 
men under Barton began the survey for 
the rejuvenated railway. 

Patty took up her customary duties of 
housekeeper, counselor to Mary Prime, 
who had never been able to reduce her 
own establishment to a science, and gen- 
eral overseer of Mako and the every- 
day life at the barracks. Mathews, who 
watched her unobtrusively, could detect 
no marked change, no definite trace oi 
the strain of the last months, the crisis 
of the later days. It was only that her 
flamelike beauty burned a little less 
brilliantly, her manner was a bit less 
sprightly, her spontaneous laughter a 
trifle less ready. 

Only in himself could he detect a real 
difference. Ordinarily, with Brindsley 
away, he was absent entirely. From the 
moment his boat left until it docked 
again there was only one occasion when 
he was actively in mind, when the mes- 
sage came of the outcome of his trip. 

But now he was never absent. 
Mathews followed him with every throb 
of the Star’s engines, every cloud upon 
the horizon. Every waking or sleeping 
moment the thought of Brindsley’s se- 
curity in body and mind bore heavily 
upon him. 

Brindsley sent a radio message or 
two. They were making good time. 
Weather was beautiful, sea calm. Feel- 
ing well, pleasant people on board. And 
Mathews tried, as he had a hundred 
times, to dismiss all thought of possible 
disaster from his mind. 

Rains were threatened early that sea- 
son. The atmosphere grew tense; the 
yellow air was filled with deeper clouds 
of.dust scampering before imperceptible 
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Nerves were nearer the sur- 
Men and animals held themselves 
as if braced, waiting, until the rainfall 
should release them from an invisible 
bond of restraint. 

The leaves rustled and shriveled in 
the hot air. Hours of daylight toil were 
reduced, but night brought no relief, 
Finally on the day when the message 
came from Brindsley of his safe arrival 
in England, the welcome rains began. 
Mathews plunged up the risky pathway 
to the lodge under a tumultuous down- 
pour, oblivious of all but the fact that 
Brindsley had done half his journey in 
safety. 

Patty met him at the veranda steps 
and drew him in out of the deluge. 

“You have had news?” The intense 
calm with which she asked it showed 
the strain she had been under. 

“He's there. Got in yesterday.” As 
he raised his head from the kiss upon 
her hand tears swam in the eyes of both 

prouds tears of thanksgiving and 
sheer relief, 

“Next thing we shall hear he has got 
the contract. You'll see.” He patted 
her hand quickly and dashed out into the 
rain, fearful of breaking down before 
her. 

“Sentimental ass!" 


currents. 
face. 


he chided himself 


on the way down. “I’m as crazy as 
srindsley.” 
. 

Rain in the Golconda compound. 


Five days of it now. The sort of rain 
that comes and goes in true tropic fash- 
ion, beats with sudden insistency, then 
stops quickly, as if-a tap were turned 
off. Already the island was changing. 
Yellow was merging into green, leaves 
were shining, dust free, the earth taking 
on a mossy overtone. 

Showers were succeeded by visitations 
of soft, blue mist when buildings and 
hillsides were blurred with an exquisite, 
fruitlike bloom. Spirits had risen, too, . 
and the news that Brindsley had got the 


contract and was starting home ran 











through the community in a wave of 
jubilant pride. 

Now there was nothing but the trip 
home and that, of course, would be un- 
eventful. Barton was confined:to the 
office by the rains, and drew up on paper 
fanciful designs of the stations for each 
end of his railway line; executed curli- 
cues of side tracks where the two new 
engines should pass each other in snort- 
ing security ; made elaborate plans for a 
ladies’ car, where Mary Prime and Patty 
might travel in luxurious privacy; en- 
joyed himself immensely. 

One message came from Brindsley on 
the way home. Feeling well, bursting 
with business, anxious to see them all. 
Again Mathews followed him every 
nour, breathed fervent prayers for his 
safe arrival. So intense had he become 
that when news came that the Star 
would arrive next day he was near a 
state of collapse. Hurried plans were 
made, the engine was dispatched with 
what ore was loaded, and to-morrow 
they would all go down to meet the 
steamer despite the rain. Men were rig- 
ging up a canvas covering for the 
“Knickerbocker Special” when a tele- 
phone call came from Brindsley himself. 
The Star had got in unexpectedly, and 
he would come up on the engine which 
had just arrived. 

Mathews sent word to the lodge. 
Work was hurriedly suspended, and 
everybody scurried home to dress. Mako 
was down at Hoboken, but his as- 
sistant rushed frantically about to pre- 
pare extra dainties. Fhe Brindsleys 
were to be guests of honor when the en- 
gine got in. 

Patty came over, radiantly beautiful 
under her mist-clouded hair. Mathews 
envied the ease with which she found 
an outlet for the restlessness of these 
last moments. He could only follow her 
about dumbly, admiringly, from dining 
room to kitchen to living rooms. Rugs 
miraculously straightened themselves 
upon the floor, books and papers sought 
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their proper places, more flowers ap- 
peared from somewhere, extra candles 
for the table, a richer sauce for the pud- 
ding, all without bustle or confusion. 
Things simply fell into place in her 
wake. 

Barton, whose tie was never quite 
right, had to be looked over, patted into 
place, and finished off with a bouton- 
niére. A deft touch here, a quiet word 
there, and all was in readiness—the 
house, the servants, the family. Mako 
would be pleased. Mathews knew how 
he was fuming as the engine puffed its 
slow way up the rough miles. 

Why didn’t they come? The rain 
beat in sudden bursts; stopped. Almost 
one could see the stars through the pur- 
ple mist. Mathews listened. No sound 
of the engine. Usually an hour was all 
they required. It was much longer since 
they started. 

Barton began a gay tune on the piano, 
but stopped in hurt surprise when 
Mathews irritably demanded that he 
“can the noise.”” Mathews took down the 
telephone which connected with the port. 

“They left, long time,” the boy an- 
swered; “the engine and two platform 
cars. Mr. Brindsley and Mako in the 
cab with the engineer. Ver’ wet night, 
but they home soon, now. Sure.” 

Another wait. 

Even Patty was beginning to look 
anxious. 

“Believe me, there will be a telephone 
box every hundred yards of the new 
track.” Barton’s words betrayed his 
anxiety. 

Ten minutes longer. 

“I’m going down, chief.” Barton 
spoke again. It was what Mathews had 
been fighting against in himself for half 
an hour. Quietly the two men gathered 
waterproofs and boots, flash lights, and 
other equipment. 

“Keep things going, Lowther. Don't 
tell Patty,’ Mathews ordered, as he and 
Barton slipped out imto the deluge. 
Straight down the rocky hillside to the 
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narrow track they plunged, gaining a 
half mile. 

No sign of the headlight. No sound 
of the engine. Grimly they turned and 
sped down the uneven way, Mathews 
leading. A mile—mile and a quarter. 

“Afraid of that turn under the slide,” 
Sarton gasped as they ran. Water 
sheeted down from the hillside on the 


left, ran under the rails to its final 
plunge into the sea below. 
Mathews was gaining. Barton la- 


bored behind. No sign of the engine. 
The track seemed to be holding every- 
where. 

What was that? <A faint sound on 
ahead. Mathews flashed his light. A 
figure crawling up the track, draggled, 
water soaked, flat between the tracks, 
creeping, stopping, wriggling on again. 
A white face turned toward them, a 
feeble call. Small Mako, on his stom- 
ach, crawling along, propelling himself 
by his hands, dragging a broken leg. 

“Mako!” Mathews reached his side. 
“Steady, old man. What is it?” 

Mako clung to them with bleeding 
hands. 

“Back there.” he gasped painfully, 
‘under slide, engine turn over. I jump, 
for I more outside. I think”—he buried 
his face for a moment in Mathews’ arm 
—“T think they both dead. The steam, 
when turn over—oh, very much steam. 
Big white cloud—steam.” He collapsed 
in their arms. 

“Just a moment, Mako. 
will stay here while [——”’ 


Mr. Barton 


p 
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“No!” He roused. “Go! Both go! 
[ wait. All right, me.” He smiled 
bravely. “Both go!” 


Hastily they made him as comfortable 
as possible under Barton’s waterproof, 
then hurried on. .\ hundred yards be- 
low, along the rough tracks where Mako 
had dragged his painiul way, they came 
upon the tragedy. 

Recklessly, feverishly, they climbed 
the slippery hillside above.the wreck and 
dropped beside it. The men were both 
quite dead. Mako had waited to make 
sure, 

The upside rail had sagged, causing 
the engine to topple, first throwing the 
engineer clear, then falling upon him. 
Brindsley was lying near, in line with 
the last, slow jets of steam from the 
burst boiler. 

“Those other times were only a 
dream,” Brindsley had quoted to 
Mathews; ‘“‘this time it is real.” 

In the upturned, delicate face under 
Mathews’ flash light there was nothing 
of the pitifulness one might have ex- 
pected. There was, rather, the strength 
of the man who had conquered a great 
fear. The exaltation, even, of one who, 
despite the conviction that the white 
wave must be met and yielded to, had 
faced the long ocean voyage doggedly. 

Sut Brindsley’s white wave was not 
of the sea as he had supposed, but here, 
almost within a hand’s grasp of home, 
on land, alone, he had 
fore it. 

‘A great white cloud,”” Mako had said. 
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ARMEN MARGULIES, | that 

+ amazing woman, had probably 

never been more aptly character- 

ized, never with keener insight, than by 

Octavia Forrest, in her impulsive, almost 

inspired answer to the Admiral Spicca- 
done’s very direct question. 

“She looks to me,” Miss Forrest had 
said, with that serene assurance that was 
of her nature, “like a woman who weeps 
continually in her soul, a woman of 
perennial sorrow, a woman without 
peace, in spite of the marvelous glitter 
of her surface.” 

Octavia stopped for the moment there. 
She knew that Spiccadone had some 
very real, very poignant personal interest 
in Madame Margulies. In those three 
days since the four of them—Ronald 
Gervaise, Madame Margulies, the ad- 
miral, and herseli—had been thrown to- 
gether as the chief passengers of note 
on a Messageries boat eastward from 
Asia Minor and the Black Sea ports, she 
had seen enough to know that Madame 
Margulies had been cultivating Spicca- 
done as fair prey—at least, until the 
woman took over Ronald Gervaise as, 
for some reason, being more important. 
How nearly she had succeeded in in- 
triguing Spiccadone was never more ap- 
parent than when Spiccadone thus ap- 
proached her with the direct question. 

He had come up to her the night after 
they left Patras, with the heel of Italy 
as their next stop. She sat alone—Ger- 
vaise was undoubtedly in some other 
part of the vessel with Carmen Mar- 
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gulies—as far forward on the first class 
deck as she was permitted to sit; in the 
very vortex, so it seemed to her, where 
the vast, soft darkness that broods over 
the Mediterranean was sacrilegiously 
driven and flung aside for the second by 
the puffing invasion of the steamer. 

Miss Forrest was inclined to let her 
answer go at that. But she liked the 
man. She had first become acquainted 
with him when, as his country’s special 
commissioner to the new Turkish gov- 
ernment, he had officially inspected the 
orphanage she had established for Ar- 
menian refugees. She knew that he was 
now on his way back to take charge, in 
his admiral’s capacity, of the Adriatic 
division, with headquarters at the naval 
base and fortress of Spazzaro. 

She liked Spiccadone a little, from 
what she had learned of him that day at 
her orphanage. He was a man of fifty, 
bronzed, of course, like all sea dogs, 
with shrewd, weather-crinkled eyes and 
hair grayed with responsibilities ; mar- 
tial, combative, ruthless of opposition, 
dedicated to his country, yet charitable, 
full of human sympathy. For that she 
liked him. Should she go further with 
him now, she asked herself, and run the 
risk of betraying her own too vivid 
interest in Madame Margulies? Heaven 
knew—and he betrayed it himself—he 
had had experience enough of women. 
Why not let him look out for himself 
in the affair of Margulies? Perhaps 
she would have done so, but for that 
answer he echoed to her own. 
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“You could have said nothing that 
could have intrigued me the more with 
her.” He tempered it, of course, with a 
slight laugh, as if he meant to make it 
jocose; but the lowering of his gruff 
voice to a softer compass gave the lie to 
jocoseness, 

Octavia felt herself moved a little by 
something approaching pity. His look- 
out, of course; and from the experience 
written in his face, he should know. 
Nevertheless she told him: 

“And on that very account—on ac- 
count of her being what she is, and her 
having suffered what she has—there is 
no more dangerous woman on earth 
than she.” 

Octavia was conscious in spite of the 
darkness that Spiccadone was watching 
her with keen if sly scrutiny. Perhaps 
he was more understanding of woman- 
kind than she had given him credit for. 
He’d had a history, of course: one 
guessed that without knowing, and from 
indices other than that he was Italian. 
It might be that he was trying her out, 
attempting for some reason not mani- 
fest, to get at her more personal reac- 
tions to the Margulies woman. Yet his 
next question was quite disarming : 

“T marvel at your wisdom, your keen- 
ness of insight, Miss Forrest,” he said. 
“You scarcely know the woman, do 
your” 

“Not at all, except for these three 
days on the steamer. I’ve never heard 
of her before.” 

“Yet you speak so surely of her, not- 
withstanding the briefness of your ac- 
quaintance. You must have some ex- 
traordinary interest in her.” 

“She would intrigue any one, man or 
woman, though with the obvious dif- 
ferences,” Octavia said with studied im- 
personality ; for she was not willing that 
Spiccadone should perceive how much 
of interest she had in Carmen Margulies. 

Nevertheless her nonchalance was in 
vain. Spiccadone seemed determined to 
draw the truth from her. 


“IT am sure you will pardon my pre- 
sumption,” he said after a moment's 
thought, “especially when I assure you 
that | am speaking to you for Captain 
Gervaise’s own sake. I believe I am 
right in assuming that you have a great 
deal of influence over Captain Gervaise.” 

What answer could Octavia make to 
that? Spiccadone certainly wasn’t right 
about it: not, at least, to the extent he 
appeared to assume. She and Ronald 
Gervaise had grown up boy and girl 
together. Their interest in one another 
had flagged when he went away to the 
naval academy. They had met again 
when they were both in Europe on war 
service; and during the reconstruction 
period after that, they had seen much 
of one another, since Gervaise had been 
assigned to duty in the Mediterranean. 
Octavia came as near to loving Ronald 
Gervaise as she did to loving any man, 
but she knew that she could be of more 
value to him, possessed as he was of an 
unusually vital mercuric temperament, 
by not loving him than by loving him. 
He needed a balance wheel, and she 
could never be that to him if she gave 
him her love unrestrained. Hence his 
present open flirtation with Carmen 
Margulies hurt her more than she cared 
to admit, even though she had at all 
times insisted in giving him his com- 
pletest freedom with regard to other 
women; hurt her the more, perhaps, be- 
cause she knew that never heretofore 
had he taken advantage of that freedom. 

“I've no particular influence over Cap- 
tain Gervaise,” she told the admiral. 

Again Octavia knew that the second 
or two of silence that followed was oc- 
cupied with his staring at her through 
the darkness. He spoke impulsively, 
after the manner of his race: 

“But I saw you two together at your 
palace in Crete,” he said incredulously. 
“And if ever man was in love with 
woman, Captain Gervaise was with you. 
Pardon me. Perhaps I am striking a 
painful note——” 
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“Not at all. 
you say. Captain Gervaise and I were 
boy and girl together; no more than 
that.” 

“Ah, but I have seen too much life to 


I know nothing of what 


be misled in affairs 

“I prefer you not to discuss the matter 
further.” 

“So be it. I have this to say, how- 
ever. If you have any interest in Cap- 
tain Gervaise, or any influence over him, 
I would advise you to warn him against 
becoming too far involved with Madame 
Margulies.” 

“Oh? And what do you know of 
her?” 

“Nothing. Nothing pertinent, in any 
case, to the present affair, except that 
she is all you say she is, and he is a man 
in aamost important position. Anything 
might happen as a result of an affinity 
so umreasonable, so unnatural, so 
obviously cultivated by her, as seems to 
have sprung up between them.” 

“Why do you not speak to him your- 
self?” Octavia asked. 

Spiccadone laughed a little. 

“A man speak to a man on such an 
affair? Worse than useless. No one 
but you could do it successfully. How- 
ever, I may be wrong about his interest 
in her; or wrong about her intentions 
with him.” Spiccadone was silent for 
a moment after that, waiting, one could 
guess, for Octavia to speak. 

She refused ; put up a wall against the 
man behind which she might barricade 
herself to take thought of the situation. 
He had caught her attention far more 
than she cared to have him know, with 
that suggestion of his regarding Ronald 
Gervaise. 

Spiccadone understood her mood and 
took his dismissal with an apology for 
intrusion which did not ring quite true, 
however worldly and polished. She was 
grateful when his brisk, martial foot- 
steps on the deck were stilled to faint 
echoes in the darkness, and she was left 
alone. 
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The result of her solitary thinking 
was made manifest the next morning. 
She realized that she could no longer do 
Gervaise more good by not loving him 
than by loving him. If what Spiccadone 
had suggested were by any chance true, 
Gervaise needed her now. She watched 
for him at breakfast. They two were 
the only ones at the captain’s table. 

“Can you give me an hour this morn- 
ing?” she asked him after their greeting. 

His eyes barred her out. 

“Of course, Octavia.” Now he ques- 
tioned her impersonally. “What a 
strange request to come from you. 
Something important?” 

“It may be.” 

She caught his eyes for only a mo- 
ment. There was rebellious, almost de- 
fiant questioning in his, as if he had 
divined what her intentions were, and 
refused to acknowledge her right to 
interfere. His was no approachable 
mood. The nervous working of his 
strong fingers, that half-repellent, half- 
secretive look in his eyes, told her that 
Madame Margulies had made good use 
of their three days out. Ronald Ger- 
vaise had never been like that to her 
before. She must not permit him to 
abide in that mood. 

“Yes, you are right, Ronald—that 
which you are thinking in your mind. 
It is about Madame Margulies that I 
want to talk with you.” 

“Madame Margulies?” he questioned 
her, with lame dissimulation. 

“Do you know who or what she is?” 

“I’m sure I’ve not yet been interested 
enough to bother thinking about it,” he 
replied, with stammering nonchalance. 

“But she has been interested enough, 
I fancy.” 

That pleased him. 

“How queerly you talk this morning,” 
was all he said. 

“If you know me at all—and I think 
you do when you are clear-minded— 
you must understand that my manner of 
talking does not very much please me.” 
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“Then why continue ?”’ 

“Because I feel that I share, to some 
extent, the burden of responsibility that 
you carry.” 

“In what respect ?’ 

“Your career; your government— 
whichever way you care to consider it.” 

He rebelled openly at that. 

“Meaning 

“Look out.” 

“What nonsense! Madame Margu- 
lies is merely a woman. Do you know 
anything about her, Octavia?’ He was 
suddenly interested, his rebellion for the 
second broken. 

Octavia knew she had at least made 
him stop and think. 

“No; I know nothing about her.” 

“Oh, you women!” said he, with the 
closest approach to a sneer that she had 
ever heard from him. “I'll tell you this, 
if you are really worrying,” he added, 
a little ashamed of his mercuric flash 
of temperament, and relatively apolo- 
getic: “She is nothing more than the 
widow of a Greek wheat merchant out 
of Cairo, going to Nice for the winter; 
no political affiliations, no country of 
her own, rich as Croesus’s widow, so 
that money means nothing to her. She 
has no possible motive for any such 
thing as you tell me you fear. I learned 
all that before I permitted myself—be- 
fore I talked too much with her. I know 
pretty well how to look out for myself. 
[ shall never see her again after Brindisi, 
unless I chance to run up to Nice this 
winter. I’d have been most careful if 
I hadn’t first learned all these things 
about her, because I'll admit she is—is 
rather 

She spared him his embarrassment. 

“Yes, quite so. You were wise. Let 
us drop the subject. Do you chance to 
be on any government errand?” 

“Nothing of great importance. Wash- 
ington has ordered a gunboat to Spaz- 
zaro as Official representative at the 
celebration in honor of Spiccadone’s tak- 
ing command there. I am taking charge 
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of it at Brindisi—at which point, may I 
add, | am leaving Madame Margulies. 
[ hope I have allayed your fears.” 

“Oh, entirely,” Octavia lied easily, in 
default of any better course. 

Gervaise was properly deceived, and 
presently took leave of her quite as if 
he had won a victory and established his 
superior sagacity. 

Before the day was done, however, 
it appeared to Octavia that she had im- 
pressed Gervaise more than he had ad- 
mitted to her. The proof of it came 
through Madame Margulies herself, as 
Octavia was passing through the cor- 
ridor on the way to her stateroom to 
prepare herself for lunch. 

On the surface it looked like a for- 
tuitous meeting. Octavia knew that 
Madame Margulies had been on deck all 
the morning with Gervaise; she knew, 
too, that her stateroom was on the op- 
posite side of the ship, and that Madame 
Margulies had no very good reason for 
appearing thus opportunely on the star- 
board side. 

“How fortunate!” she exclaimed. 
“What good luck that I meet you here!” 
Octavia smiled in disarming fashion. 

“It is distinctly my good fortune.” 
She took occasion, in that next flash, to 
study Madame Margulies more than she 
had done before. She had felt the 
woman’s power, somehow, without 
troubling to seek the physical signs of its 
source; felt plainly that perennial sor- 
row that was the woman’s, without 
knowing why she had felt it. 

A rather small, very slim, yet mature 
figure, exquisite. But a million women 
possess so much. Parisienne, from the 
tips of her gay deck shoes to sun hat, in 
the very daring bits of dark, sluggish 
red that made her white frock unlike all 
others; and yet Octavia had not yet dis- 
covered that which set Madame Margu- 
lies apart from all women she had ever 
seen. Nor was her distinction due to 
her wide-set, lazy brown eyes, nor to the 
unusual poise of her chin, nor to the 




















slight, alluring imperfection of her lips. 
All that was Madame Margulies, and 
far more than that; something elusive 
and haunting, some carriage of body, 
perhaps, some expressive grace of ges- 
ture, as if she were a ditferent woman 
Never before 
had Octavia seen purely physical changes 
mean so much. If men were as discern- 
ing as she herselfi—but were they not, 
in this respect, at least ¢ 

“I feel that you troubled 
Captain, Gervaise,” she said. 

“Troubled? In whet way?” 

“I do not know. You spoke to him 
this morning. He is to a degree changed 
since then. | want to tell you all about 
it, if I may. I should feel very sorry if 
I brought upon another woman sorrow 
equal to my own. And, knowing you, I 
feel that yours might equal mine. May 
[ come into your stateroom for a mo- 
ment ?” 

Amazing woman that she was, thought 
Octavia again, and led the way to her 
cabin. Madame Margulies looked to 
shutting the door with care, accepted 
one of Octavia’s cigarettes, and sat her- 
self on the narrow couch beneath the 
porthole. 

“Let me tell you first,’ said she, “that 
! am not at all interested in Captain 
Gervaise, excepting only as a means to 
an end. It is with Admiral  Spic- 
cadone that I have the affair. What 
{ am about to tell you, | implore you to 
keep secret, even from Captain Gervaise. 
I tell you only to set your mind at ease.” 

Octavia scarcely knew what to make 
of it. Either the woman was disingenu- 
ousness itself, or far deeper than she ap- 
peared to be. 

“T am sure I have sought no confes- 
sion, nor expected one; nor do I see any 
reason for one,” she said. 

“But I must tell you.” 
wail beneath the dulcet of her 
Was it from that, that heretofore 
Octavia had got the notion of the peren- 
nial sorrow? “Tt is Spiccadone—he is 


every time she moved. 


are about 


There was a 
voice. 
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going, as you know, to take charge of 
the naval fortress of Spazzaro. Do you 
know what that fortress is?” 

“No.” Though Octavia could guess, 
from the woman's voice, that the fort- 
ress was to her the very essence of 
desolation, such as only the tensest of 
natures could conceive. 

“It is the place of solitary confinement 
for life.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“It is the place in which political 
prisoners of wartimes were—and are— 
confined, as long as their spirits endure.” 

“Yes?” Octavia could find nothing 
more than that to say. 

“There is a man there—his name mat- 
ters not. I betrayed him years ago— 
how many? Seven, was it not—years 
or centuries. I betrayed him because 
of my too-great love for him, my de- 
mand for one more hour with him. 
Since, then—can you not guess? They 
talk of ‘the woman without peace.’ But 
they who talk know not what they mean. 
Never for a second, waking or sleeping, 
have I known peace since then; nor shall 
I until he is freed.” 

“Poor thing!” 
Octavia’s lips. 

“But Spazzaro—do you know it? For 
me, as impregnable as the Himalayas. 
Until now, at least. Until Spiccadone 
was made commander there. Now do 
you a little begin to understand?” 

“T think so.” 

“What I do cannot hurt me. There 
is but one great hurt for me. And so, 
I give all I have; all I can procure by 
inspiration. I reserve nothing. And 
for me, a woman like me, that is no small 
gift. But Spiccadone—he is too wise, 
too experienced, too old in woman’s 
ways. He mistrusts.” 

“But Captain Gervaise?” 

“And so I use your friend Gervaise, 
harmlessly, as a foil, to make him jeal- 
ous—that great hulking, self-complacent, 
cynical Spiccadone—cynical of me. 
Why should he be? Do you compre- 
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hend?” Madame Margulies laughed a 
little, a mordant shaft of irony. 
“Spiccadone,” she went on, “who is al- 
most mine, so nearly mine, but who with- 
draws himself when he is almost mine. 
How to make him mine? I have used 
every method but jealousy; and now, 
through Captain Gervaise, I am using 
that. And it is having its effect. He 
has spoken to you, has he not? Spicca- 
done, | mean—concerning me? I am 
sure he has. You must tell me the 
truth.” Madame Margulies had worked 
herself up to some mood of frenzy, 
tense yet restrained; her breeding per- 
mitted no hysterics. “Now do you 
understand ?” she concluded. 

“Yes, I understand,” Octavia said. 
“But what of Captain Gervaise?” 

“Have no fear. It is nothing of 
permanency, nothing that will harm him. 
[ shall see to that; my affair with him 
shall be nothing that two days cannot 
cure. But I need him now. And | 
wanted you to understand. And— 
Spiccadone has spoken with you, has he 
not? To ask you to use your influence 
to keep Gervaise away from me? Is it 
not so? Yes, I know it. I see it in your 
face. You need not answer. You see, 
my plan is working out.” And in her 
voice now there was the exaltation of 
victory. Then her voice sank again. “I 
must have peace. Must I not? At any 
price? You approve, do you not? Why 
do I ask your approval? I don’t know. 
But you do approve ?” 

“It is not for me to say. I pity you,” 
was all that Octavia could tell her. 

“As for your friend Gervaise—you 
can attract him to you if ever and when- 
ever you care to. You know that, do 
you not?” 

“Has he been telling you 

“Nothing. You may be sure of that. 
3ut we women—at least I—have suf- 
fered so much, that I have been given 
a sure instinct, some sure knowledge of 
things. And you will not tell Spicca- 
done. I am convinced that you will not.” 
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Nevertheless she scanned Octavia's fea- 
tures eagerly. 

“I can comprehend no circumstances 
that would make it necessary, or even 
expedient, for me to tell him.” 

Octavia’s reply was not entirely satis- 
factory to Madame Margulies, but she 
perforce accepted it in the best of grace, 
and soon thereafter took her leave. 

There were no further developments 
of the affair until a longish time after 
dinner that night. Octavia had left the 
saloon rather early, preferring to leave 
Spiccadone and Gervaise to Madame 
Margulies, and had sought her accus- 
tomed seat on the deck for this last night 
out. As dusk fell, she saw Spiccadone 
and Madame Margulies slowly walking 
the deck twice, three times; and then 
they disappeared. One could gather that 
the woman’s little strategem had worked 
out successfully, for Spiccadone seemed 
all attention to her. Corroborative proof 
came later to Octavia. Gervaise came 
along alone, saw her with a slight start 
of surprise, and stopped. He would 
have gone on, after her greeting, but 
that Octavia spoke to him: 

“We make Brindisi some time to- 
night, do we not?” 

“About dawn, I believe,” he replied 
rather gruffly. 

“Do you still consider me impertinent 
to have spoken to you as I did this 
morning ?” 

“No, no, no, Octavia. Of course 
not.”” He seemed rather to welcome her 
giving him an opening, and came closer 
to her. 

“T didn’t know; you seem somehow 
not yourself.” 

“I’m just low-spirited, Octavia. In- 
conceivably low.”’ 

She could perceive readily enough that 
he spoke the truth without exaggeration, 
but too well knew the reason for his 
state to be led into the blunder of in- 
quiring about it. He, naturally, made 
his excuses for it: 

“It’s that ass Spiccadone. Conceited 
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chaps, these foreign officers. I'll be glad 
to be transferred, away from all this 
silly officialdom. It’s sickening to a man 
like me, who prefers active service and 
none of this red-tape politeness.” 

“What’s happened now?” 

“Oh, nothing, really, except that I 
hate like anything to go up to Spazzaro 
and kowtow to him. Why should I? 
The sickening, fawning flattery of it. 
One might think that command of 
Spazzaro is the most important post in 
the Mediterranean, instead of virtual re- 
tirement from active service.” 

Octavia laughed a little at him, but 
in sympathy. 

“You are in a bad state to-night.” 

“Inconceivably low.” 

He sulked a little after that, and she 
maintained silence to fit his mood. Soon 
thereafter Madame Margulies came past 
them alone, and stopped before them. 
Considering what had passed between 
herself and Octavia, the audacity of the 
request she made was not so staggering. 
But if Gervaise had stopped to think, 
or been able to think, instead of spring- 
ing to his feet in delighted exuberance, 
he must have acted differently. 

“May I speak with you for a moment, 
Captain Gervaise?” she asked, in that 
consummately caressing voice she knew 
so well to use. “You'll excuse him, will 
you not, Miss Forrest, for a very few 
minutes ?” 

Gervaise had the air of not caring 
whether or not he obtained Octavia’s 
permission, though as a matter of form 
he asked it: 

“Octavia, do you mind very much? 
Madame Margulies has something of 
importance 1 

“TI don’t mind at all,” was her very 
natural reply. 

Octavia waited there, not at all in 
any expectation of his return to her, but 
rather to do a bit of clear thinking, 
until the chill of the night air drove 
her below. As she passed the open door 
of the smoking room, she saw Spicca- 
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done sitting within, solitary over a 
whisky and soda. A quick plan born of 
instinct and added apprehension for 
Ronald Gervaise, urged her to send a 
deck steward with a request to Spicca- 
done to speak with her for a moment. 

Spiccadone came out immediately, 
eagerly. 

“T have an unusual favor to ask of 
you, your excellency,” she said. 

“Granted already, signorina.” 

“Wait until you hear it. Can you 
extend to me an invitation to be your 
guest at Spazzaro while Captain Ger- 
vaise’s ship is there?” 

“Ah-h!” he said, in a long-drawn 
breath that surely betokened relief. 

“Is it so impossible, that which I 
ask?” she inquired. 

“Never at all! The easiest thing in 
the world to do, and hereby done. I 
am merely much relieved that you are 
taking the affair seriously. More than 
that, I shall find a singular delight in 
repaying a little the hospitality I had 
from you in Crete.” 

“Do you chance to know more or Jess 
exactly when * 

“Why do you not go up with me 
from Brindisi on my flagship? The 
commander’s wife and one or two other 
women will be there.” 

“Thanks. You are most obliging. I 
accept.” 

The next morning saw them moored 
in Brindisi, and the ship astir with the 
bustle of debarking. Octavia found no 
further opportunity to speak to Ger- 
vaise; he was transferred direct to his 
vessel, which awaited him in the harbor. 
Madame Margulies left the ship, declar- 
ing that she was weary of the sea voyage 
and preferred to continue to Nice by 
rail. Toward dusk that night, Octavia 
went aboard Spiccadone’s flagship for 
the passage up to the head of the 
Adriatic. And though the American 
ship convoyed them, so far as Octavia 
knew, Gervaise was not aware that she 
was Spiccadone’s guest. 
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Spazzaro towered upon the horizon 
on the second morning out, a bleak, 
sprawling fortress perched on a preci- 
pice that frowned over the tiny village 
curled round the shore of a granite- 
sheltered bay: a place as impregnable, 
as Madame Margulies had said, as the 
Himalayas, forbidding, inspiring of 
awe. The aspect of it as the sun lifted 
itself over the mountains to the east 
seemed to Octavia to be something of a 
supercilious, disdainful sneer at the flag- 
bedecked vessels which entered the road- 
stead, somehow as if it threatened for 
all of them that rock-bound immure- 
ment which now it imposed upon the 
man whom Madame Margulies loved. 
Nothing could more keenly have stricken 
home to Octavia the horror of the man’s 
imprisonment there, or the life that 
Madame Margulies must lead as a result 
of it, than that first bleak view of 
Spazzaro, with the sun rising far behind 
it as if impelled to pass it by for very 
loathing. 

3ut her mood passed as the landing 
parties came out to greet the new com- 
mandant; and in the gayeties of the 
transfer to shore, and the first investiga- 
tion of the village and the fortress, and 
the first informal lunch and tea, she was 
lifted completely out of the spiritual de- 
pression that had engulfed her at sun- 
rise. 

Gervaise, following formality, did not 
come ashore until time for the official 
dinner that night. His face and man- 
ner, very jaunty and swaggering when, 
in full-dress uniform, he first came into 
the reception hall of the commandant’s 
quarters, became that of a death’s head 
as soon as he saw Octavia. After the 
first shock of surprise he recovered him- 
self by force of will, and mingled reso- 
lutely with the garrison guests. Only 
occasionally, as they awaited dinner, did 
Octavia find his eyes upon her in ques- 
tion; for the most part he seemed to 
avoid her, She, on the other hand, was 
determined to have a word with him 
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at the earliest opportunity, and grad- 
ually, if unnoticeably, worked herself 
into a position where he could no longer 
avoid her. 

“I must have a word with you in 
private,” she told him in a quick whisper. 

“Here? Before all these? Impos- 
sible!” he refused, seeking escape from 
her. 

“Quite possible, and necessary.” She 
drew him back a little toward a recess 
in the tapesty-covered masonry where a 
high-arched window gave into the night. 

“Madame Margulies came up on your 
ship, did she not?” Octavia questioned 
him directly. 

He dared her eyes, and faltered be- 
fore them. 

“Spiccadone’s spies, eh?” 

“Never. I chanced to know that she 
did not leave Brindisi by train. Your 
appearance, when you saw me, was 
proof enough after that.” 

“T was merely amazed at seeing you 
here. How does it happen that you are 
here?” 

“T asked Spiccadone to invite me as 
his guest—that I might look after you. 
It was wise of me.” 

“But, Octavia”—and his bravado left 
him now—“you mustn't think too much. 
Do you know her story?” 

“T don’t think too much. I know you 
—and I know her. And I know how 
women have their way of men. So that 
is settled. Yes, I know her story.” 

“And that is why I brought her with 
me—merely to help her. Tell me that 
you believe me, Octavia! If you know 
her story, you must sympathize with her 
—you of all women.” 

Octavia pitied him profoundly at that 
moment, because she did know him, and 
knew now the greatest hold Madame 
Margulies had upon him. She could 
have loved him madly then. 

“But how on earth can you help?” she 
asked him. 

“Help? It’s all planned. I’m to find 
out where he is, and let her smuggle him 
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away on the ship. Nothing else. She 
will attend to the rest.” 

“And do you believe that she can?” 
She marveled at his credulity. 

“She assures me e 

Octavia shrugged off that suggestion 
in a way that should have left in Ger- 
vaise’s mind no doubt of her lack of 
faith; but she knew that not even she 
could convince Gervaise, in his present 
state, that there must be a deeper game 
beneath it all. 

“And did you stop to think what will 
happen to you if you are discovered be- 
ing in complicity with her?” 

“What could happen? Nothing but— 
well, loss of my commission. And what 
of that, compared with Octavia, do 
you understand what that woman must 
live every day of her life? Would it 
not be worth the loss of my commission 
—loss without dishonor—to help her 
through it? I’d resign afterward—con- 
fess and resign. I’ve weighed the costs, 
believe me. I am sure you approve— 
or will approve, when you weigh the 
costs and the result.” 

“If it were all so simple, so easy as 
that !” Octavia said mostly to herself. 

“But what more difficult? I have 
nothing more to do with it than I have 
told you. What do you mean?” 

“Again I am glad that I am here,” 
was her only reply. “Again I am glad 
that I am here. I can only ask you to 
watch yourself most carefully. You 
don’t know the tremendous urge, the in- 
spiration, under which she works.” 

“You confuse me, frighten me a little, 
1 think.” 

“But to no end, because your fear will 
instantly be forgotten. Never mind. I 
am here. Let us get back. Dinner will 
soon be announced.” 

Still he hesitated. 

“But you—you want to help her, do 
you not?” 

“Yes, as much as is possible.” 

“And you don’t blame me? You don’t 
deride me?” 
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“No, no, I can assure that you are 
not to worry about what I think. | 
know too well what you are pitted 
against—now, at least, that affairs have 
gone so far as they have. And in some 
respects it has been my fault. My inde- 
pendence of spirit. I’ve told you al- 
ways to—to consider yourself free to 
look to other women, because I wanted 
independence for myself; and suddenly 
I find that I do not want independence 
for myself. But we must go now. If 
there is any fault, it has been mine, be- 
cause I have held you at arm’s length. 
There—the call for dinner, is it not?” 
She caught his hand for a moment in 
her cool, strong grasp, but as he was 
about to catch it up to his lips she drew 
it away; and together they moved out 
amongst the guests again. 

Toward midnight, midway of the 
dancing that followed dinner, Spicca- 
done sought Octavia. He held a letter 
in his hand; from his ashen face, one 
might guess that it was his death war- 
rant. 

“Have you seen Captain Gervaise?” 
he asked curtly, without preface, almost 
without civility. 

Instinctively she reached for the letter, 
but he held it away from her. 

“What has happened ?” she demanded. 
“Tell me! Something has happened.” 

“Have you seen Captain Gervaise 
since dinner ?” 

She searched her memory. 

“Yes—I don’t remember. What is 
that letter?” 

Still he withheld the letter from her. 

“Tf he were here, if he had been here 
since dinner, you would know it, would 
you not?” 

“Yes! You must tell me what has 
happened.” 

“Come into my office, where this blare 
of music and dancing Heavens, 





what a din! Come with me. I must 
ask your advice.” 

He led the way, skirting swiftly past 
the crowd of dancers, through a dark 
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stone archway that was more like a tun- 
nel in the thick walls, and snapped on 
the light in the large bare room that was 
his office. He gave her the letter now; 
and she, overlooking the chair he brought 
to her, scanned it hastily: 

“My dear Admiral,” it began, and the 
scorn suggested in the greeting told 
Octavia plainly the mood in which the 


rest of the letter was written. She con- 
tinued her perusal: 
Captain Gervaise is now with me. He came 


in response to a note from me delivered to 
him after dinner. 

When you read this, we two shall be 
alone together in a small boat in the harbor. 
He is my prisoner; I hold him, gagged and 
bound, as a hostage for the immediate deliv- 
ery to me of Ferdinando Rossi, a life-solitary 
prisoner in Spazzaro. 

It will cost you nothing to release Rossi 
to me. If you do not release Rossi to me, 
it will cost you dearly. You are responsible 
for Captain Gervaise’s safety while he is 
your guest, while his ship is in your harbor. 
You could have secured his safety if you 
had wanted to. That you did not care for 
it may readily be accounted for by the jealousy 
existing between the two of you over me. 
That was well established on the Messageries 
liner. Remember this. 

You are to have Ferdinando Rossi brought 
down to the Quai Militaire by two o'clock 
this morning, and provided with a small boat. 
At precisely two o'clock, and every three min- 
utes intermittently thereafter, I shall indi- 
cate the location of my small boat by a verti- 
cal beam from my flash light. Rossi is to be 
instructed to row himself directly to me. 

I have as well two hand grenades. If you 
fail me in any respect, try to deceive me, or 
apprehend me, or coerce me, I shall imme- 
diately explode them, and you may answer 
for Captain Gervaise as best you can. If any 
one but Ferdinando Rossi comes to me in 
the small boat, I shall explode the grenades. 

I have nothing more to say. I am sure 
you see the wisdom of complying with my 
desires, By way of convincing you further, 
I have had Captain Gervaise countersign this. 

CARMEN MARGULIES. 


Sprawled across the face of the letter 
was Ronald Gervaise’s signature, awk- 
ward and bungling, but 

“Is that Captain Gervaise’s sig- 
nature?” Spiccadone demanded. 
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“No doubt of it.” 

“The diabolical ingenuity of the 
woman! There’s no loophole, no escape, 
that I can see.” 

“Do you know the man she refers to?” 

“Not personally—no. I know the 
case.” 

“Would it be so costly to you to re- 
lease him, to give him to her?” 

“T release him? I, the commandant 
of the post? What folly!” 

“Or would it be more costly to explain 
—this?” Octavia pointed to the letter. 

“My God!” 

“You must make up your mind.” 

He paced the floor for a space of ten 
minutes; and then, without a word to 
Octavia, he tugged at a chain bell pull. 
An orderly appeared. 

“Have Major Raimondi bring to me 
Ferdinando Rossi, one of the prisoners 
in the solitary cells.” 

The orderly saluted and went his way. 
Spiccadone stared at Octavia without 
seeming to see her, but presently he 
spoke when the strain of waiting in 
silence grew too great: 

“T half believe it is for you I am 
doing this.” 

“Does it matter for whom?” 

He tugged at his watch and nervously 
read the time. 

“Thanks to Heaven, there is plenty of 
time. I'll arrange for the small boat at 
the Quai Militaire when the orderly re- 
ports back. We must take no chances. 
That woman is a devil.” 


“A woman will do much——” 
“And for that reason, I am doing this 
—for you.” 


e The orderly entered and saluted. 
“The Major Raimondi informs me 
that Ferdinando Rossi died four months 
ago; on the twenty-seventh of July, to 
be exact.” 
Spiccadone’s response to that astound- 
ing information showed well his strain. 
“You lie,” he thundered at the man. 
The orderly stammered: 
“But the Major Raimondi——” 











“Could you bring the official record 
of the death?’ Octavia asked, realizing 
immediately that their sole hope now 
lay in this. 

“Certainly, excellenza.” The orderly 
bowed, and departed on his new errand. 

Spiccadone was in the grip of terror. 

“Do you understand what that 
means?” 

Perfectly.” 

“How you women keep your heads.” 

“We have reason to.” 

“But you can’t understand. Who now 
will row out to her in the small boat 
which is supposed to contain only 
Ferdinando Rossi: She will watch the 
approach of the boat with her light. 
If she sees any one else approaching— 
what chances with her and _ those 
grenades ?” 

“T intend to row out to her myself.” 

“You?” 


gg 

“You? Your valor has defeated your 
reason !” 

“No, no. A disguise. A coat, an old 


hat—I may win within speaking distance, 
and then—I have a little stratagem.” 

“What unearthly madness!” 

“Is there any other way?” 

“But not even that way is safe for 
you. There is no telling how she will 
accept the news.” 

“It doesn’t matter, so long as I can 
get there to speak with her. I have a 
plan. Give me Rossi’s papers—the 
certificate of his death x 

“You women!” he broke in, seeing 
that she was unalterable in her purpose. 

And so, at two o’clock that morning, 
Octavia set off from the Quai Militaire 
alone in a small boat, with a little parcel 
in the bottom of it, herself disguised by 
a battered bersaglicre’s hat which con- 
cealed her hair, and a rough coat that 
hid the slenderness of her back; and 
rowed toward that single shaft of light 
that pierced the heavens once from the 
middle of the bay. A moon, shining 
intermittently through ragged, scudding 
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clouds, sufficed to keep her clear from 
any collisions, as now and then she 
turned her head to direct her course. 
Occasionally she stopped altogether and 
waited for the three minute interval be- 
tween light flashes, the more securely to 
direct her way. An insufferable silence 
lay upon the bay, so complete that, when 
she stopped rowing, she could hear the 
waves lapping gently at the sides of the 
warships at anchor in the distance. And 
so slowly she won to the small boat in 
which Carmen Margulies sat with Ger- 
vaise, until finally Octavia was aware 
that the strong flash light in the other 
boat was throwing its rays about her. 
Now she realized that Madame Margu- 
lies was examining the occupant of the 


approaching boat—eager, anxious. And 
now Octavia exercised more care in 


keeping her face averted, for her slender 
back hidden under the old uniform coat 
might well be taken at that distance fer 
any one’s. 

She was no more than twenty yards 
away when a shrill cry came to her: 

“Stop !” 

Discovery now. Octavia 
turned and revealed herself. She re- 
leased her oars, and held up the small 
parcel in the full glare of the ight. 


was sure 


“So, it is you,” Madame Margulies 
called. 

“Yes; he is dead. I have brought you 
—see—his last letters to you—his 


clothes.” 

An unintelligible wail greeted the an- 
nouncement. Also there came _ to 
Octavia’s ears a smothered masculine 
groan, equally unintelligible. 

“His last letter,” Octavia called again, 
“to you—saved for you because they 


knew not where to find you. Are they 
worth your reading?” 

“Bring them to me.” 

“Throw your grenades into the 
water.” 


. “Bring me the letters.” 
“Throw the grenades into the water.” 
Octavia waited One, two. she heard 








them splash into the water. Then she 
rowed on. 

The prow of her boat touched against 
the gunwale of the other. Madame Mar- 
gulies put out her hand and so brought 
Octavia’s boat alongside her own. 
Octavia saw that Gervaise lay in the bot- 
tom of the other boat, as indeed Madame 
Margulies had described the situation. 
Now for the first time Octavia was sure 
that Gervaise was not a conscious accom- 
plice; that honor was still his. She 
guessed with certainty that the frenzied 
woman had hired him waylaid, bound, 
and carried to her boat. 

“The parcel! The letters!” Madame 
Margulies besought her, wanting noth- 
ing else, conscious of nothing else. 

“Let him come first into my boat,” 
she replied. 

“Are you not a woman? Why do 
vou kill me by the delay’ Do you not 
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know that now he is of no interest to 
me? Give me the parcel.” 

Octavia handed it to her, and without 
more thought gave herself to loosening 
the knotted ropes that held Gervaise. 
This done, she saw that the woman had 
not yet opened the parcel. She held it 
on her knees, fondling it. Octavia 
wondered a little. 

“Don’t you want to convince yourself? 
Shall I open the parcel for you?” 

“No. Take him, and go away.” 

“But we can't leave you here, like 
this.” 

“Take him, and go away. I want to 
stay here, alone, and read them. I want 
to be alone. Take him, and go.” 

And although Octavia knew from her 
voice that Madame Margulies would not 
return to shore, nevertheless she did as 
the woman bade her. She knew what 
she herself would have preferred. 


DIPBECEE 


Lonpon society, moved by economy in the face of high prices, has tried 
to revive the fashion of appearing at social functions without gloves. But the 
conservative queen, Princess Mary, and the Duchess of York frown upon the 
innovation. Dressmakers have tried to outwit fashion by using lace sleeves in 
gowns so that shorter gloves might be worn, but even that makeshift hasn’t been 


highly successful. 


DPPDIEECE 


WHEN the movie stars appear on the boulevards without stockings, and 
the society women on the links minus stockings, it is time to look for the general 


adoption of a new mode by all women. 


It is true that the stocking manufacturers 
have aided the fashion by introducing flesh-colored stockings. 


And, too, the presi- 


dent has advocated economy, which may—but probably doesn’t—account for this 
newest feminine attempt at practical conservation, 


DPPSIEEEE 


Paris decrees cosmetics, and still 


more cosmetics. Not content with red 
cheeks and lips, fashion dictates red ears. 


In the daytime only the lobe appears, 


of course brightly reddened, but at night the whole ear is displayed with the 
lobe well rouged. The nostrils, too, are rouged; the eyelids darkened with blue 
or brown, and the eyelashes are carefully curled. 


DPPAIECEE 


Tue Atlantic City boardwalk has been gay with young women wearing jazz- 
bow slippers. Brilliant bows, with no restrictions as to size, are worn tied at 
the ankle. Vying with the size of the lovers’ knots is the intensity and variety 
of the colors. 



































ITH the pleasant inevitability of 

natural habits the summer season 
has once more arrived. One might put 
it more graphically by admitting that it 
has settled upon the more sophisticated 
with all its gayety and moist languor of 
spirit. Summer is—and there is no 
gainsaying it—a calm, sweet siesta dur- 
ing which, for once in one’s twelve- 
month social or economic routine, loaf- 
ing, to put it in the vernacular, is legit- 
imatized. Frank, unsubtle laziness is, 
happily, the order of the day. One need 
provide no hasty alibis for the joyous 
indulgence of one’s sense of pleasure 
and untrammeled leisure. And so one 
loafs. 


OU may recall one of the numerous 

and charming short papers in a tiny 
volume called “Trivia,” written and 
gathered together by Logan Pearsall 
Smith, in which he talks wistfully of 
the things that make life perhaps less 
pleasant and irresistible; and then, as 
whimsically decides that even if bereft 
of all the other and considerable amen- 
ities of living, there is always reading. 
Ourself, we think he reduced the 
pleasures of life to their commonest 
denominator and most intrinsic form. 
For if there is one leisurely pursuit 
that includes every other one in it, it 
is reading. Through the medium of 
book or story or special article one can 
live vicariously any life one fancies, 
either for the moment or as one’s sole 
existence. And no vehicle that we've 
ever traveled in transports one so speed- 
ily, so rapturously, so completely to 
magic worlds, where the trivialities 
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that fret one and the people who crowd 
one, fall away. 


T is because we know that the magic- 

carpet aspect of reading is as real for 
one type of person as for another that 
we go about the planning of your read- 
ing as carefully as we do. You share 
with us a desire to be carried away by 
the thing you are reading. And for 
this reason we submit to the acid test of 
our own delight, as well as our critical 
discernment, all of the stories offered to 
the magazine. A tale has to absorb 
and divert us if we are to pass it along 
to you for your delectation. Your own 
appraisal of the fiction we give you is 
a gauge of good taste to which we 
gladly submit. You, AINSLEE’s read- 
ers, have proved good critics. If we 
can carry you afar off on the magic 
carpet of our ten or a dozen stories 
each month we are happy in the achieve- 
ment. And it is the weaving of that 
magic carpet that fills our days happily 
and colorfully. 


OR your diversion next month there 

is a delightful assortment of care- 
fully chosen stories. The novelette is 
one of the most gripping mystery tales 
we have read in a long time. Winston 
Bouvé wrote it and it is called “After 
Dark.” From the first dramatic situa- 
tion in the story to the very last episode 
it is unique. Reading it, even the most 
humid and oppressive midsummer day 
will slip into a cool refreshing inter- 
val. Beatrice Ravenel contributes a dis- 
tinct story called “Chances,” and the 
fact that she is its author is proof in 
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advance that it is an achievement in 
fiction. Elizabeth Newport Hepburn, 
who has been a favorite with magazine 
audiences, and especially AINSLEE’s 
readers, for long, has written for you a 
delightful story called “Dream Stuff 
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again more serious of import, it is a 
tale wholly charming. There are as 
many more distinguished stories in the 
August number which you may begin 
now to anticipate with pleasure, know- 
ing that as usual -the promise of enter- 





and Fu Joy.” By turn gay and then  tainment will be abundantly fulfilled. 
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PORTRAITS ON THE WALL 


HEY hang each one in its accustomed place— 
Portraits of women, strong to stir me yet 

With tenderness that I would not forget. 
“Love were ill served, if your and your embrace 
Had been,” I say, “and left no wistful trace, 

No glamour of remembrance and regret.”’ 

On faces of dear ghosts my glance is set— 
But not upon the best beloved face. 








I cannot look at her. A storm of grief 
Would shake my lips and strangle at my heart 
For she is lost, that through sweet springs and brief 
Lay in my arms from all the world apart. 
I cannot look, lest I revive my pain 
And the old scar become a wound again. 
WALTER ADOLPHE RopsertTs. 
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Every 

come, 

THE BOWER OF PURPLE CLEMATIS ~ag 
BOWER of purple clematis pees 
Starred with the flash of fireflies, tay 
Clouded now and again by the wings yours 
Of fluttering moths, gray, honey-fed things— Buyi 
It was upon a night like this ment 
That first I met your eyes. meee 
; . » you) 

It fell upon a night like this oh 
I found myself within your eyes mobi 
As godlike as our love-filled selves, you- 
Yet small, oh! small as the smallest elves, Ever 


Aw} ~ 


ITIS E, 


Witching that bower of clematis, 
Or its moths, or its fireflies! 
RICHARD BUTLER GLAENZER. 
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‘How did he ever get the money to buy a car” 


Perhaps he doesn’t make as much as you do—but he took 


advantage of this 


quick, easy, sure way to own an automobile 


More than 165,000 families — in all walks of 
life—have taken advantage of “The Ford Plan” 
to own an automobile. Let us tell you about it. 


Every family—with even the most modest in- 
come, can now afford a car of their own. This 


Ford Plan makes it possible. 
You accomplish something when you own an 
automobile—give yourself more earning power 


—econoimize your time—travel more, see more, 
do more, enjoy more—get more out of life for 
yourself and family—bring pleasure to others. 
Buying a Ford means making a sound invest- 
ment. An investment that yields increased earn- 
ings and pleasures, broadens your vision—moves 
you just that much farther on the road to success. 


Our new book “The Ford Plan” tells you exactly 


what you want to know—‘“‘How to own an auto 
mobile—how to make your income do more for 
you—how to enjoy life more.” 

Every family should have their own car. Why 
be pushed and jammed in crowded conveyances 


onc flowor v-"Gompany, 


TIS EASY TO OWN A CAR BY USING THIS PLAN 








when you can easily and economically go and 
come in your own automobile? Why stay home 
on pleasant afternoons when you and the family 
should be enjoying nature’s beauty outdoors? 
You live but once and the years roll by quickly. 

Why wait for tomorrow for things ro 
that you rightfully should enjoy 
today? Get our book NOW. Don’t 
wish for a car any longer. We'll 
show you how ea3y it is to own 
your own car. Mail the Coupon 
Today. This book will be sent 


by return mail. 


FORD MOTOR C 
Dept. F-2., 


COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


“The Ford Plan” 


which 
fully explains your easy plan for owning an automobile. 


Please send me your book, 


Name 


R. F. D. Box or St. 8 No 





Town State 














CThin..crispy..sugar shells stuft 
with pure..luscious fruit-jams.. 
..nuts and Marmalades!...... 


~~ HESE are the original ‘‘Stuft’’ confections. Crispy, tempting 
~ }) Diana “‘Stuft’” Confections have gained millions of admirers and 

~ an imitator or two. Each sugar shell is stuffed full of our own 
fruit-jams, marmalades and imported nuts. For almost 50 years we have 
made the 1200 Bunte candies according to the Bunte Golden Quality 
Creed —always remembering that they are something to eat. 
The better stores everywhere carry Diana “‘Stuft.”’ Be sure. Look for 
the Bunte trademark name on the 2)2-, 4-, 9- and 16-ounce purity jar, or 
the tidy tin holding 2, 3 or 5 pounds. Each package contains twenty- 
one varieties of candy. Keep some on hand at home. The packages are 
air-tight. The candy remains fresh indefinitely. 


BUNTE BROTHERS, Est. 1876, Vorld-Famous Candies, Chicago 


ANA STUFT 


Confections 


Quality 


Golden i 
CANDIES 
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for grown-ups." Mrs. G. 


bThe danger of clogged intestines 

The evils of digestive troubles 
and disfiguring skin eruptions 

The tragedy of ies vered vitality 


OT a ‘“‘cure-all,’’ not a 

medicine in any sense— 
Feischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 
The millions of tin y active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate 
the whole system. They aid di- 
gestion—clear the skin—banish 
p the poisons of constipation. Where 
tathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast stre ngthens the intes- 
tinal muscles and makes them 
healthy And day by 


layit releases new stores of energy. 


and active. 

All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! Buy 
several cakes at a time—they will 


Please mention 





“Our EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GIRL would lose weeks of school work, 
incapacitated while she was in school from 
iach trouble. I decided to give Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a trial. | began with half a cake mixed with peanut 
butter on bread, and then I served it in many different ways. 
My child has never had another attack of stomach trouble 
Yeast is just as good for children as 
A. Vieve, Costa Mesa, Cal. 


this 








magazine 
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“AFTER 1 GAVE BIRTH to my child, I felt very much ‘run 


° 
down. 


I had constant trouble with my stomach, and what 


troubled me most—I suffered from terrible sties. Finally an 
eye specialist prescribed Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two months 
there wasn’t a trace left of the sties. My complexion improved 


wonderfully. 


I no longer have an aversion for food. And I 


manage to keep and look young with the help of Fleischmann’s 


Yeast.” 


when answering 


Mrs. Saran Sreinnarpt, New York City. 


What E verybody Knows 


keep fresh in a cool dry place for 
two or three days. And let us send 
you a free copy of our latest book- 
let on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. Z-18, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York City. 


(Lert) 

*‘Invatipep from Royal Navy with 
chronic constipation. Went to India... . 
Advised to try Canada. Was just able to 
get into army, but after 214 years in 
trenches, returned to Canada totally unfit 
arid pensioned. In 1919 I gave Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast a fair trial, thank God. Six 
months afterward I passed for life insur- 
ance and my pension stopped. I am now 
absolutely fit and never need a laxative; 
and this after over 20 years of suffering.” 

Hersert J. Parrott, Calgary, Alta. 


Eat 2 on 3 CAKES regularly every day be- 
fore meals: on crackers—in fruit juices 
or milk—or just plain. For constipation 
especially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) night and morning. 
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LET 


fer Economical Transportation 


The Coupe 


*715 


jf. o. b. Flint, Mich, 


toca UTILIT ¥ 


Touring - $525 Fi bi b ial 
Coupe -- $715 ine quality — beautiful appearance 


Coach - - $735 —a smart Fisher body— Duco 
Sedan - - $825 finish—a low-cost car of great util- 
Hcinninincetal ity for business and professional men 
Semen 4425 4 P 

Ruveeen, $550 or as a second car for the family. 
Truck Chassis 


t 


ALL PRICES F. O.B. CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FLINT, MICH. DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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Revolutionary plan 
to save money 


For every motorist in America 


You can now buy a genuine 
Prest-O-Lite Battery for your 
car at an actual saving of 25%. 
This sweeping reduction is a 
real victory over costly cus- 
toms of distribution. Prest-O- 
Lite has definitely proved that 
extra profits in selling high- 
quality storage batteries can 
be eliminated. 

Instead of distributing bat- 
teries from our factories — 
first to jobbers—then jobbers 
to distributors—then distribu- 
tors to dealers — and _ finally 
dealers to you, we are now 
selling Prest-O-Lite Batteries 
through retailers directly to 
you. The price is based on 
only one step between the 
factory and the car owner. 

Battery production costs are 
no lower. This saving is 
effected without the slightest 
reduction in quality or 
without affecting, in 
any way, the guaran- 
tee or service that is 


back of every Prest-O-Lite 
Battery. 

This means that you can 
buy today one of our most 
popular types for $15.50. This 
is a reduction of 25%, as this 
very same standard Prest-O- 
Lite Battery under the old 
plan cost $20.50. Other types 
can be purchased at similar 
reductions. 

Prest-O-Lite now gives 
everyone the opportunity to 
have the best battery and ser- 
vice at a remarkably low price. 

There is a Prest-O-Lite Scr- 
vice Station near you. Take 
advantage of its “Friendly 
Service,” no matter what make 
of battery you may have. And 
when you do need a new bat- 
tery, save at least 25% and get 
real quality, long life and ser- 
vice by buying a Prest-O-Lite. 

Tue Prest-O-Lire Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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For Vacation 


and All-around Summer [Ise 
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A Ingersoll costs little 
and keeps dependa- 


ble time. Why risk your 
expensive watch? 


$]:75 to $1 1-00 








LL 


~ 
\ Don'tsend asingle penny. 
\ Tendays Free Trial. When 
; \ t ring « 1e8, exan > it 
f yo rot convincec 
“ i st Ba l 
ey ’ » Send it back 
t ov e. Only if 
pleased, pay 20% as first 
/ payment-then send $1.50 
weekly--at the rate ofa 
cents aday. Thi 


(o bag few y. 
3 Bargain Cluster Ringwith 
i Bh ; ert 


A 
a 
oe & ct 
/ Mon, ut Diamonds can be F a 
/ Bacy | : yours. Nored tape. Norisk, - 
Susann! Million Dotiar52" £3!" FREE it = Sor Re tedag 


ctures thou- 
} sandsof Bargains. Address Dept. p-.192 


J.M.LYON &CO. 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 


Free Trial Treatment 


my expenee 
Dr. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., 
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GET THIN 


“I Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
offer. 1 have euccessfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 


N. ¥. Desk C-67 
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Relief inl Minute 


CORNS § 


Bunions 
Callouses 


In one minute—or less—the pain 
isgone. The soothing medication 
in Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads pro- 
duces this magic result, and at 
the same time starts to heal the 
deeper tissues. This thin, anti- 
septic pad, made in three sizes, 
removes the cause of Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, and Tender Spots—by pre 
venting the shoe rubbing and irritat- 
ing the sore part. 

The very idea is scientific. Simple to 
apply—unfailing in action—cost but 
a trifle. Get them at your druggist or 
shoe dealer. For free sample, address 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 West Schiller 
Street, Chicago. 


For Corns 


Ai 


For Callouses 


For — 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the pain is gone 











Sea Stories 
Magazine 
Good and Exciting 


For those who love the sea 


and its irresistible call to the 
red-blooded. 


Price Twenty-five Cents 
Ask Your Dealer 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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7 She eal 
the great 


now 


The law of avers 
table. Dental st 
that fourout of « 
40~—and th 





y Pyorrhea. 
» escape? 


It takes healthy gums 
to keep healthy teeth 


Bleeding gums are Nature's 
first warning. Then the gums 
begin torecede, lose that rich, 
healthy pink color. Disease N 
breeding poisonscollect in pus — 
pockets and often drain 
through the entire system. 
: under the water-line, 
used in time and used con- | sodo your 
ly. Forhan’s will pre- teeth under 
Pyorrhea, or check its [the sum-line 
progress It contains just the 
right proportion of Forhan’s 
Astringent (as used by the 
dental profession in the treat- 
ment of Pyorrhea). It is safe, 
efficient and pleasant-tasting. 
Even if you don’t care to dis- 
continue your favorite denti- 
frice, ‘at least start using For- 
han's once a day. All drug- 
gists, 35¢ and G6oc. 
























Just asa ship needs } 
the closest attention | 




















Formula of R.J.Forhan,D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


tha 


FOR THE GUMS 
More than a tooth paste—/¢ 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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aranteed WATCHES 


CASH o=CREDIT 


GIFTS 


The Diamonds in these Rings 
fre brilliant. Blue ‘White. high-grade Quality Ge 
by lid 1 ~er* White G old. Cased in handsome aoe box. 


l— Wear a 


” Send for Free Catalog 


Over 2, noo illustrations of Diamond- set Jewelry, Pearls, 
tches, Wrist Watches, Mesh 8 
oa ete. Sent prepaid for your F . 
atalog explains everything. You 
to buy of an old establishe nd "hon 
ble reputation safeguards your inte r- 
ests. We invite comparison of quality and prices. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
1 CREDIT TERMS: Coots: delivered on first 








t of one-tenth of 
price; balance in rok aan » Dayab’ 

= semi- of monthly, as convenient. 
No, 49—Wrist Watch, |No. 1S—Elgin Watch 

-k White Gold |17-Jewels. Green Gold, 

ng ¢ nee a epareved . 


weiss, 
Goat cnraemtot b3" 50, ‘oon $30, = ty Sime, it 
00 


. 822 
108 Phe State ‘s, Chicago, iM. 
Stores in Leading Cities 


Radio Fans 








Listen in on W. H. T. every Friday 
night from 9 to 10. Loftis Bros. 
& Co.’s hour of music. 








A Profitable Business 
of Your Own! 


Be independent. Make and sell this 
new candy novelty. Goes like hot 
cakes. Everybody wants it. Big 
quick profits! Many make $100 a 
day. (Letters prove this. Our files 
are full of amazing testimonials.) 
Nothing like it. Sells everywhere. 
Small investment. No help needed. 
Work dignified, easy and clean. G 
all information. Send name,addr to 
mw BO Om A. T. DIETZ, 71 Sayso Bidg., Toledo, 0. 
CANDY SUCCESS 











Pay in easy monthly pay d get aStudebaker, 
the lifetime watch, direct from the fact at low: 
est factory prices. 21 Jewels, 8 adjustments including 
heat, cold, isochronism 6 

positions. Write for Style Bok WRITE 
showing 54 newest, thin-model Sand © pesteasé “ 
designs. Sent FREE! letter pate x f 
Chain FREE Wiicc whine ot FREE Book of 1 Ker 
be) 


Get beautiful Style Book vance Watch a Serhan 
= EE! and jow! 








R 
DEBAKER WATCH CO., _ Dept R30, South Bend, Ind. y 
ee Address: Windsor, Ontario 








Sun and Wind Bring Out Ugly Spots, 
How to Remove Easily 


Miss Freckleface, to try a re 
for freckles with the guarantee of a reliable concern 
that it will not cost you a penny unless it removes the 
freckles ; while if it does give you a clear complexion 
the expense is trifling. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— 
from any drug or department store and a few applica 
tions should show you how easy it is to rid yourself 
of the homely freckles and get a beautiful compler 
ion. Rarely more than one ounce needed for the 
worst case. 

Be sure to ask 


Here's a chance, 


is 
for the double strength 
this strength is sold under guarantee of 
if it fails to remove your freckles 

: recommend Othine Complexion 
with Othine, also as a shampoo—it'’s wonderfal for 
bobbed hair-—25ce a cake at all drug or department 
stores or by mail. Othine Laboratories, Inc., But 
falo, N. Y 


Othine, as 
money back 


Soap for we 





Pimples 
YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pin- 


ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 


FRE Write today for my FRE gE Booklet, LEAR- 


Zone SKIN’’, telling how I cured mrvalf 
$1,000 Cold Cash s: 


being gilicted for over fifteen ye 
n ch 
E. S. GIVENS, 13 ‘Chemical Building, KANSAS Cir MO. 


ar’ 
ear your skin of the shove blemishes. 
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S'MPLY send $2.00 for the most sensational, 
price-smashing diamond ring offer 
A perfectly cut, guaranteed, biue white, fiery diamond 
is set in an 18 Karat white 1 ow 7 Karat size. 
Li ‘atest design, hand engraved roountung. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
e take all c hanses if you @re not satisfied at the end 
be ten days fo rat 
Ting to +r a or 
nd only $2.00, and receive this ge manne steel 
» diamond ring exactly as illustrated: in a 
A legal guarantee 
i value accompanies each rin 
pay bal ance, 36 46 a month 
Price only $7 











or 
twelve months. “s 








NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 


Order Now! This offer is limited, It m may never appear again. 
*t delay. Just send $2.00 as a deposit. If you wish to return 
the’ diamond ring “after trial, your deposit will be refunded. 
Ton FREE BOOK OF GEMS 
= oy 1p, Most complete Jewelry Catalog aver Issued of 
%), Diamonds, ches and Jewelry — newest 
» designs at lowest prices 
A tull year to pay on hing you 
order Seto reer Wo milion " 
DOLLAR 
Address Dept. tenn ~ 1895 
2) , 
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CO What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make 
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A Generous Package 


is only 


one of the advantages of 


(Ihe New 


Pettij 


WHOLE 
= big package of New Petti- 


john’s is one of the best out and 
out values on your grocer’s shelves. 
But the thoughtful wife and mother 


doesn’t buy it just for that reason alone. 
She thinks of what is in the package. 


Whole wheat — with 25 per cent 
Natural Wheat Bran. So delicious that 
the family never seems to tire of it— 
and everybody gets the bran that is so 
good for them, and likes it. 

Mineral Salts and Vitamines — so 
necessary to health and growth. 


Convenience—the New Pettijohn’s 


I. Cooks in 3 to § minutes. 


ohn’s 


EAT CEREAL 


cooks through and through in 3 to § 
minutes, 

The New Pettijohn’sisselected whole 
wheat, pre-cooked, processed to develop 
the flavor, rolled and delicately toasted. 

A hot, fresh cereal that makes a gen- 
erous, grateful breakfast — oftentimes a 
welcome change for luncheon —and a 
nourishing supper for growing children. 

Eat the New Pettijohn’s with good 
top-milk or cream. The flavor is some- 
thing to be grateful for. 

TRY IT—TASTE IT—TELL YOUR FRIENDS 
At your Grocer’s — a Generous Package 


Be The pick of America’s Wheat—contains 25% 
Natural Bran, with essential Vitamines and 


Mineral Salts. 


3- A new and delicious Flavor brought out by 


pre-cooking. 


The-Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, .U.S.A. 


Please mention this magazine 
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Kodak as you go 

The most precious mementos of any trip are the 
Kodak pictures you make. Again and again you'll 
turn to them with ever-increasing pleasure. 


All Kodaks are Autographic. You can date and title each 
exposure as you make it—an exclusive, Eastman feature. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Safely Razer 
Numbers $i 


live 
150 Sach | 


Including two packages of 
5 Durham-Duplex Blades 


HE most durable as well as 

the most beautiful razor sets 
ever oflered to the Shaving Men 
of America. A lifetime of 
Good Morning shaves in every 
one. 


Take your choice— whether you 
prefer the “Safety” type razor or 
the long-handled “Safe” style. 
Ten of the same famous long ~ 
Durham-Duplex Blades with ere it tehed. to. So 


3 - 
This set also furné 


. Interchangeable Blades— black leather kite 
each set—months of the quick- 50c for a package of 5 
est, smoothest shaving you've 


ever enjoyed. 


ee cca une pecial 


Durham-Duplex Razor Co., BaldwinAv., JerseyCity,N.J. 

I enclose 25c for which send me a Durham-Duplex Demon 
strator Razor with one detachable, double-edged blade. I prefer 
the “‘Safety’’ Type (] The Long-handled “Safe’’ Type[] ars 





S 
S 


Get a Durham-Duplex Demonstrator Razor with 
double-edge blade for 25 cents. (Either style.) A 
Razor -——-not a toy. If your dealer cannot supply 
mail the coupon at once. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, Ne 
Facrories: Jersey Ciry; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, Franceg 
Toronto, Can. Sales Representatives in All Countrita 


ee 
Address 
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